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OF THE SECOND GENERATION. 


' Jn the older communities we often find commercial 
institutions that have been handed down from father to 
json through several generations and where the name has 
icome to be regarded as a synonym for business integ- 
jrity. It was the old-fashioned way to educate a boy 
'for the business in which the father was engaged, and 
I the merchant sought to not only make that business 
} profitable, but also to so conduct it as to leave a heritage 
}.for his children not to be measured in dollars and cents. 
Nowadays the boys must be trained for some profession, 
or, if given a busimess education, they usually want to 
strike out for themselves in a new field. But where 
one is found who sticks to the old line, there, too, is 
usually found the best type of business man. 
Here in the central west our years are too 
| few to trace business lineage back more than 
{one generation. Fifty years ago this was 
a new country, and its business men came 
from the older territory further east. For 
the boys who grew up as the country grew, 
rapidly developing resources and increasing 
population often afforded more attractive 
channels of trade than those followed by 
their fathers, and so the keeping of a busi- 
ness in one family for more than a genera- 
tion has been the exception rather than the 
rule. 
The lumber trade. of the west has been 
one of evolution, involving great changes in 
| personnel and in methods. Yet there qre 
concerns that have gone right along for the 
past half century, doing business upon the 
same broad principles on which they were 
first established and standing today as monu- 
ments of commercial integrity. Notable 
among these is the Soper Lumber Company, 
of Chicago. It is one of the pioneer con- 
cerns engaged in handling white pine. The 
business was first established by James Soper 
lin this city in 1859, and it has been con- 
trolled by the Soper family ever since. 
| Asa matter of fact, the lumber history of 
‘the Sopers goes still further back. Albert 
| Soper, a brother of James, and father of A. 
C. and James P. Soper, the present controll- 
ing spirits of the Soper Lumber Company, 
was one of the leading lumbermen at Rome, 
N. Y., prior to 1857, and operated the first 
planing mill machinery in the Mohawk val- 
ley. At that time the carpenters were 
strongly opposed to woodworking machinery 
and did everything in their power to prevent 
machine worked material coming into use. 


a good business in sash and doors as well as in lumber. 

It was in this mill that James Soper learned his trade, 
remaining there until 1856 when the panic came and the 
business was broken up though Albert Soper held on 
for another year. People who talk about the hard 


from 1857 to 1861. 
institutions that were supposed to be as solid as a rock 
went tumbling down like houses built of cards. There 


of that. Such business as existed was largely a matter 
of barter; there was no life to anything. 

James Soper came west to seek a new location and 
decided to stop in Chicago. Here he secured a position 
with Cobb & Gage, who operated a planing mill. He 
remained with them until 1859, when Gage bought Cobb 
out and took Mr. Soper into partnership. After con- 
tinuing some time in this way the latter bought most 
of the Gage interest and Mr. Gage retired from active 
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The Soper 
planing mill at Rome was therefore a great innovation, 
but nevertheless it succeeded, and Albert Soper built up 


times of 1893 don’t know anything about the dark days 
That was a time when business 


| was no money except wildcat money, and mighty little 


connection with the business, the firm becoming James 
Soper & Co. Then Wesley Brainerd, a son-in-law of 
Mr. Gage, returned from the war, took Mr. Gage’s re- 
maining interest and the firm became Soper & Brainerd, 
continuing in that way for ten years. 

Albert Soper remained at Rome until after the war 
and then came west, buying an interest with George H. 
Park in a planing mill business at Eighteenth street, 
near the head of Canal, with a dock on Lumber street, 
the firm name being Park & Soper. Later this developed 
into a wholesale lumber business. A. C. Soper went to 
work for the concern in 1868 and remained two years. 
In 1870 he formed a partnership with W. M. Pond 
and started in business as Soper & Pond, with yards at 
Laflin and Twenty-second streets, the present location of 
the Soper Lumber Company. 


JAMES P. SOPER, OF CHICAGO. 


James P. Soper succeeded his brother in the office 
of Park & Soper. His first experience was in a subor- 
dinate capacity, keeping the books and attending to 
correspondence, but he also looked after the shipping 
and thus secured a good all round education in the lum- 
ber business. So valuable did his services become to 
the concern that. two years later he was given an inter- 
est and the firm name was changed to Park, Soper & 
Co. Mr. Park had not been in good health for some 
time, and in fact did not take much of an active part 
in the business after the first year, A. C. Soper having 
practically managed the business for a year before he 
left; and after being taken into partnership, J. P. Soper 
was the general manager for the six years that the firm 
continued in business after the reorganization as Park, 
Soper & Co. Then Albert Soper, who had disposed of 
his business, bought the Park interest and the firm 
became Soper Bros. & Co., continuing under this name 
until 1883, when they bought the Pond interest in Soper 
& Pond, and the two institutions were consolidated as 
the Soper Lumber Company. The officers selected were 
Albert Soper, president; James Soper, vice-president; 


James P. Soper, secretary, and A. C. Soper, treasurer. 
As the latter modestly puts it, “They needed their best 
man for treasurer in those days.” 

Up to this time the business of Soper Bros. & Co. 
had been confined to wholesaling, but with the absorp- 
tion of Soper & Pond, the new company acquired a man- 
ufacturing plant at Muskegon, Mich. This branch of 
the business of Soper & Pond was started about 1879, 
when they began to buy logs and timber on the Muske- 
gon river. In 1881 they established a saw mill there 
and organized what was called the Michigan Shingle 
Company, the biggest institution in that section of 
Michigan, with the exception of one at Grand Rapids. 
This plant was operated until 1890, when it was de- 
stroyed by fire. In 1885 the Soper Lumber Company 
had gone over on the Menominee river and begun to buy 

timber there. For two years it operated in 
that way, buying the timber and cutting its 
own logs. It then purchased the entire stock 
of the Bay Shore Lumber Company, and that 
is the name of the Menominee institution 
now operated and owned by the Sopers. M. 
J. Quinlan, who was with Soper & Pond at 
Muskegon, is in charge of the Menominee 
end of the business. When the Bay Shore 
mill was purchased it contained a circular 
and a pony circular, but those have been 
thrown out and the equipment now consists 
of three band saws, and it has been improved 
in other ways by the addition of two new 
engines, more boiler capacity, a lot of other 
machinery and a shingle outfit. 
The wholesale ‘business of ithe company 
has grown steadily, for several years past 
involving the handling of 60,000,000 to 75,- 
000,000 feet of lumber a year, about half of 
which has been manufactured by the com- 
pany. Some years hardly any of the cut has 
been brought to this market, the company 
buying nearly everything that came to the 
yard and marketing the stock of its own 
manufacture in bulk. About a year ago the 
company purchased 200,000,000 feet of stump- 
age in the Duluth district, tributary to West 
Superior, Wis., and cut something like 15,- 
000,000 feet there last year. This year the 
cut at West Superior will probably be 20,- 
000,000 feet, and about the same amount is 
being cut at Ashland. Outside of the Menom- 
inee, Duluth and Ashland districts the 
company has no interests in the north. It, 
however, considerable stumpage in 
Georgia, but up to this time no preparations 
have been made for engaging in manufactur- 
ing in that section. At Menominee there is probably 
timber enough left for four years’ cut, and the com- 
pany’s operations will continue at West Superior for 
several years longer. There is no intention of going 
out of business when this stock is exhausted. The com- 
pany may engage more in the manufacture of hardwoods 
in the north, it already having turned out considerable 
hardwood at Menominee, and should conditions prove 
favorable for developing its southern holdings, more 
timber may be acquired in that section. 

This in brief is the history of the Soper operations in 
Chicago. Upon the death of Albert Soper in May, 1890, 
James Soper became president and continued in that 
postion up to his death in October, 1891. The present 
officers of the company are Alexander C, Soper, presi- 


dent; James P. Soper, vice-president; Charles W. 
Hinkley, treasurer; C. G. Poggi, secretary, and C. W. 


Rudderham, assistant secretary. The two latter had 

been connected with the company in clerical positions 

for several years previous to becoming officers. Charles 

W. Hinkley acquired an interest in the business about 
(Continued on Page 19.) 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used. 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. ] 
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Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets.  $ 
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3 Attontie Coast Cypress Association—Georgetown, 8. C., 
uly 18. 

Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—Semi-An- 
nual—St. Louis, July 17 





That the American Lumberman is rapidly coming to 
be the international lumber medium is shown by the 
almost daily receipt of inquiries from its subscribers 
in regard to the standing of concerns foreign to them. 
Many are from American lumbermen who wish to know 
as to the standing of foreign buyers, while nearly as 
many are from lumber merchants in the United King- 
dom, Germany, France and occasionally in other coun- 
tries who wish to-be informed as to American ship- 


pers. In the majority of cases the needed information 
can be given, but occasionally the Lumberman has to 
confess its ignorance; which it particularly regrets 
to do in connection with American lumbermen who have 
so hid what glimmer of light they have under a very 
small measure that information concerning them is not 
readily at hand. 





The monthly summary of commerce and finance 
issued by the treasury department shows that during 
May exports of boards, deals, planks, joists and scant- 
ling aggregated 101,020,000 feet, valued at $1,835,002, 
against 99,168,000 feet, valued at $1,504,901 in May, 
1899. The increase in quantity of exports was less 
than 2 percent, but the increase in value was nearly 
22 percent, indicating very clearly the much superior 
position of the export trade this year as compared to 
last, and that in this class of products, which does not 
include logs, sawed or hewn timber, shingles or manu- 
factures of wood, a gain of practically 20 percent in 
value has been secured within the year. 

OLB BLD LL III ISS 

South Dakota is experiencing the benefits of recent 
rains. The wheat crop will be a small one, although 
it is thought that it will bring nearly if not quite as 
much money into the state as last year, but the corn 
crop never promised better and the cattle industry de- 
pendent largely upon the range promises well. 

BPAPAPAIO IO 

It is remarked by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce that the increase in tenant occupancy of farm 
lands in the United States is not an evidence of pov- 
erty among the farmers. If the farmer in order to 
relieve himself from embarrassment should sell his 
farm and then take a lease of it from the purchaser it 
would be an evidence of unfavorable conditions, but 
this is not the case. “Tenancy increases because farm 
land becomes too expensive for a man of small capital 
to buy, or because the owner can get rent for it and 
live in town on the rent without working. In the west 
vast numbers of farmers acquired land many years ago 
for little or nothing from the government and the land- 
grant railroads. They were owners because the land 
was cheap. They are now getting old and retiring from 
active work, and their farms are worth from $20 to $40 
an acre, and, there being no cheap lands, the young men 
or immigrants who are looking for farms hire these 
farms instead of buying. Thus the owning farmer is 
replaced by the tenant farmer because the farmer has 
acquired a competence, not because he has become poor.” 

BABB BLP LLL I IIT 

The last edition of the Buffalo Sunday News gave a 
view of some of the notable buildings to be erected at 
Buffalo for the Pan-American Exposition, with snap 
shots of work now being done. It is evident that Buf- 
falo is forehanded in its preparations, and it is alto- 
gether probable that the exposition will open on time, 
completely finished. 


PPD BADD DDD DDI 
If a plan of any forest reserve or government park 
that is timbered in whole or in part contemplates the 
non-utilization of the timber, it is a mistaken one, for 
natural resources should not go to waste as timber will 
if not cared for and marketed in season. But if the 
timber is handled as a commercial proposition and 
judiciously put on the market in fair competition there 
can be little or no objection to the incorporating of 
almost any quantity of timber owned by the government 
into a reserve. 
BB DDD LD LD DD ID ID 
The national conventions are over and in a few weeks 
the quadrennial political campaigns will be on in full 
force, but there are signs that business will not be so 
nearly abandoned as during some previous periods of the 


sort. 
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Much is seen in the Florida papers lately about her 
“pineries,” but the word is used not in a lumber sense 
but to indicate her rapidly increasing pineapple plan- 
tations. It will be some time, however, before there 
shall be lack of use for the word in its old meaning. 

ee el 

There is a fortune awaiting the man who will invent 
some efficient and not too expensive means of success- 
fully driving hardwood logs. The life of the large lum- 
ber companies at the mouth of the Menominee river who 
have lately turned their attention to hardwoods prac- 
tically depends upon it, unless they remove to the tim- 
ber. Even in basswood, counted among the lighter hard- 
woods, the recent drive on the Brule, Paint and Michi- 
gamme rivers brought out only 40 percent, with the 
prospects that another 10 percent would become weary 
and take a Rip Van Winkle sleep upon the river bed 


before the main river was traversed. The elm logs 
dropped out altogether. This is the one great problem 
of northern hardwood lumbering on a large scale. 


DON’T TINKER THE LISTS. 


One association representing an important section of 
the lumber trade of the eastern United States has 
decided that the present policy of the lumber buyers, 
by which they decline to purchase more than enough 
lumber to meet their pressing necessities, is mainly due 
to the action of the manufacturers and wholesalers 
themselves, who, by the demoralization which has 
existed in some sections and by the frequent meeting of 
most of the associations with as frequent changes of 
the list, have been giving the impression that prices are 
not at the bottom and that further reductions are to 
be expected. 

This particular association met last week, adopted a 
price list, rounding up a list previously hastily pre- 
pared—the process of rounding up including some few 
reductions to harmonize the list—and adjourned until 
September. They made a list which their customers 
are notified is to stand for more than sixty days, by 
which time the fall trade will be well under way. 

A price list of almost any description is better than 
none, for all classes of the trade need some basis on 
which to estimate values, and the conditions may be 
such that in order to have any list frequent meetings 
must be held, but we apprehend that there have been 
more meetings and more price lists than were really 
necessary. 

It is to be hoped that the meeting at St. Louis on 
Tuesday of this week, which promulgated a list that 
will be found in another column, did work that will not 
have to be revised for at least sixty days, unless condi- 
tions at an earlier date shall be such that an advance 
which is needed can be arranged for. The southwestern 
yellow pine list, as published, is too low. It is based on 
a 23-cent rate, and puts No. 2, 2x4-16, at $11.50, deliv- 
ered. It ought to be at least $1 higher and there will 
certainly be no excuse for any one cutting that price. 
The semi-annual meeting of the Southern Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association will be held July 17, and it i 
possible that a general advance may be warranted by 
that time, but no more tinkering should be attempted. 

There is a very fair volume of lumber consumption 
for the season and, for many causes, affecting almost 
every producing section, the output is light. The sta- 
tistical situation of the lumber trade, therefore, is a 
strong one, and it should be reflected in a rigid main- 
tenance of present prices, even if no general advance is 
immediately to be secured. 

Let those interested in lumber make up their minds 
that the bottom has been reached and go ahead and 
do business. If that policy be adopted the situation 
will take care of itself. 





NEW YELLOW PINE VALUES. 


At a meeting held at St. Louis last Monday, July 2, 
the committee appointed at the Southern hotel about a 
month ago to devise means for the issuing of a new 
yellow pine price list met and reported that the time 
was ripe for putting out a new list effective at once, and 
their report was adopted and went into effect July 2. 

A glance at this list will show that it has been the 
intention of the manufacturers for some time to pro- 
mulgate a list that would steady the market and bring 
it out of the chaotie condition in which it has been 
floundering for the past ninety days. Everybody, even 
the buyers of this lumber, has been under the convic- 
tion that yellow pine values were entirely too low and 
that such values had been based more upon unhealthy 
competition than the merits of the situation warranted. 
The result has been, that while some large sales have 
been recorded ‘at very low prices, most of the retail 
dealers have held aloof from buying, not knowing when 
bottom prices would be reached. It is true that demand 
has been somewhat light during the past three months 
and mill stocks were a little large, but neither factor 
was strong enough to warrant any such concessions as 
have been made, and the issuing of the new list last 
Monday will tend to stop any panicky feeling and act 
along the lines of steadying yellow pine values before 
they make the usual fall advances. 

It is quite generally admitted that yellow pine lum- 
ber will now go no lower, but, on the contrary, will 
probably regain much of the advances it has lost during 
the past six months. The list of last Monday will con- 
vince a great many hesitating retailers that the time is 
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ripe for laying in stocks, and unless all signs fail, 
demand will increase very materially during the next 
two weeks. The list, however, while lower than that of 
April 16, is very nearly on a par with existing prices, 
and it was the aim of the committee to strike as near 
rock bottom as possible rather than try to maintain 
even a slight advance. The committee came to this 
conclusion only after the most mature~ consideration 
of the situation from all points, and it is probable that 
the new list will be hailed with satisfaction by all the 
manufacturers of yellow pine lumber and dealers as well, 
for the lack of a price list has been a serious embarrass- 
men to the trade. 

The concensus of opinion among manufacturers is 
that the turning point in values has been reached and 
that the list just issued will have a most salutary 
effect upon trade, and will stimulate demand to a very 
satisfactory degree. 


CLEAN CUTTING IN THE SOUTH. 


Somewhat remarkable is the change that has taken 
place in the yellow pine list within the last few years. 
Clear lumber used to be about the only thing sent to 
the northern markets, but grdually, as northern con- 
sumers and dealers became acquainted with the com- 
modity, the number of grades was increased and they 
began to take in lower and lower qualities until now 
No. 2 common is regularly quoted in the lists designed 
for the northern trade and yellow pine has come to 
cover practically every requirement from the highest 
to the lowest of northern lumber users. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the cause of this 
change, for it is merely a natural evolution such as fol- 
lows the introduction of any wood into new territory. 
At first it would be taken for specific purposes, but its 
use would gradually be extended until it covered every 
requirement which it was fitted to fill. There are some 
effects of this change, however, that are worthy of 
notice. 

It has, in the first place, made a market for a class 
of product that formerly was sent to the refuse burner 
or did not become a product at all, simply because the 
trees containing it were left standing in the woods or 
the logs left behind in hauling, or the defects were left 
in the slabs or heart pieces when the logs went through 
the mill. In turn this greater marketability of all 
grades of yellow pine led to a closer cutting of the 
timber and to an increase in its stumpage value. Now- 
adays the yellow pine mills are cutting clean, whereas 
in the old times a more or less careful selection was 
made in the woods and only the timber was felled and 
brought in that would furnish a marketable commodity. 
Of course there was always more or less common Jumber 
and other material that would not pay transportation 
to the north. This found a market at home or was put 
into railroad ties, etec.; but even with the care taken, 
almost every mill was surrounded by low-grade stock 
for which no market could be found, which grew black 
in the piles and perhaps finally was burned. 

All this is a thing of the past. The woods are cut 
clean, even the despised red heart being taken, and the 
entire product finds a market somewhere at some price. 
No. 2 boards and piece stuff within the last year found 
a market in the north at prices which yielded a‘ profit 
to the producers and even No. 3, a grade practically 
unrecognized in the trade, was sold as far north as Chi- 
cago. Once having found its entrance this low-grade 
southern product will not be eliminated from northern 
markets, but on the other hand is the fact that south- 
ern timber is worth so much more than it was that the 
old low prices cannot again be accepted. 

However, this class of southern product must here- 
after be reckoned in competition with white and norway 
pine, hemlock and spruce. If it were not for the steadily 
growing requirement of the southern country, which 
takes Jargely of this class of product, it might be per- 
manently an embarrassing feature in the northern lum- 
ber price situation; but everything above a 20-cent 
freight rate is a handicap which, except in times of dull 
trade, will keep a vast proportion of this product at 
home, and in this fact and in the growth of the local 
southern business will be found the preventive for what 
otherwise might be an extremely serious question to 
holders of the high price stumpage of the north. 


THE SUPREMACY OF THE BAND. 


If by the above title it were understood that the 
band mill has numerically outstripped the circular it 
would be misleading, for there are probably five circular 
outfits sold to one band; but if we refer to the better 
class of permanent mills it is entirely correct to say 
that the band mill now rules and has thoroughly estab- 
lished its supremacy. 

There is probably not one mill in four of a perma- 
nent character and where there is the money available 
to equip the mill according to modern ideas that con- 
tains a circular asoneofthe main cutting machines. 
Practically every new mill under consideration is a band 
mill. Sometimes it has a gang mill in connection with 
it, sometimes a circular used for cutting small logs and 
long timber, but more often there is nothing but band 
saws. A favorite plan nowadays is to supplement either 
one or two bands with a band resaw in place of the 
gang. 

There are still several times as many circular saws 
and cireular mills sold as bands, but they are almost 
wholly confined to places where a portable mill is a 
necessity or where means are limited and so the cheap- 














est construction is required. There are a few advo- 
cates of the circular saw left—men who insist that a 
circular saw properly handled is as economical a lum- 
ber producer as the band and more rapid—but in the 
main the band mill has usurped the place of the circu- 
lar in the good mills. 

It is to be noted, however, that the band has made 
some concessions. When first introduced as a log-saw- 
ing device it was proposed to run extremely thin saws 
with a light swage so that the kerf would not be over 
perhaps a 16-gage. Now, however, most of the blades 
themselves are 16-gage with the kerf running as high 
a 12- and even 10-gage. At this point the band has no 
advantage over the well handled thin circular, and 
there has been a gradual approach of the two until the 
saving by the average band over the present better class 
of circular rigs is not marked. 

It used to be thought that it was necessary to justify 
the use of the band by an extremely thin kerf, under 
the assumption that the band was a slow cutting tool. 
Improvements have brought it, however, to the point 
where it is almost as fast as the circular on any class 
of logs, fully equal to it on average logs, and faster 
on large logs. ‘There is little to gain, no matter how 


small or rough the class of logs cut by using the circular. 


instead of the band. The latter will walk through 
any kind of log proposition, backed by the increased 
width of the band, the greater speed at which it runs, 
the power back of it, and the higher efficiency in the 
filing room. 

It is worthy of note, too, that as the band has ceased 
to be a fad so it has ceased to show vagaries in design 
which characterized it ten or fifteen years ago. Rubber, 
felt or leather rims have been done away with, the ten- 
sion devices are simple, lining is of much less account 
than it was once thought to be, and all band mills are 
practically alike. Some have superior conveniences in 
one way or another, or are better made, or are better 
designed as to proportion of parts, but when this is 
said about all is said, of course with the one exception 
of the double cutting band, which is a distinct departure. 


SOUTHERN PROSPERITY AND LUM- 
BERMEN. 


The south continues to show almost unprecedented 
prosperity. But for the local effect of floods, agricul- 
tural conditions are on the whole gratifying through- 
out the southern states from the Atlantic to the plains 
of Texas and Colorado. Manufacturing interests are 
rapidly increasing and both southern production and 
southern consumption are much increased over the cus- 
tomary measure of the past. 

The greatest improvement in the south lies in manu- 
factures. The mills are rapidly being taken to where the 
raw materials are produced, whether iron, cotton or 
timber. The great increase in the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the south is a matter well known to our 
readers, and the prominence of the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee mining districts and the imporfant place which 
the product of its furnaces and steel works has in the 
industrial economy of the country is no new thing. But 
the rapid growth of these and cognate industries and 
the great increase in the number of establishments 
which are devoted to the finer processes’ have resulted in 
some developments which are not thoroughly appre- 
ciated. These industrial developments have led to a 
considerable increase in the city and village population 
which has stimulated building in a majority of the 
southern towns and cities. The wants of this new or 
newly located population must be met. It must be 
housed, supplied with furniture and all that goes to 
equip and maintain homes. One result is seen in a great 
increase in the industries dependent upon lumber. 

Planing mills and sash and door factories have vastly 
increased in number and are more widely distributed 
than ever before. Furniture factories, almost a new 
thing in the south, are becoming numerous, and the old 
process of sending the lumber north to be worked into 
furniture and then shipped back is to a certain extent 
being done away with by the location of southern furni- 
ture factories. Many other lines of wood-consuming 
manufactures are being developed in the south, includ- 
ing wagon and carriage plants. Added to this influence, 
tending to a greater extent and diversity of wood con- 
sumption in the south, is the prosperity of that section 
which enables its people generally to buy more freely 
than they have been accustomed to do. 

All this is giving a local demand for lumber products 
in almost every southern community. While the great 
mills must still depend for the disposition of a consider- 
able proportion, perhaps the majority, of their product 
on the northern demand, there is a local requirement 
which is doing much to put the lumber industry proper 
on a more stable and assured profitable basis than it has 
ever before been. 

Notwithstanding this fact, all is not entirely satis- 
factory in the southern lumber trade, but this is largely 
because the mills are adjusted to supply both northern 
and local requirements, and when the former is light, 
as at present, there is a larger current output than the 
home trade can absorb. 

_ Notwithstanding the demoralization that has been seen 
in the yellow pine trade of the western part of the field 
during the last few months, the general condition is 
after all better than it has usually been in the past under 
similar conditions. The most notable example of mar- 
ket strength is found in cypress. The Louisiana product 
is being held at, as far as is known, absolutely uniform 
prices. Indeed there is no occasion for anything else, 
for the demand has been all the season and continues in 
excess of the ready supply. Furthermore, cypress is pro- 





duced in sections where the local trade largely depends 
upon it as a material for both building and railroad use. 
The eastern part of the yellow pine territory has not 
recently been experiencing a satisfactory demand, but 
the mill men of eastern Alabama, Georgia and the Caro- 
linas, and Florida, for that matter, are conservative and 
have adopted a policy of restricted output which in 
large part prevents demoralization and has put their 
trade in better shape than that further west, where 
price lists and organization were for a time abandoned. 
The hardwoods of the south are also in good condition. 
Prices on all items are not as high as at the beginning 
of the year, but there has been no such decline as was in 
the west found in yellow pine. The demand is still good 
and, handicapped by bad logging conditions, the mills 
are not overburdened with stock and feel that their out- 
put is worth what ig asked for it. On the whole, there- 
fore, the southern lumber industry, considering every- 
thing, is in good condition and has back of it a sectional 
prosperity which is sure to have effect on lumber 
demand and prices. 


THE LUMBER TRAFFIC MANAGER. 


There is not a wholesale lumber concern doing a large 
carload trade, particularly where the shipment of lum- 
ber either bought or sold covers a wide territory, that 
could not afford to take into its employ a bright, well- 
pastes railroad man at better than the average railroad 
salary. 

There are a good many lumbermen who by force of 
circumstances have made themselves to a certain extent 
railroad men, but the railroad business is one by itself, 
and no one is so competent to handle the traffic affairs 
of a large lumber handling institution as one who has 
had practical experience in the traffic department of a 
railroad company, especially if he have a wide acquaint- 
ance with railroad traffic officials. There are ins and 
outs to the railroad business which no one but a rail- 
road man can understand or grasp except by long and 
painful experience. It is possible that in some in- 
stances a railroad man in such a position might be 
able to save his salary many times over during the 
year in the mere matter of rates, but aside from this 
delicate phase of the question, the railroad man can 
handle the traffic of a lumber concern in such a way as 
to be worth many times his salary in the mere prompt- 
ness with which business is handled, the readiness with 
which claims could be adjusted and collected, and the 
better standing which his principals would thereby have 
with the railroads, 

The attitude taken by many shippers towards the 
companies with which they do business, being often a 
combination of suspicion and aggression, is calculated 
to arouse antagonism; whereas the average railroad 
official is amenable to reason and may be influenced, as 
far as his duty will permit, by good fellowship. He is 
desirous of doing business as smoothly and as promptly 
as his customers will permit. It is always easier to 
do business with a man who understands what he is 
doing than with a stranger to the matter, and the 
railroad man in charge of a lumber concern’s relations 
to the railroads is able to assume that businesslike atti- 
tude only possible to those familiar with the business. 

In another particular, also, the railroad man may be 
of advantage. If the concern seeks to sell lumber to 
railroads, the personal acquaintance of the traffic mana- 
ger with railroad officials may be of great advantage, 
not only in actually selling the stock—actually securing 
the orders—but by putting the principals to the contract 
en rapport, so to speak; securing less hypercritical spec- 
ifications and a more reasonable inspection on the part 
of the buyer. The few lumber concerns who have added 
a railroad department to their business, in charge of 
a, railroad man—for we understand there are a few who 
have done this—have been many fold repaid for the 
added item of expense. 


SOME TRUST PROBLEMS. 


The net result of industrial and commercial activities 
should be the most economical production and distribu- 
tion in such a way that all concerned shall have their 
just shares in the total production of a community, a 
country or of the world. What these just shares may 
be is a matter of dispute, but the fundamental principle 
is agreed to be all, of whatever economic school. In 
this most economical production and distribution we 
find the greatest possibilities of prosperity and happi- 
ness for the people individually and collectively. 

In this era, economy of production and distribution, 
though not necessarily equitable distribution, is being 
sought by means of combination, and therefore the so- 
called trust question is one of those which is engaging 
the earnest thought of almost every one. There are 
those who are personally interested in the development 
of these new theories of industry and trade; there are 
those who are opposed to them; there are those who 
are merely students of the phenomena presented. There 
are no two opinions about the immediate economy of 
trust methods in manufacture and distribution, though 
there are those who fear that the influence of these 
methods on the individual will result in a deterioration 
of the individual and therefore lessen his productive 
capatity. 

There is another way, however, in which the question 
of combination comes before the student for analysis. 
The “law of supply and demand,” constituting a regu- 
lator of production and consumption, may almost be 
called a natural law in its universality and the inex- 
orableness with which it operates. But nature is crude 
in its methods. If there are too many people in a 
country it kills some of them off by starvation or by 
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pestilence. Operating through the law of supply and 
demand, if the supply be too small it is stimulated by 
an advancing price, in the meanwhile, perhaps, the 
people suffering for want of the product. lf the supply 
be too great, the demand because of cheapness is stimu- 
lated, but in the meantime the supply is forcibly reduced 
by industrial death. It is safe to say, however, that 
men can improve on nature, at least as far as immediate 
effects are concerned. Pestilence and famine can be 
largely done away with, and the evil of overpopulation 
can be met by improved means of subsistence, where 
the people are intelligent and avail themselves of scien- 
tific research and results. 

The outery against combination, while perhaps to a 
certain extent justified, is, in part at least, unjust. It 
would do away with progress along some lines while 
admitting its power and bencfits in others. Why should 
the laws of supply and demand be allowed their course 
uninfluenced by human agency?’ Should not they be 
used and controlled as natural laws are? 

The combination which may have a controlling influ- 
ence upon production and commerce may be purely intel- 
lectual and voluntary—a combination by mutual 
consent, so to speak. When the farmer knows, as he may 
in this day of newspapers and the compilation of all 
sorts of information, that there has been an overproduc- 
tion of a certain crop, he is likely to lessen his acreage 
in that line and devote his land to something else. Yet 
when the producers of a manufactured commodity come 
together and, comparing notes, find that there is over- 
production in their particular commodity and decide 
that to prevent a disastrous decline in prices a lessened 
production is necessary, and then set about lessening 
that production, immediately there is an outcry against 
“interference with free competition,’ against “meddling 
with the laws of supply and demand,” and statutes are 
enacted to prohibit it. 

It may be said that an organization or a mutual 
understanding which is strong enough to limit produc- 
tion, is strong enough arbitrarily to fix prices. That 
may be true. So is the skill which can make a sewing 
machine or a watch or a loom adequate to the manufac- 
ture of rifled cannon and torpedoes. 

The idea should be abandoned that any one can with 
impunity attempt to set aside natural or commercial 
laws, but these laws can be made use of and modified to 
the benefit of all. 

Why should reduction in the output of a commodity 
be objected to when it is known that production is 
larger than demand? There are some who say that 
output is never too large, but that demand is too small. 
This is dodging the question. If an increase of output 
will make possible without loss such a decrease in the 
price that it will encourage the demand to a point where 
it will absorb the production, and if this process of 
cheapening and enlarging be a continuous one, then there 
may be some truth in it; but this is not the case in any 
large way. To continue production in excess of demand 
requires forced sales by means of continually lowering 
prices. These lowered prices at last come below the 
point of cost and even then will not suffice to move the 
output, which is left on the hands of the producers so 
much dead capital and may almost be considered a lia- 
bility rather than an asset. 

The lumber business has not enjoyed the benefits of 
combination in any large or efficient way. Consequently, 
there ‘have been alternating periods of high prices and 
of low prices; of large profits and losses. The lumber 
trade has shown a condition which is not healthful to 
producers, handlers or consumers. There have been 
years of high profits and then perhaps a series of years 
in which there was no profit at all or actual loss. Ad- 
vances in prices have been too abrupt and, lacking gen- 
eral organization in the trade, declines have often been 
sudden and disastrous. On the whole, it is a good 
business, that which has to do with lumber, but it is not 
nearly as healthful and sound as it should be and could 
be if means could be adopted for limiting the output to 
the requirement, on the basis of fair values. As it is 
now, operators must needs reap in a single year or in a 
brief two or three years, the profits which should be 
spread over nearly a decade. It is only the stronger 
operators who can endure the strain of the lean years; 
and thus it is that this business, dealing with a standard 
commodity, one whose value should be as stable as the 
material is staple, shows in times of business depression 
a greater number of failures than any other in the 
country. 

At the present time there is seen an easing off of 
values in some departments of the trade. There is no 
break, and none is likely in view of the generally strong 
condition of business, and yet lumbermen recognize the 
possibility of trouble unless some strengthening influence 
should assert itself. Therefore, curtailment of produc- 
tion of such goods as go very quickly from the tree into 
the channels of trade is suggested. In some sections this 
policy has been adopted. It is a good, safe and conserva- 
tive one. It is the only sensible thing to do, and yet 
we find those who object to any agreement or under- 
standing to this end as in “restraint of trade.” 

Restriction of product is dictated by common sense, 
and also may be justified by an appeal to the public 
good. The old biblical saying to the effect that if one 
member suffer all the others must suffer with it, should 
not be forgotten. It is as true in commercial affairs as 
in physiology or polities or religion. 

The community should simply demand that the power 
of combination should not be exerted to wrong ends. 
Confined within proper limits, however, it is of the 
highest value to the entire community, prevents waste 
of resources and effort, conserves energy and wealth and, 
generally, is an economic factor of the highest impor- 
tance in modern civilization. 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RE- 
TAILER. 


The retail lumber dealer as a merchant requires about 
the same general qualities as are possessed by the suc- 
cessful salesmen in a retail way of any commodity, but 
from a technical standpoint the lumber trade re- 
quires talents that are different from those of the 
handlers of boots or shoes, groceries, or almost 
any other retail commodity. One pound of sugar is like 
another pound; yards of cloth varying not at all in qual- 
ity may be cut from the piece until it is exhausted; but 
no two boards are exactly alike. Grades in lumber are 
but rough divisions as to quality which the average con- 
sumer knows little or nothing about and cares little 
about provided he can get the lumber he needs for his 
purpose.- To fit the goods to the purpose intended is 
one of the tasks of the retail Jumber dealer that requires 
a kind of experience and ability that is not needed by 
most retailers. 

Then again, while lumber is a standard commodity, 
its use depends to quite an extent upon the way in which 
it is pushed by the retailer. If a man wants a side of 
bacon or a dollar’s worth of coffee or sugar, he will go 
after it, and no amount of ability on the part of a 
salesman will increase the aggregate demand no matter 
how it may change the direction of trade from one store 
to the other; but in the retail lumber business the 
skillful lumber salesman is often able to create or sug- 
gest a demand which otherwise would not have developed. 
It may not often be possible for a retail lumber dealer 
to induce a man to build a house when he had no 
previous intention of doing so, but sometimes he can do 
even that, and in the long run a retailer with the proper 
qualifications as a salesman can considerably increase 
the amount of lumber consumed in his locality. 

_ It is after all, however, ability to adapt his commod- 
ity with its infinite variety to the needs of consumers 
and to suggest changes in the demand to fit his stock 
that marks the successful dispenser of lumber; and this 
ability is of such an order that the successful retail 
lumber dealer almost invariably ranks among the 


brightest and most capable men of the community in 
which he does business. 


Tales of the Trade. 


The Growth of an Elm. 


When one sees a beautiful and stately elm tree, which 
to my mind is the most beautiful tree that grows in our 
north country, one often wonders about its age and 
history. I have been watching the growth of an elm 
tree from the ground up. Seven years ago this spring 
my good mother up at Grand Rapids, Mich., who loves 
flowers and plants, and every living thing that comes 
out of the ground, discovered out in her tomato patch, 
which is her especial pet and pride, two tiny elm leaves. 
The baby elm was given a show right then and there. 
It was protected with scraps and shingles and duly 
watered and weeded. It rewarded her attentions by 
becoming a right smart little tree the very first year. 
The following spring the sprig was replanted alongside 
of her home, about midway between the house and that 
of the neighbor’s, the space between the houses being 
perhaps about thirty feet. The axiom that the pot that 
is watched never boils has not held good with this elm, 
for today it is as gloriously topped, as upright and as 
healthy a youngster elm as lives in that fair Michigan 
city. It is a good five inches through and twenty feet 
in height. . 

But—I am sorry to tell the rest of this story, because 
I wanted to point a lesson to the simple method by 
which this great lumber-denuded country of ours might 
be again made to produce quantities of timber—the 
next year after the discovery of her pet elm the good 
mother found another pair of sickly elm leaves strug- 
gling their discouraged way upwards between the 
crevices of a dilapidated board walk. A plank was torn 
up and this adventurous elm was also given a chance, 
but this time the experiment proved a good deal of a 
failure. It is an elm tree all right, but it is not over 
two inches in diameter and it is about as straggly and 
mean-looking a specimen of an amateur.elm as I ever 
saw. But then maybe it was in the blood. 


To Protect the Petrified Forests. 

The interest which was recently taken in the threat- 
ened destruction of the Calaveras grove of big trees in 
California has also called attention to the importance 
of preserving the petrified forests of Arizona. Con- 
gressman John F. Lacey, of Iowa, has introduced in 
congress a bill to set apart lands in Arizona to be known 
as “The Petrified Forest National Park.” The location 
is in the desert region a few hours’ travel by rail east 
of the Grand canon. The petrifications here are not 
occasional or scattered, but are the remains of great 
forests. The trees are mostly a coniferous species, now 
extinct, and doubtless underwent the petrifying 
processes while embedded in sand at the bottom of a 
prehistoric lake. The vegetable matter in the trunks 
of the trees was gradually replaced by mineral matter 
which reproduced the grain and the resulting petrified 
wood takes as high a polish as granite and shows a 
number of beautiful colors. 

At one time it was seriously proposed to grind up 
these trees into powder which would answer as a sub- 
stitute for emery, but the discovery of a more avail- 
able stone in Canada prevented their utilization for this 
purpose. The latest industry to threaten the trees is 
their conversion into mantels, exhibiting more beautiful 








grain than a wood mantel, at the same time being, of 
course, impervious to fire. : 

The mineralization of these woods in some cases 
approaches the appearance of gems and precious stones, 
including chalcedony, opal, agate and, more rarely, 
jasper and onyx. If the bill becomes a law and this 
most interesting natural phenomenon is protected from 
spoilation, it will remain for centuries. The govern- 
ment reserve in Yellowstone park possesses many fine 
specimens of petrified trees, many of them still upright 
in the position in which they originally grew. Many 
of the trees belong to the sequoia family. 


He Didn’t Drown. 


There is an old, old story about Con Danaher, of the 
Danaher & Melendy Company, of Dollarville, Mich., 
which perhaps is so old that it may be new now. Mr. 
Danaher’s father was a lumberman before him, and in 
his boyhood days Con used to have to work for a 
living. Among his other accomplishments he was quite 
an amateur surveyor, and often ran lines in the big 
timber of northern Michigan. About one of the camps 
in Lake county was a half-witted, hare-lipped, lisping 
piece of humanity known as Joe. He was the chore boy 
about the premises. One pay day Joe imagined himself 
$1.50 short in his pay. Con was paymaster and insisted 
that the amount paid the boy was right. A dispute 
arose, which resulted in the discharge of Joe. Mr. 
Danaher had forgotten all about the incident as time 
rolled by, but Joe was sore and sore “for fair,” as 
events proved. A year later Mr. Danaher was running 
a line, and coming to a lake with which that country is 
interspersed and wishing to avoid a long detour, he 
hallooed to a solitary fisherman he saw out on the water 


-in a dugout and got him to row him across the lake so 


that he might take up his line on the other side. The 
fisherman was Joe, whom the lumberman had not recog- 
nized. After they had gotten weil out the conversa- 
tion opened in this wise from Joe: 

“Con, can you swim?” 

“No, not a stroke.” 

“Con, you remember that $1.50 you owe me?” 

“I don’t owe you a cent.” 

“Con, I think you had better pay me that $1.50.” 

“T don’t owe you a cent.” 

“Con, can’t you swim?” 

“I told you I couldn’t swim a stroke.” 

“Well, Con, you will have to drown, then.” 

Whereupon the scamp overturned the boat and Dana- 
her swam to shore. This story just illustrates some- 
thing of Con Danaher’s character. When he is right 
he never compromises, and from the fact that he never 
compromises it is pretty good evidence that he is usually 
right. 

An Irish-German Lumberman. 


Among the stories which may be heard in the lum- 
ber camps there is one of an educated young German, 
a graduate of Heidelberg, whose desire for frontier life, 
coupled with the desire to learn English, brought him 
finally to a lumber camp, where he occupied a clerical 
position. He came out to Chicago and the civilized 
society to which he had been accustomed in the spring, 
very proud of his mastery of English, only to discover 
to his chagrin that, inasmuch as all the lumbermen of 
the camp where he had been at work were Irishmen, 
he had unconsciously acquired a fine Irish brogue, which 
he has never succeeded in getting rid of, although this 
was several years ago. 


A Hermit’s Unsuccessful Search for Solitude. 


Henry J. Crocker, of San Francisco, who is largely 
interested in a new lumbering operation in the moun- 
tainous regions of Tuolumne county, California, tells 
a pretty good story of a hermit named Freidenburg, 
who came out from Iowa and located a cabin and little 
farm upon the top of an almost inaccessible California 
peak. “Thank God,” he exclaimed, with a sigh of relief, 
“I am now where there are no neighbors and no rail- 
roads.” Within a year from that time a logging road 
in which Mr. Crecker is interested, in a wild leap upon 
trestled stilts from one mountain top to another, 
touched upon the hermit’s mountain and made a big cut 
in front of his cabin, so that he had to build a bridge 
over it in order to get to his “farm.” 
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HOW SHOULD IT BE BILLED. 


Detroit, Micu., June 30.—Editor American Lumberman— 
Dear Sir: We had shipped to our order at an eastern point 
three cars of box lumber, 5-4 resawed, which was refused by 
the parties to whom it was sold. This lumber was later 
disposed of to another concern, the order calling for “three 
cars of, box lumber at $9 a thousand for %.” 

The order also stated that the stock was the three cars 
which had been inspected by the purchaser’s representative. 
The question now arises as to how this stock should be billed. 
Should we invoice each car at double the number of feet 
shown in the original invoice or should the measurement be 
given as for ordinary % stock? WHOLESALER. 

To the Lumberman it would appear that the latter 
manner is the proper one. Thus one car, which con- 
tained 15,125 feet of 5-4 stock, resawed should be billed 
as 24,200 feet instead of 30,250 feet. The contention 
might be made by the original shipper that this is not 
the proper method, but from the wording of the order it 
is difficult to see how any other construction could be 
put upon it. On this basis the proper way to arrive 
at the contents of each car would to deduct one- 
quarter from the quantity shown by the. original invoice, 
which would give the superficial measurement of 5-4 
stock, and multiply the result by two to obtain the sur- 
face measurement of the 5-8 stock. If the lumber had 
been sold as 5-4 box resawed at $18 a thousand, the 
proposition would be an entirely different one. 
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Novel Timber Seasoning — Commercial Forest Products— Grading Marks — Kinds of Wood 
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The Seasoning of Timber—CCV. 

In America we have air drying and kiln drying. In 
Russia they have both, although their dry kilns are 
rare structures and when found are usually very sub- 
stantially constructed entirely of iron and steel. They 
have, also, a third seasoning process which I believe has 
never been introduced, at least to any extent, in Ameri- 
can lumbering operations. At a suitable season of the 
year the tree is girdled about thee feet from the surface 
of the ground and the bark loosened by an instrument 
corresponding very much to what our hemlock peelers 
call a “spud.” The bark is then split into strips, and 
taking hold of one of these strips the workman steps 
back from the tree and pulls the strip loose as far 
toward the branches as possible. This is done until the 
tree has been stripped of its natural covering and stands 
unprotected in the sun and wind. Naturally, under 
such circumstances, the tree dies, but in dying it seasons 
much more rapidly than it would had it been cut down 
in the green state and stripped of its branches, because 
the leaves in drying up on the tree dry the sap from the 
trunk. ‘This practice has been practically applied in 
this country in a different way by the advocacy of the 
felling of oak in the summer time and allowing the 
leaves to remain upon the trunk until the trunk becomes 
thoroughly seasoned before cutting into the logs, and 
this will be found fully set forth upon page 31 of the 
American Lumberman of November 11, 1899. The Rus- 
sians, however, have found a very novel method certainly 
of conducting the operations upon such trees as submit 
readily to be stripped of their bark in this fashion, 
thougn I believe the severance of the tree from the stump 
prevents the absorption of further moisture through the 
root capillaries. 


Russian System in Wood Grading.—CCVI. 


A Russian’ work giving a set of comprehensive grad- 
ing rules would by no means be a “vest pocket manual.” 
As | have already indicated, every scrap of forest mate- 
rial has its classification and its use, and the subdivision 
is infinite. 

Take firewood for instance. With us as a rule it would 
be firewood, and that and the stove would be the end 
of it. True, the purchaser might be a little interested 
to know whether it was seasoned or not, and what kind 
of wood the most of it was, for like as not a single 
cord in America may contain a half dozen kinds of 
wood; but he would probably be satisfied with as indefi- 
nite an answer as that of the farmer who replied, ‘Wal, 
the best part on’t ez oak;” and the best part of it was, 
but not the biggest part, by any manner of means. 

In Russia the calorific power of the various kinds of 
wood has been calculated with painful minuteness; and 
if they ever do mingle different varieties it is only when 
their heat-giving quality is practically identical—or 
rather when their intrinsic values practically correspond, 
because other things also enter into consideration, chiefly 
the free-splitting quality of the wood. This is because 
in the woods it is cut in 7-foot lengths and up to 9 
inches or so thick, and further manipulated after it 
reaches the market, according to its ultimate use in 
factories or at the domestic hearthstone. Fuel is fur- 
ther subdivided according to its straightness and the 
portion of the tree it comes from. ‘The lower part of 
the trunk is apt to be the straightest and certain to 
have the most heat power, and therefore constitutes 
the first grade, the balance of fair size constituting a 
second grade. Fagots up to 24 inches in diameter and 
4 to 54 feet long are tied into bundles without assort- 
ing for length, and are known as fire brushwood. 


Commercial Forest Products —CCVII. 


With all this ceremony over firewood it is considered 
merely a by-product after all, and not one to which a 
tree would be devoted that is worthy of any higher use. 
What they consider the real commercial products of the 
forest the Russians divide into (a) round and square 
timbers, poles, railroad ties, etc; (b) sawn planks and 
boards, ete., and (c) staves, shingles, lath, ete. 

Round timbers for use in buildings and bridges ‘must 
be 56 feet or more in length, with no rot and few knots, 
and with the diameter of the smallend not less than 
two-thirds that of the middle of the stick. Pine and elm 
are used, and in some sections aspen also, our quaking 
asp. Often the bark is left on round timbers for domes- 
tic use. The extreme length mentioned is the forest 
specification, as the various markets require different 
lengths for different purposes. Those intended for saw- 
ing are usually required 30 feet in length, and run 
about 10 to 14 inches in diameter, and they run from 
that down to 21 feet long. The knotty upper portion of 
the trunk, unfit for sawing, is still considered building 
timber; and in some Russian wood markets ready 
framed peasant huts may be obtained, framed from this 
material, with walls and ceiling, but no roof, this being 
supplied by thatching. They range from 14 feet to 21 
feet square and about 16 feet high, and are rfamed 
from material 5 to 8 inches in diameter. They are uni- 
versally square, as containing the greatest space within 


a given amount of wall; a consideration, however, more 
practical than esthetic. Should the American Lumber- 
man ever establish a Russian edition, its model house 
plans ought to find an enthusiastic reception among 
lumber dealers catering to the plain people. 


St. Petersburg Timber-Grading [Marks - CCVIII. 


Timber of the first quality, suitable for sawing, is by 
St. Petersburg timber merchants indicated by a mark 
cut on the butt like No. 1. The second class of saw 
timber is marked like No. 2. The third mark is used 
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RUSSIAN TIMBER GRADING MARKS. 


on undersized timber. Knotty or unsound timber is 
damned with the fourth hieroglyphic, while if it be 
crooked or bent its condemnation is branded upon it in 
the form of No, 5. 

Notwithstanding the advent of iron and steel in ship- 
building, the Russian forests are still largely called 
upon in this direction for the Russian shipyards. 


Classes of Export Material - CCIX. 


It is the sort of material which Russia exports, how- 
ever, and which comes more or less into competition with 
American lumber and timber, which more directly inter- 
ests the American reader of these observations. To 
Meinel, Danzel and Koenigsburg, Germany, go chiefly 
round timbers of pine and fir, 18, 24, 30, 36, 42,48 and 
54 feet in length, 9 inches and up in diameter. A certain 
size of long timber constitutes the chief export to Ham- 
burg, 49 feet long and 12 to 16 inches in diameter. The 
timbers fer Berlin are in diameter about the same, but 
the favorite lengths range from 21 to 42 feet. These 
timbers are always divested of the outer bark in pre- 
paring for export. 





SHIPBUILDING TIMBER FOR EXPORT. 


“Stumps,” or short butt-cuts, of hardwoods are often 
exported, for use in machine framing, carriage work, 
wooden mortars and pestles and other turned articles. 
These are usually 4 to 8 feet long, and 4 inches and 
up in diameter. 

From St. Petersburg are exported considerable quan- 
tities of fir poles which have been peeled. 

By calks is meant timber which has been hewn or 
more rarely sawn upon two, three or four sides. Three- 
sided oak calks, the bark remaining upon the fourth 
side, are exported to England and Holland for ship- 
building purposes, in lengths from 8 to 16 feet, 6 to 14 
inches thick. (See cut No, 2.) Squared timbers sent 
to England are usually squared to the edge, but the 
Holland trade permits more economy in utilizing the 
contents of the log, as the corners are worked off in 
the manner shown by cut No. 3. 


Special Market Requirements for Oak—CCX. 


For keel timber in shipbuilding oak is supplied in 
sizes 12 to 23 inches wide and 10 to 20 inches thick. 
In artillery supplies iron is much used now where 
wood once was, but for ammunition boxes oak is called 

















THE TIMBERS HOLLAND TAKES. 


for in 6-foot lengths, 8x4} inches in diameter. The rail- 
roads want oak 9 to 10 feet long, up to 18 inches wide, 
for buffer calks, meaning the cross timber at the end of 
the car which carries the buffer heads, couplers, etc. Con- 
siderable other car material goes also to France, Bel- 
gium and Germany. 


Saw [ill Products—CCXI. 


Timbers are usually produced independently of the 
saw mill, being hewn in the forest; but the saw mill 
plays an important part in Russian exports, two-thirds 
or more of which are thick plank, of pine, fir, oak, cedar, 
birch, larch, alder, maple and aspen, other woods very 
rarely. In the Volga mills planks are often produced 
30 feet, long and 9 inches thick. In Archangel planks 
are produced for export of 9 inches thickness, 23 feet 
long. The following are measurements for planks and 
boards in the St. Petersburg market: Pine and fir, 21 to 28 
feet long; 7 to 11 inches wide; %, 1, 14, 2, 24 and 3 inches 
thick. At Moscow, the lengths run between 16 and 26 
feet; the widths from 12 to 14 inches and the thick- 
ness from 34 to 5 inches. Boards and planks for cabinet- 
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makers’ use must be free from knots and otherwise first 
class in every way. Aspen and alder are quite largely 
used for barrel headings. 

A special export from the port of Archangel is strictly 
clear pine and fir planks and boards 12 to 22 feet long. 
Anything up to 14 inches thick they call a board and 
anything 24 to 3 inches thick is a plank if over 9 inches 
wide; if between 7 and 8 inches wide it is a batten. This 
a simply a reminder of the meaning of these terms, in 
universal use throughout Europe. 

The shingles manufactured in Russia are made from 
fir and aspen. Excelsior is quite largely manufactured 
from fir, aspen and beech wood. Aspen is quite largely 
cut up into wooden ribbons, the wider of which are 
used in weaving baskets, the narrower being often 
manufactured into hats and sieves. J. E. D. 





Law for Lumbermer. 


Construction of Contract for Advances on Lumber. 


A written contract was entered into whereby one party 
agreed with another, who was engaged in operating a 
portable saw mill, to furnish and advance to him $8 on 
every thousand feet of lumber of certain kinds and 
dimensions, delivered on the river bank. For any 
advancement made under this contract, it stated that 
a lien was thereby given on said lumber to secure the 
payment of said advancement, with 6 percent interest 
theron until paid. It also contained a stipulation that 
should any of said lumber be shipped to market for sale, 
it was to be shipped for account of the party agreeing 
to make said advances. The amount of lumber upon 
which advancement was to be made under this contract 
was not to exceed 300,000 feet. 

Under this contract, lumber approximating 300,000 
feet was, from time to time, cut and delivered on the 
bank of the river, and a considerable sum of money was 
advanced thereon. But while the lumber was being 
loaded on barges for transportation to market, under 
the supervision of the party who made the advances, two 
attachments were levied thereon. Then a number of 
persons who had performed labor in the saw mill, and 
others who had sold standing timber to the owner of the 
saw mill, brought suit, claiming liens under section 
2487 of the Kentucky statutes, as having been the 
employees of the latter party in the business, and as 
having furnished materials for the carrying on of the 
business; it being claimed that the saw mill was a 
manufacturing establishment, within the meaning of 
the section, and that practically the property of the 
owner of the establishment had come to be distributed 
among creditors by operation of law. The lien claimed 
was also sought to be justified by reason of an agreement 
between the party making the advances and the two 
attaching creditors, whereby he was permitted to take 
the lumber to market and dispose of it to the best 
advantage he could, the proceeds to stand in lieu of the 
lumber. 

The trial court adjudged that the contract, which had 
been put of record, was a mortgage, and that, as only 
some $300 worth of lumber was in existence on the river 
bank at the time of its execution, the rest being stand- 
ing timber, it was void as to all except that which was 
in being and in the possession of the mortgagor. But 
the court of appeals of Kentucky declares this an erro- 
nous view of the contract. It holds, Bogard vs. Tyler’s 
administrator and others, 55 Southwestern Reporter 709, 
that the fact that the contract was put of record did 
not make it a mortgage. In its view, it was simply a 
contract for the delivery to the party who was to make 
the advances, upon the bank, of the sawed lumber, upon 





‘ which it was agreed he should have a lien for the 


advances made by him, shipments to market to be made 


in his name. The contract provided, therefore, not for a 


mortgage, but for a pledge. No lien attached under it 
until delivery, actual or constructive, to him upon the 
bank of the river. When this was done, his lien accrued 
under the contract, and he had the right to retain pos- 
session of the pledged property until its sale, either by 
consent of the pledgor or after proper proceedings, 
accounting to the pledgor for the surplus over the 
advances made by him. 

As to the lien claimed to be given employees and 
material men, the court says that, being statutory, all 
the conditions imposed by the statute must exist in 
order to create it. There must be a manufacturing 
establishment; and, under the evidence, as the saw mill 
was engaged in manufacturing lumber for the market, 
the court thinks there was one. But it does not consider 
that the other requirement was met, namely, that, in 
order to create the lien, the property or effects of the 
owner or operator of the manufacturing establishment 
must (1) be assigned for the benefit of creditors, or (2) 
come into the hands of any executor, administrator, com- 
missioner, receiver of a court, trustee, or assignee for 
the befiefit of creditors, or (3) in any wise come to be 
distributed among creditors, whether by operation of law 
or by the act of such owner or operator. Hence, it holds 
that there was no such lien in this case. 


Liability for Refusal to Take Part of Output Con- 
tracted for. 


A company gave an order, which was accepted, for a 
firm’s entire cut of clapboards for a year, estimated to be 
ten or twelve carloads, the company to call for and 
accept same before a certain date, prices delivered on 
the cars at Boston points being named in the order. The 
firm to which the order was given fulfilled, and was 
ready to fulfill, the terms of its contract in all respects. 
But just before the date provided for the completion 
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of the contract, the company refused to take any more 
of the clapboards, and some 26,000 of the less desirable 
portion of them were left on the firm’s hands. About 
a year and a half later the firm sold all of these clap- 
boards at auction. 

Now, it being found that the firm had fully performed 
its part of the contract, the supreme court of New 
Hampshire holds, Tripp vs. Forsaith Machine Company, 


-45 Atlantic Reporter 746, it was immaterial whether 


the company’s refusal to perform its part was occasioned 
by a decline in the market value of clapboards or by some 
other cause. The firm was entitled to recover the differ- 
ence between the contract price of the clapboards and 
their market value at the time when the company refused 
to accept them. ‘Lhe price obtained at the auction sale 
was evidence of their value at that time, and also of 
their value at the date the company refused to accept 
them. 

Upon the company’s refusal to accept the clapboards, 
the firm, the court holds, was at liberty to dispose of 
them, and became entitled to damages for the breach of 
the contract. But the firm could not, by any acts of 
its own, enhance the damages. It kept the clapboards 
at its own risk and cost. Had the clapboards been 
destroyed by fire, the loss would have been the firm’s and 
not the company’s. It could not charge the company 
with the storage of its own property, nor with the taxes 
upon it. Neither was the company chargeable with the 
expense of the auction sale as such. 

Wherefore, assuming that the market value of the 
clapboards refused was the sum which they brought at 
the auction sale, the court holds that the firm’s dam- 
ages would be the contract price of clapboards not 
taken by the company, less their market value, as shown 
by the auction sale. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


The first week of July is never expected to bring with 
it a rush of business and therefore the dullness of the 
past six days has not been unexpected. Last year there 
was no letup in demand for Fourth of July or any other 
holiday, but this year manufacturers and wholesalers 
are being given a taste of old-fashioned midsummer 
dullness. The sending out of new discounts last week 
and the withdrawal of special quotations has also tended 
to check demand temporarily until retailers become sat- 
isfied that distributers are in earnést about maintaining 
prices. The market has been more or less disturbed for 
a month or six weeks past and this has not tended to 
encourage the placing of orders for regular stock in 
advance of immediate requirements. Traveling men 
report, however, that retail stocks are comparatively 
light and that the dealers throughout the country must 
begin to place orders more freely in the near future. 
Demand is expected to pick up again about the middle 
or last of this month and most wholesalers are counting 
on an active fall trade. Throughout the west crops are 
good or promise well, except in Norta Dakota and north- 
ern Minnesota. The southwest, which is a good con- 
sumptive field for doors and mill work, is in especially 
good condition and the manufacturers who cater to the 
trade in that section expect to have plenty of orders in 
sight by August 1 or a little later. 


* * * 


Trade during June was much lighter than for the 
same month last year, but when the mid-year balances 
are compared the showing in most cases is favorable to 
the past six months, as far as the volume of business is 
concerned. It will be remembered that during the 
period of low prices the latter part of December and in 
January there was heavy carload buying by the retail 
dealers in all sections of the country. Orders placed at 
that time kept the wholesalers busy well into May, so 
that while new business has been rather slow coming in 
since March no great falling off in shipments was notice- 
able until within the past month or six weeks. The 
bulk of the business done so far this year has been on a 
low range of values, but with as good a showing for the 
last half of the season there will not be much reason for 
wholesalers to complain. 


* ” * 


Manufacturers have had the worst end of the dea) so 
far this season. When values began to advance in Jan- 
uary they were confident that the market on regular 
stock would reach a point commensurate with the 
increased cost of material and of manufacture. Shop 
plank have advanced $8 to $10 a thousand within the 
past year and a half; other raw material, except glass, 
in even greater proportion, and there has been a 
material increase in the labor cost. It is these influ- 
ences which have kept manufacturers from cutting loose 
on prices in the face of the light demand they have had 
since early spring. Goods have been accumulating in 
the warehouses of the manufacturers, and of course con- 
cessions have been offered now and then in order to 
move large blocks, but an open break in the market ‘has 
been strenuously resisted. In order to prevent too 
heavy an accumulation of regular stock the factories 
have been running light for a month past, reducing 
their output on the average about one-third. This pol- 
icy of reduction will be followed through the present 
month, or until the demand is sufficiently heavy to jus- 
tify a return to full capacity. 

* * a 


The window glass factories are all closed down and it 
will be the middle of September before any new glass 
will come on the market, admitting that the factories 
start up promptly on September 1, as arranged for in 








the wage scale agreement between the American Win- 
dow Glass Company and the blowers’ organization. The 
combine, it is said, has disposed of practically all of its 
glass and there is not a heavy stock in the hands of 
independent factory operators. The bulk of the avail- 
able supply is held by the large jobbers and thus the 
situation indicates a strong market during the sum- 
mer. Possibly there will be no further advances in 
prices, though it is expected that the smaller sizes will 
bring more money before fall. It is understood to be 
the policy of the combine to maintain a low range of 
values and thus discourage the building of new inde- 
pendent factories. However, should the combine ar- 
rangement with the blowers enable it to command the 
services of members of that organization as against the 
independents, the present low price may be modified as 
soon as that fact is demonstrated. Last week a meet- 
ing of independent window glass manufacturers’ with 
about 800 pot capacity represented was held at Cleve- 
land, O., and an organization formed to be known as 
the Window Glass Manufacturers’ Association. The 
primary object was to place the independents in shape 
to consider the wage question, but it is believed the 
association will develop into a permanent organiza- 
tion for the protection of concerns outside of the 
American Window Glass Company. Officers were 
elected and a wage committee appointed which, on the 
following day, conferred with President Burns, of the 
window glass workers’ organization, at Pittsburg. Noth- 
ing came of this conference and it is stated that 
no arrangement will be made with the independents 
until the four trades have arranged with the com- 
bine, as the blowers’ organization does not propose 
to put the independents in a position to sign with the 
flatteners and cutters and resume work until a gen- 
eral resumption takes place. To offset the stock bonus 
offered by the American Window Glass Company a 
majority of the independents have announced that 
workmen in their factories will be paid a bonus in 
cash which will equal or exceed the benefits derived by 
the organization from the combine’s proposition. No 
wage agreement has been made between the American 
Window Glass Company and the flatteners and cutters’ 
wage committee, but it is expected that all scales will 
be signed in time to make an early start this fall. 
* * * 


According to Chicago wholesalers there is plenty of 
room for improvement in demand for doors and mill 
work. Traveling men, however, report that retailers 
have disposed of most of the stock bought early in 
the season and therefore an improvement in the de- 
mand is expected within the next two or three weeks. 
As is usual, the first week in July has been extremely 
quiet. Last month there was only a fair demand for 
regular stock and the inquiry for estimates on odd 
work was much lighter than for the same month last 
year; in fact, below the average June for a number 
of years past. Much of this is attributed to labor 
troubles which have been more or less prevalent all 
over the country. Now that these labor troubles have 
practically disappeared, it is expected that there will 
be considerable building this fall throughout the terri- 
tory tributary to this market. In the city trade mat- 
ters have improved considerably within the past month. 
Work is going ahead on buildings under construction 
and the mills which were tied up for a time because 
of inability to deliver work already contracted for 
have been reasonably busy. The market is not as firm 
as many would like to see it, but there has been a 
slight improvement in this respect recently and whole- 
salers especially seem determined to maintain the pres- 
ent basis of prices. 

* * on 

The threatened strike of the woodworkers on July 
1 has been averted by an agreement reached at a 
meeting held on Monday at the Great Northern Hotel 
in this city. Under the terms of this agreement the 
woodworkers are granted an increase of wages after 
March 1, 1901, providing the manufacturers of Mil- 
waukee and Cincinnati grant similar increases to their 
employees at that time. The men at present are 
receiving $2 a day, working nine hours, which is said 
to be about 18 percent more than is being paid in 
other manufacturing centers. This demand for an 
increase was made by workmen engaged in the plants 
manufacturing interior finish and store fixtures and 
did not directly affect the sash and door plants, though 
a strike, had it been inaugurated, would have no doubt 
become general. 

- * * 

There is a good demand for mill work at Kansas City, 
Mo., and the planing mills are all busy, with good 
prospects of continuing that way for an indefinite 
period. The demand for regular stock goods from the 
country is not unusually heavy, but the sash and door 
men say that it is about normal for this time of the 
year, while they speak encouragingly of their pros- 
pects and are preparing for a heavy fall business. 
Prices are well maintained, and no break is anticipated 
in that territory during the coming season. 

* ” * 


The general trade at Minneapolis, Minn., in sash 
and doors is hardly up to what is expected at this 
season. In stock goods the demand is steady and the 
run of orders is increasing. In special work there is 
practically no change. Some late orders are coming in 
for screens, but for the most part they are small and 
the volume of this business is unimportant. Manu- 
facturers in all lines are looking to the future rather 
than to the present for business. With the final set- 
tlement of the labor troubles and a reduction in the 
price of materials they feel that fall building will be 
reasonably brisk. 


No beter evidence of the renewed activity that is likely 
in building affairs after the Fourth of July is well past 
can be desired than the improvement felt in the sash and 
door industry. In New York city the inquiry has 
greatly improved, even within the last week, and what 
18 still better, this inquiry is being followed up by orders. 
Some of the big manufacturers are curtailing their out- 
put, as is usual during the hot months, and reports as 
to the way prices are being upheld are satisfactory. 

* * * 

In view of the general trade conditions it is hardly to 
be expected that the sash, door and blind factories would 
be particularly active at the present time. A fair amount 
of business is being done at Baltimore, Md., however, 
although the dullness in building this summer is neces- 
sarily reflected in the demand for the product of wood- 
working factories. Prices correspond to the quotations 
on lumber. This summer, as during other years of 
restricted activity, the observation has again been veri- 
fied that lumber is most backward in feeling the effects 
of reviving business, but that its momentum also carries 
it along when other trades have begun to complain. 


* * * 


At Boston, Mass., trade is a little quiet, but dealers do 
not report any concessions in price on pine doors. It is 
safe to say that when these tellows fail to report con- 
cessions none exist. Whitewood and cypress doors are 
still held at about 80 and 5 percent to 80 and 10 per- 
cent off the list, while Washington cedars show no 
change, and are freely bought. 





The New Gould Catalog. 


He who originated the saying that “there is nothing 
new uncer the sun” had not seen the new sash and door 
catalog just issued by the well known sash and door 
house, the Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis. While in many respects sash and door catalogs are 
more or less the same, in this catalog are embodied a 
number oi new ideas. In the first place it is printed on 
very fine paper, so that all of the cuts, including many 
nice half tone engravings, are reproduced to the best 
advantage. 

The catalog is bound in cloth of a royal purple color, 
which distinguishes it from all other sash and door 
catalogs. The dealer who has a number of catalogs on 
his desk does not have to hunt through the lot to find 
that of the Gould Manufacturing Company, for it can 
be easily picked out by its color. The frontispiece con- 
sists of a very fine half tone engraving of James P. 
Gould, the president of the company and veteran sash 
and door man of Oshkosh. The part devoted to parquet 
flooring is something original, while the cuts of the 
Roman, Corinthian and other columns and caps are 
masterpieces of the engraver’s art. There are a number 
of designs of house interiors and stairs, as well as illus- 
trations of the many different designs of special doors 
made by the Gould Manufacturing Company. The cuts 
of front windows, showing the colored art glass tran- 
some, are something new for sash and door catalogs, as 
well as the stair interiors, inside grills and church 
interiors. 

No retail lumber dealer should be without this new 
catalog of the Gould Manufacturing Company, a pen 
and ink reproduction of which will be found on page 95 
of this issue of the Lumberman. It is one of the most 
expensive catalogs of sash and doors ever issued, but will 
be sent free by the Gould Manufacturing Company upon 
application and the receipt of 17 cents, the actual cost 
of the postage. Secretary Harry G. Gould, in geting up 
this book, has demonstrated his possession of up-to-date 
ideas of the use of printer’s ink in every particular. 





OF THE SECOND GENERATION. 
(Continued from Front Page.) 


two years ago, and now has active charge of the finances. 
A. C. Soper looks after the manufacturing end and has 
general supervision of the planning of the financial part 
of the business, but when it comes to running the yard 
and looking after the details, James P. Soper is the 
main spoke in the wheel. The latter’s training has been 
almost entirely in the merchandising side of the busi- 
ness. His strong point has been capacity for detail 
work of the yard, including receiving, shipping, selling 
and buying lumber. It is doubtful if the lumber trade 
has a superior in this branch of the business. Person- 
ally no man is more popular with his associates and com- 
petitors in the lumber trade. He is a peculiar com- 
bination of self-confidence and modesty, a stickler for 
honesty in business methods and a type of the best 
citizenship to be found in the country. He is a thoroughly 
practical all-around business man, progressive and 
active, full of expedients to widen and improve the ¢rade 
of the company, and stands high in business circles of 
the city. For a number of years he has been a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, was six years ago its president, and 
has also held the position of treasurer of that organiza- 
tion for some time. He proved an admirable executive 
officer, both efficient and popular. 

Whether or not the business of the Soper Lumber 
Company will be perpetuated in the third generation 
remains to be seen. A. C, Soper had two sons, and J. P. 
Soper one son, but both of them have many years of 
active business life still before them in the ordinary 
course of events. When the time does come for them 
to lay down the cares of business life their successors, 
whoever they may be, will find that the reputation and 
standing of the Soper Lumber Company has not suf- 
fered in any way at the hands of the second generation. 
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Raided Into Fame. 


When I stepped from the car at Northfield, Minn., 
Senator Lathrop, of Reilly & Lathrop, was pushing a 
letter through a hole into the postal car. He insisted 
that he carry my grip over to the oflice, and once inside 
he took my card down from where it was sticking behind 
the wires of the telephone. “I was thinking of you this 
morning, and took your card and stuck it up there,” he 
said. Mr. Lathrop has had this card around him since 
last January, when we met on a train. He then told me 
about a lumber jack of which he is the inventor, and I 
said to him that sooner or later 1 should go to North- 
field to see that jack. Here comes in the question: Why 
should Mr. Lathrop on that particular morning—one of 
more than 150 other mornings—be thinking about me 
to the extent that he should put the card up in plain 
sight before his eyes? If you know, tell me. I do not 
know, except that when whizzing up through Minne- 
sota I telegraphed him mentally. 

At one time Northfield was in everybodys’ mouth. One 
day in 1876, at noon, the Younger brothers attempted to 
rob a bank there. It was supposed that tne James 
brothers were along, but they were not captured. In 
the fracas two of the robbers, and also two citizens, 
were killed. A dozen years ago I saw the Younger 
brothers in the state penitentiary, at Stillwater, where 
they are doing life service for their crime. If 1 remember 
rightly they were making leather belts, and the guard 
said they were behaving first rate. But any of us can 
behave first rate when we have to. Kven unto this day 
much is said about this raid. ‘The bank building 
is pointed out, as are also the positions occupied by the 
citizens when they pinked their men. It was told to me 
that one man, to get away from the gang, ran up the 
street and crawled under the sidewalk, while another, 
an old man, mixed with the ruffians, throwing stones at 
them and roundly cussing them. 


Almost a Preacher.. 


Mr. Lathrop came within an ace of being a preacher. 
His grandfather, father, two uncles and one brother 
preached. The latter is now preaching in a church in 
Massachusetts that was built 125 years ago; that is 
sided with cedar, fastened on with wooden pegs. Mr. 
Lathrop says that when he was about fourteen years old 
he thought he wouldn’t live unless he could preach, but 
that feeling gradually wore off, and he became a fisher- 
man and lumberman. He is one of the famous fisher- 





“He became a fisherman.” 


men of the northwest, and is so skillful in this line that 
he can catch any fish you have a mind to name, out of a 
frog pond. He is the patentee and manufacturer of a 
hook that holds a fish once it is caught. Possibly if 
Mr. Lathrop had preached he would not have served his 
fellow men to better advantage than he has as a fish hook 
inventor. In the latter capacity he has kept thousands 
of lies out of men’s mouths, for when using this hook no 
fisherman can come home and say that a fish weighing 
fifteen pounds was brought to the surface and escaped, 
when in all probability the fish was not so heavy but that 
a two-cent postage stamp would carry it through Uncle 
Sam’s mails. Mr. Lathrop sent one of his hooks to 
ex-President Cleveland, and that gentleman wrote a nice 
letter back, saying that it looked to him like an ingen- 
ious device for lessening the danger of losing the fish 
when -hooked, and preventing the profanity which is apt 
to ensue. You see, when a fish escapes from Mr. Cleve- 
land’s hook he knows how it is himself. Mr. Lathrop 
has this letter of Cleveland’s nicely preserved on the 
back of a picture of Christ. 

Mr. Lathrop brought out his thoroughbred gray 
charger that can reel off a mile in seven minutes, and 
we took in the town. When we were passing the Norwe- 
gian college Mr. Lathrop remarked that some of the 
prettiest girls he ever saw attended that school. He said 
their hair was of the color of the hues of the golden 
sunset, their complexion was like a dish of cream with 
a strawberry crushed in it, and their waists, uncramped 
by corsets, were larger than a fellow could reach around. 
That’s the way.it is going; our American girls simper 
and carry lap dogs, search the town for the corset that 
will hug them the tightest, while these girls of other 
nationalities will live close to nature, and bring forth 











the men who will be our governors and presidents as 
well as ditch diggers. I don’t know what America 
would come to if the gates at Castle Garden were locked. 
I know if that had been the case right along—if my 
French, Irish, Dutch, English and Kamchatkaian ances- 
tors had been excluded, | am unable to figure where I 
would have been at these days. 

Then I went home with Mr. Lathrop at dinner time 
and ate so much that I was ashamed of myself. My 
appetite is what has given me my aldermanie propor- 
tions. Lumbermen must be good family providers, 
Every few days I step on a weighing machine, slip a 
penny into the slot, and more and more all the time 
the thing says I pull down. 

I did not see the other Jumbermen of Northfield, as 
they were up town or elsewhere. I wanted to see Mr. 
Crary, but I think the gang of paperers in his office had 
driven him wild and he had taken to the woods; and 
one of Mr. Blodgett’s men said the last he saw of him 
he was on his wheel racing with a locomotive up the 
Maple Leaf track. I want to see you all, gentlemen; 
I travel thousands of miles and spend several cents in 
an effort to do so, but if I can’t I can’t, and I know 
you will recognize that as good robust logic. 


lr Lathrop’s Jack. 


Last year J. Rumsey Reeve had a jack, but it was 
not of this order. Then you northwestern lumbermen 
remember a jack that a few years ago made a trip from 
Minneapolis to Duluth with you, but that was not the 
kind of jack I am talking about, either. 1 wonder where 
that old white lumber jack is now? I saw his picture 
hanging in a lumber office yesterday. To hear the boys 
talk about him on that occasion one would think they 
would be willing to pull spears of grass the year round 
to keep him chewing. But now he has passed from 
sight, and nobody can tell where his bones lie. It was 
the same with the Hoo-Hoo cat. Many a time that cat 
sat on my desk, while I, as the seminary girl would say, 
was dashing off powerful editorials. ‘Tom Shevlin once 
told me that one of those editorials raised the water 
in the Mississippi and brought down the logs. Will 
Ellis groumed the Hoo-Hoo cat, and for a while frog’s 
legs were none too good for him to chew on. But it is 
time that works all changes, and time keeps rolling 
along. Finally the Hoo-Hoo cat was neglected, then 
he was turned out to grass down in Englewood, and no 
doubt sooner or later got his head shot off for stealing 
chickens. That is the way we go—feted and flattered 
when in our prime, and when old got rid of in the easiest 
possible way. 

Mr. Lathrop’s jack is a labor saver. It will also 
prevent the stakes of the wagon from breaking over. It 
will do several things, but before I go farther let me 
illustrate it. 
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Stick the small ends of BB into the holes of A and you 

have the complete affair. I studied geometry when I 
was a kid, and am thereby able to handle such prob- 
lems. 
A is an oak stick, 3x4, and BB are other oak sticks 
an inch thick and about four inches wide. Between 
the mortises in A the distance is 39 inches—one inch 
more than the distance from one wagon stake to the 
other. The stakes can be made any length, preferably 
about four feet. 

When you want to put on a big load of lumber, hav- 


“ing loaded to the top of the wagon stakes, use two 


jacks, placing one in front near the forward stakes, 
and the other in the rear near the hind ones. Then 
you have extended stakes, and can proceed to put on 
your big load of lumber. It does away with binders, 
and enables you to pile on as much lumber as you want 
to. Of course you are mechanic enough to understand 
that bolts each side of the mortises should be put 
through the crosspiece to prevent it from splitting. 
Suppose a farmer customer is in town who, in addi- 
tion to flour, sugar, salt, ete., wants to carry home a 
thousand feet of lumber. He comes with a lumber 


wagon, and in the bottom of the wagon are the articles 
he has bought at the grocery. You put a couple of these 
jacks across the box, and pile the lumber on. When 
unloading you may grasp the stakes and pull them over 
until the lumber rests on the edge of the cross piece, 
when you can draw the boards from the side of the 
wagon instead of directly back. 

“T used these jacks two years before I learned how 
to carry them on an unloaded wagon, without a box,” 
said Mr. Lathrop. Then he took them, stuck one end 
down into what I believe is called the hounds of a 
wagon, with the other end resting on the bolster, and 
there they were as securely as though they were locked. 

It costs only a small amount to make these jacks, and 
they are a big thing. All the yards in Northfield have 
adopted them, and do not think they could keep house 
without them. Mr, Lathrop is a man who has the wel- 
fare of his brother yard men at heart, so he had a 
mechanic make me a nice model of his jack, and I am 
going to show it to the yard men I visit so they may see 
just how it is done. 


Paying on Time. 


As we were speeding along on the boulevard in a car- 
riage with a monogram on the door, the wholesale man 
had something to say about the yard man who pays his 
bills in so provoking a manner as to cause the whole- 
sale men to get up on their ears, as the great Bacon 
classically put it. 

The world is not full of people who have been trained 
to exact business methods; when we have been so trained 
however, irregular methods are very objectionable. Now 





“Speeding along the boulevard.” 


there is my best girl. She could keep house good enough 
for the Prince of Wales; still, the prince would have 
to mind his eye, for if he should come into the parlor 
with muddy feet she would shoo him out with a broom. 
You see she has an idea of the eternal fitness of things. 
It is the same with this wholesale man of whom I am 
speaking. By training, and possibly by nature, he is 
punctual, pays a debt on the tick of a watch when it is 
due, and it goes against the grain that others are not 
thus prompt. 

One of the charges made was that the yard men 
when paying bills too often remit personal checks. “In 
a single case it does not amount to enough worth talk- 
ing about, but take say twenty such checks a day, which 
cost from 20 to 40 cents each to collect, and it counts 
up,” he said. The position was taken that it costs the 
yard man only a very small amount to buy a draft, often 
nothing at the bank where he does his business, and 
that it is by draft he should pay. 

In my opinion the wholesale man in this was right. 
I do not believe it is good business sending personal 
checks all over creation. If I owe you $1—and it holds 
true if I owe you $1,000—it seems to me that you are 
entitled to that amount; that when | pay you with 
a check that will cost you exchange to collect I am not 
doing my duty exactly according to Hoyle. I know it 
is done a good deal, but that has only to do with the 
custom—it does not affect the principle in the least. 

Another complaint was that the time of payment 
which entitles the yard man to the discount is extended, 
and the discount deducted just the same. Now we all 
know there is no business in that. I know merchants 
who would pay the full bill instead of discounting it 
if the time ran twenty-four hours over the ten or thirty 
days, as the case might be. That is fulfilling the spirit 
of the contract. You say to me, “I will sell you these 
goods, cash sixty days, 2 percent off in thirty days. The 
thirty days pass and I do not remit. Maybe I want to 
use the money for five or ten days, and at the expira- 
tion of that time I deduct the discount and forward the 
balance. Don’t you see my position is not entirely 
plumb? I have violated the contract. And many a man 
in the various lines does this, thinking the matter 
is so small that the wholesale dealer will say nothing 
about it; but he will keep up a-thinking, all the same. 
The point is here: We should do as we agree, no mat- 
ter whether a few cents, or a million of them, are 
involved. 

The wholesalers will get it in for you often enough; 
there are those who will take advantage of you in filling 
orders, but we must be square with them. And there is 
another point: Force them to be square with us. Live 
up to your contract, and make them live up to theirs. 
You know I am the friend of the righteous kicker. 
Sometimes it is impossible for us to get our rights 
without kicking. But let us bear in mind that the 
wholesale man is also justified in kicking when his 
rights are not respected. 


Little Tricks of the Wholesale [en. 


Can you tell me what right a wholesale dealer has to 
fill an order contrary to the letter of it? If I should 
put down all the cases of this kind which have been 
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column of this paper, but 40-foot side boards would 
have to be put on to hold them. It seems to me that 
these wholesale men go on the principle that the yard 
men do not know what they want. It is similar to 
my ordering a pair of pants from Chicago, say. I would 
measure the length of my legs, the big circumference of 
my waist, send the figures along and tell the tailor that 
I wanted a pair of all wool panties of those particular 
dimensions. Back they come—three-quarters cotton, 
the legs four inches too long, and the waist so small 
that I have to lace them up in front with shoe strings. 
The tailor virtually says, “Old man, you don’t know what 
you want, so I send these along, and I believe you will 
be pleased with them!” 

I would be tickled, wouldn’t I? I would take particu- 
lar pains to go around among my friends and say to 
them that this Chicago tailor was the best fellow who 
ever made pants for me, and they would do well to 
order from him, wouldn’t I? Not on your life, as they 
say in cultured circles. I would go around with a 
knife up my sleeve for that Chicago tailor. Don’t you 
see that this is only an exaggerated statement of what 
is occurring in the lumber world every day? 

Yesterday I saw a yard man who ordered a car of 
vellow pine, and it came stuffed to the tune of 2,000 
feet. Poor fellow, of course he didn’t know how much 
yellow pine he wanted. It was for the wholesale man 
to know that! He wrote the wholesale house, and got 
a letter in return that made him nearly as mad as 
hops. Today I saw another yard man whose yellow pine 
order was stuffed 3,000 feet. In addition he was given 
grooved back flooring when flat back was ordered. “Flat 
back is worth $1 more to me,” he said. The car stands 
on track, and very likely the men who sold the lum- 
ber will have to take it away. Since the orders for 
these cars were given, yellow pine lumber has declined 
in price $2 or $3. Pretty kettle of fish, isn’t it? Where 
will the next orders of these yard men be placed? 

In contradistinction to this way of doing business 
T am going to tell one on the Seanlon-Gipson Lumber 
Company. Last week IT saw a yard man who does con- 
tracting. I was so impudent as to ask him where he 
bought his stock, and he was gentleman enough to tell 
me. He said he bought it almost exclusively of this 
Minneapolis company. Last year he bought of the con- 
cern more than 100 cars. T am all the time putting 
foolish auestions, and T asked this yard man why it was 
thus. “It is because T get what I want there,’ said he. 
“Gipson sees that I get it.” 

Do you know Messrs. Scanlon and Gipson? T suppose 
in volume of business they are the leading lumbermen 
of the world todav. Old men—stooped shoulder. gray 
haired men—who have worked their way up? So you 
might picture them, but there is not a bit of it. Young 
men, both of them. And how have these young men 
managed to place their feet on the topmost round of 
the ladder? Capital? No! Capital can’t do it. else 
there are scores of lumber concerns with their millions 
and millions who would have been there. These young 
men please their customers; that is the secret of it. 
Those firms which are stuffing orders. and who, by their 
distasteful business methods, are alienating the vard 
men, would better put this recipe for success in their 
pipe and smoke it. 


Another Bull Condition. 


Every two or three months it is my duty to don my 
best suit and go up among the Philistines, namely, the 
wholesalers and manufacturers. My boy’s_ beloved 
father has been reeling off lumber tore for twenty years, 
and that boy has never seen a saw mill. In vacation 
T thought I would take him along, and so I did, but 
500 miles travel did not enable him to see a saw mill 
in operation, as in the whole of Minneapolis, the cham- 
pion lumber manufacturing town of the world, there 
was not a mill running. I hardly think that a big 
giant could cover his nakedness in the waters of the 
Mississippi. If his head were under his heels would be 
out. The river was nine feet lower than at a corre- 
sponding date a year ago, and falling an inch daily. 
We saw a boat that draws only 18 inches of water roll 
up the mud. 

You all know what this state of affairs has to do with 
the lumber business. No logs were coming down, and 
no logs means no lumber. The output of the upper 
Mississippi mills will be materially reduced this season. 
The saw mill men regard the drouth as a smile of provi- 
dence. One of them said it was more than a smile, it was 
a grin. Two of the long-headed manufacturers of 
Minneapolis said that had it not been for low water 
the bottom would have gone out of the lumber market. 
Now they think that prices will be sustained. 


PAPAPALII IIS 


BUSINESS DULL BUT IMPROVEMENT 
EXPECTED, 


ALLEGANY, N. Y., July 2.—Business in the lumber and 
building lines in this locality is dull. Prices of all kinds 
of lumber have a downward tendency, not so much in 
actual change of prices perhaps as in want of activity 
and lack of demand. Some improvements are being 
held back waiting for a decline of prices, while others 
are being held back for no apparent reason. Crops are 
looking fairly well, except grass, which, on account of 
dry weather, is short. Money seems to be plenty and 
yet nobody seems inclined to do anything. Later on I 
think our section will do more business. 

George A. HALL. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


June went out with an amount of buying of anthracite 
coal that most sellers reported to be eminently satisfac- 
tory. It was fairly well scattered throughout the west, 
but the all-rail territory was more active than points 
wholly dependent upon lake ports. In the extreme west, 
or beyond the Missouri river, apathy reigns with little 
opposition in the matter of early coal supplies and the 
buying throughout Iowa and neighboring states lacked 
the uniformity prevailing farther east. Dealers did not 
take in all the coal they anticipated needing in the 
early fall, but only a portion, and the advance of 25 
cents a ton, which took effect July 2, was the induce- 
ment for the brisk buying with which the closing of 
June was signaled. 

This week there has been to date very little trade, 
representatives of producing companies putting in their 
time in answering in the negative a few belated orders 
and in filling orders previously accepted, deliveries of 
which they were prevented by the rush from making 
last week. The buying was well distributed among the 
various sizes, but there was enough insistence in the 
inquiry for chestnut to make the outlook for that size 
the same as that developed in 1898 and 1899, or a 
marked scarcity with a premium above stove and egg 
later in the season. At present there is an abundance 
of nut, but the proportions remaining on docks are 
getting awry. 

Prices of anthracite advanced July 1 in both the east 
and west, and the sentiment among producers is said 
to be fairly strong. There is a disposition to limit the 
quantity of rail coal coming forward to immediate needs, 
though dock stocks are arriving more freely. The tone 
of coal freights is firm on the lakes, efforts of producers 
to break the rates meeting with failure. The prospect, 
as far as can be judged now, is that the demand for 
vessels will increase this fall, for considerable business 
in ore is holding back. This is significant so far as the 
anthracite coal trade is concerned, only as indicating 
that a decided break in freights later in the season, 
with its naturally weakening influence upon values, is 
improbable. The actual tonnage of coal moved by lake 
is believed to be well in hand. There is not the danger 
of insufficient stocks in the northwest that menaced 
the market a year ago. 

July is expected to do something better for the bitu- 
minous coal trade than did its preceding month. Sales- 
men who have been traveling throughout the country 
among the trade lately, and of these salesmen there 
have been a goodly number, report that the interest of 
dealers is awakening and that buying is taking on a 
livelier hue and composition. Dealers are arranging 
for their early fall requirements in a measure and the, 
steam trade is improving. ‘The threshers’ needs have 
grown to large proportions in the west and southwest, 
and the various industries in the country are consjim- 
ing a large amount of fuel in the aggregate. ‘The opera- 
tors are living up to these improved conditions so well 
that the firmness of prices remains a sort of mystery to 
those who in the past,have witnessed the ease with which 
values have responded to dull conditions. Even the 
municipal contracts, which are wide open for every one 
to bid upon, have been let at figures far above the 
average in the past, figures also which presuppose some 
slight returns to the successful bidder. Though dullness 
continues on the whole and will necessarily linger for 
weeks to come, yet the situation seems to be gaining in 
strength. Hocking Valley coal is held firmly to $2.85, 
Chicago; Youghiogheny is unchanged in value; West 
Virginia coals are bracing up in spots where they had 
by virtue of old contracts been weak; Indiana block 
remains strong, and western coals generally are at least 
as strong as a week or two ago. 

The Northwestern road has closed its fuel contract 
for the year beginning July 1, amounting to more than 
500,000 tons of coal. Quite a number of other steam 
contracts have been, closed this and last week, and those 
producers who wish for the assurance of a regular mar- 
ket for their output are beginning to have their wishes 
realized. But many users, nevertheless, are holding 
off, finding in the present values for spot coal an attrac- 
tiveness which the bids on annual contracts lack. Some 
western producers have suffered severely by the closing 
of brick yards and other coal consuming industries, de- 
pendent upon building operations, which have been crip- 
pled by the labor troubles. But fair recompense has 
been obtained elsewhere, and with it the grim determina- 
tion to obtain a fair margin on business accepted. The 
railroads in the east are said to be holding well to tariff 
freight rates. This policy is aiding not a little in 
maintaining the markets in their present rather unusual 
degree of strength. Whether the western roads will this 
summer reduce the freight rates on coal from Chicago 
to the Missouri river 50 cents, as has been their custom 
in the past, remains to the general public an open 
question. Buyers out on the river are awaiting that 
event, but it is not known that any authoritative 
assurances have been made by the carriers that the 
desired reduction will be made. 

Coke makers are closing ovens in both the Connells- 
ville district and in West Virginia because of the re- 
stricted call for product as compared with six months 
ago. This course is preferred to that of excessive pro- 
duction, with the consequent hastening of values down- 
ward. However, the tendency of prices of coke is down- 
ward, though no notable reductions have been made this 
week. 


HE READS TO ADVANTAGE. 


Among the many subscribers of the LUMBERMAN there 
are thousands who read the paper carefully and under- 
standingly, so that they are able to benefit to the full- 
est degree by its perusal; there are perhaps other thou- 
sands who read it for the general information it gives 
or for entertainment, while it is to be feared there 
are some who practically do not read it at all. 

There are many who will say that the paper is worth 
to them in the money they save or make directly from 
its perusal many times what it cost them and can give 
specific instances to prove its value. The following 
letter is but one of many such received, but is worthy 
of quoting because of its directness and force and the 
suggestion it contains. It speaks for itself: 

LEAVENWORTH, KAN., June 30, 1900. 
American Lumberman : 

Enclosed please find our check for $3 for one year’s 
subscription. Do not know when it begins or ends: will 
only say that it pays to read your paper. About a month 
ago I saw an item about some party piling up a lot of 
certain lumber, some of which happened to be wanted on 
a contract. Wired to the party next day, succeeded in 
obtaining order and filled it on short notice: and I did 
not lose any money on it either, as my competitors were 
asleep on that particular stock. I made $3 anyhow and 
here it is. Enjoy reading retail department very much, 
but once in a while it hits me hard where I am at home. 

F. G. MARKaRT. 
Manager for A. J. Angell & Co. 





COMPETITION MAKES LOW PRICES. 


ALEXANDRIA, IND., June 30.—Trade generally is not 
satisfactory with us. While our sales so far this year 
are about the same as usual, the fact remains that. we 
haven’t done our usual amount of business when you 
take into consideration the difference in value of lum- 
ber, and as we do not make any more profit a thousand 
on all kinds of lumber than we did when it was bought 
for 30 percent less money, it is very clear to the writer 
that we retailers are not doing much for ourselves. 

In our city it’s “every fellow for himself and the divil 
catch the hindmost” when it comes to making a profit. 
Today we sold a bill of 2x12-18 foot No. 1 hemlock at 
$15.50 a thousand delivered on the ground. The dealer 
who reads this will doubtless say that I am a fool. Well, 
T know it, but one of mv competitors offered to sell it 
for the same price and the customer wanted to give us 
the business. Wouldn’t you have taken it? 

This is what I call lack of good fellowship with your 
competitor in business, but then if you can’t warm them 
up to sociability in affairs pertaining to making a profit, 
then its up to selllng any old way. 

Our crops are all good, with the single exception of 
wheat. which is a total failure and will hurt our farm 
trade for fall. BRANNUM LUMBER CoMPANY, 

By J. G. Brannum. 





CASUALTIES. 





Arizona. 

Flagstaff.—The Arizona lumber & Timber Company’s large 
saw mill, located in Clark’s Valley, elght miles south of 
here, was destroyed by fire recently. Loss $25,000. Par- 
tially insured. 


Idaho. 
Troy (near).——On June 25 the saw mill of Edwardson 
Bros. was destroyed by fire. Total loss. 
Illinois. 


Chicago.—The D. H. Goodwillie Company recently sus- 
tained a loss of from $8.000 to $10.000 by fire in its 
lumber yards at Twenty-second street and Center avenue. 

East St. Tou's.—Theodore Wiegraffe’s nlanine mill was 
totally destroyed by fire recently. Loss about $5,000, par- 
tially insured. 

Tower Hill.—J. A. Cannon, Inmber and hardware, has sus- 
tained a fire loss of $10,000. Insurance $6,000. 


lowa. 

Daverport—The plant of the H. F. Brammer Manufac- 
turing Company was damaged by fire recently to the extent 
of $5,000. 

Michigan. 


Almont—tThe large grist and saw mill operated by R. K. 
Farnum has been destroyed by fire. Loss about $5,000. 
No insurance. 

New Hampshire. 


Alexandria—The steam saw mill located at the base of 
Mount Cardigan and owned and operated hy Hugh Warren, 
of Pembroke, and Frank FE. Robinson. of Loudon. has been 
destroyed by fire caused by a snark from the boilers ignit- 
ing some shavings. Loss, $2,000. No insurance. 

West Derry—The box mill, handle factory and saw mill 
operated by the Derryfield Manufacturing Company has 
burned. Loss, $10,000. Smal! insurance. 


New York. 


Buffalo—There was a fire in the lumber yards at Black 
Rock. near here, June 30. Loss about $200,000, of which 
Cc. M. Betts & Co. lost about $150,000. Insurance not 
known at present. 

North Tonawanda—aA choice lot of hardwoods owned by 
Dennis Bros., Grand Rapids, Mich., and stored in Agent 
L. A. Kelsey’s yard on Main street, has been destroyed 
by fire. Loss, $40,000, covered by insurance. 


Virginia. 


Suffolk—The dry kilns and other property of the Suffolk 
Saw Mill Company have been destroyed by fire. Loss about 
$100,000. Insurance $65,000. 


Washington. 


Smith’s Cove—Donoghue & Robertson's shingle mill burned 
on June 24, together with 1,000,000 shingles. Loss $16,000. 


New Brunswick. 

Three Brooks—It is reported that A. LL. Chandler’s tum. 
ber mill was burned on June 18. Loss, $5,000. No insur. 
ance. 

Ontario. 


Brockville—Wright & Spicer’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire June 25. Loss about $3,000. No insurance. 

St. Catharines—George Wilson & Co. recently lost their 
lumber yard by fire; valued at $10,000. Insured. 
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The Foreign Markets. 


REVIEW OF THE ENGLISH TRADE. 


(Special Correspondence American Lumberman.) 





Lonpon, ENGLAND, June 19.—With pleasure it is 
noted that the timber importers of Dublin are likely 
to offer a united front to the methods adopted by the 
proprietors of the Head line of steamers on the question 
of shortage. This line of steamers has the monopoly of 
the bringing of Quebec pine deals to Dublin direct, and, 
like most other monopolies, the system does not work 
at all well for the unfortunate charterer. During the 
whole of last season complaints of shortage were rife, 
but all the claims were settled by the company’s agents 
at Dublin, generally for about two-thirds of the amount 
claimed. When an importer pressed for a settlement in 
full he was referred to the bill of lading, in which the 
ship-owner contracts or claims to contract himself out 
of all responsibility for the number of pieces taken on 
board ship; and there the matter ends. Importers are 
now wondering whether the ship-owner can legally take 
up a position of this sort, and it has been suggested that 
a test case be tried, the costs to be jointly borne by all 
the importers, and some decision arrived at. This is a 
most excellent idea, and it is hoped that it will be carried 
out. The matter is plainly one for the Federated Mer- 
chant Freighters’ association to take up, although their 
operations thus far do not appear to have been extended 
to Ireland. Such action in this matter would appear 
to be more especially indicated, because it is anticipated 
that the outcome of such a case would undoubtedly be 
favorable to importers. 


Australian Hardwoods. 
Considerable dissatisfaction has been caused among 
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the Australian timber companies in consequence of the 
unfavorable report which D. I. Ross, engineer of the 
city of London, has recently drawn up relative to the 
wearing qualities of jarrah and kauri when used for 
wood paving purposes. Mr. Ross alleges, judging from 
the observations he has made, that this pavement is not of 
the durable character anticipated; and he goes on to 
quote the opinion of a London vestry surveyor, who 
has had to substitute deal in certain streets in his par- 
ish which had been paved with jarrah. Almost since 
their introduction some ten years ago jarrah and kauri 
have been recognized as pre-eminently suitable for wood 
paving, and this report is the first real setback they have 
ever received. Although Mr. Ross is entitled to his 
opinion, it is doubtful whether it will find favor gen- 
erally. In fact the general verdict is diametrically 
opposed. In view of Mr. Ross’ position, however, his 
utterances have done these woods a good deal of harm. 
It is understood that the companies interested in this 
branch of the trade are getting up a report to rebut 
the city engineer’s opinions, and that this will be done 
as soon as possible in order to prevent any more harm 
than necessary. 


The Proposed Timber Combine. 


Since the last report was dispatched considerable in- 
terest has been evoked in the proposed timber combina- 
tion, which it was stated by a London daily paper was 
shortly to be effected by three Scottish timber firms.— 
J, Fleming & Co., of Aberdeen; Bell & Sime, of Dundee, 
and Thomson & Co., of Glasgow. The identity of the 
last named firm is not known, but the two former are 
known as among the more reputable in the Scotch 
trade, and your correspondent has taken considerable 
pains to discover whether the statement above mentioned 
had any foundation in fact. Both I. Fleming & Co. and 
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Bell & Sime have stated that the idea was simply 
created by some correspondent who allowed his zeal for 
news to outrun his. discretion. The origin of the rumor 
may doubtless be traced to the fact that a company has 
recently been formed in Scotland to take over a business 
in Bergen, Norway, connected with the timber trade, 
and that both these firms are represented in the direc- 
torate. Statements appearing in a paper of the status 
of the Financial Times are naturally quoted all over 
the world, and it is with great pleasure that this oppor- 
tunity is embraced of giving wide publication to a con- 
tradiction of the statement, which may already have 
been republished as true by portions of the American 
lumber press. 
BABA" 


THE SITUATION AT LIVERPOOL. 


(Special Correspondence American Lumberman.) 

LIveRPOOL, ENGLAND, June 18.—The oak business is 
steadily pursuing its way without any fluctuation im 
prices for prime shipments of railroad wagon scantling, 
but we must warn shippers against sending rejects here 
to be sold on consignment. As a business transaetion it 
would certainly prove unsatisfactory to the exporter. 
In all contracts for prime a certain percentage is found 
which will not pass inspection here, and this is quite 
sufficient for the small quantity of inferior planks which 
the market can carry. During May we received from 
Baltimore and Newport News 1,908,000 feet of oak lum- 
ber, and it is pleasant to state the consumption reached 
2,124,000 feet, which pulled down the stock here 1,092,- 
000 feet. Yet this is too much to face with the steady 
and continuous stream of imports. Until this be reduced 
no material advance from the present low range of 
prices can be expected. Thin oak lumber, say 1 and 132 
inches thick, will find a fair market, but it is imperative 
that it should be dry, free from splits and of good 
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average widths. Rejects are no good here, as they do 
not yield the shipping measure by a very large percent- 
age. 

~ Nothing new is to be said about walnut from what 
we wrote last. The demand is still for prime quality 
logs of large average squares, which are eagerly sought 
after at full prices, and these remarks apply with equal 
force to planks and thin lumber. Shippers should re- 
frain from sending cull logs or rejects of walnut lumber, 
for these have become a drug upon the market and 
almost have to be given away. 

Poplar or canary whitewood in logs is not wanted 
here, for prices have dropped so low that shippers 
will feel sick when they get their returns. On the other 
hand poplar lumber in planks 3 to 6 inches thick and 
thin lumber continues to go off freely at satisfactory 
rates. But here again we must impress upon exporters 
the folly of sending anything not prime or clear saps; 
the former to average 16 inches and the latter 12 inches 
wide. 

Some inquiry has been made for fresh round hickory 
logs, not more than 12 inches in diameter, of which 
there is none in stock. In giving this information we 
hope a dozen shippers will not rush over to this side 
a quantity which would swamp us up. Ordinary large 
logs have arrived too freely and the market has given 
way a little. 

No sequoia (California redwood) will be required for 
many a Jong day, the stock now standing at 1,416,000 
feet, while the consumption for May was only 84,000 
feet. We have therefore on hand about sixteen months’ 
supply. Prices here are going at $36 to $40 per 1,000 
feet. 

Our mahogany and furniture wood market ought to 
show a better face at the next public auction sales. 
The accumulated stocks of wormy, inferior African 
mahogany were unloaded Jast month at almost any price 
that could be had, and, being thus relieved, it is in a 
more healthy state now than for several months. We 
believe some of it was sold as low as 4 cents per foot. 
Honduras cannot supply anything for at least three 
months, the dry season has set in on the west coast of 
Africa, and we know of nothing on the way from 
Tabasco. Cuba mahogany has arrived sparingly; about 
1,085 logs will be offered at the next public sales, and 
should do well if it prove of good squares. Small sized 
logs are a drug in the market, 1,391 logs from San 
Domingo were offered time after time without a bid 
coming for them. A lot of 75 logs of Nicaraguan ma- 
sold on private terms. 


PLDAI II IOI 


TRADE AT HATIBURG. 


HamBuro, GERMANY, June 14.—At the auction 
recently held the demand for walnut logs was not well 
supported, many important buyers failing to attend 
and in consequence a feeling of dullness could not be 
overcome. The approaching holiday season is no doubt 
partly responsible for this state of things, but also the 
fact that the inland cabinet makers have held back their 
orders is to some extent responsible. There were about 
6,800 logs catalogued for sale and scarcely one-third of 
these changed hands. The rest had to be withdrawn 
owing to insufficient bids, or no bids at all. 

Our stocks are now computed at between 8,000 and 
9,000 logs, a great proportion of which consists of sec- 
ondary or even faulty descriptions, or such as have been 
bought at too high a price on your side. Nice choice 
lots are searce and they remain in good demand at satis- 
factory prices. I shall welcome new consignments, fully 
believing in the soundness of our market. Some sales 
of walnut boards, deals and squares took place by private 
contract, but on the auction day none could be sold. 

In whitewood about 150 logs changed hands and the 
stock remaining consists of between 600 and 700 logs, 
which is too large. 

White oak logs scarcely attracted attention and only 
insignificant sales were recorded. 

Mahogany logs, comprising various shipments from 
Tabasco, Honduras, Guatemala and other points, ag- 
grezating in all between 600 and 700 logs, found buy- 
ers at prices that were on the whole satisfactory. 

F. W. Burciarp. 





NEW BRUNSWICK CONDITIONS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., June 30.—There is now great activity 
in the mills all over the province that are cutting deals 
for the British market. Shipments are now going for- 
ward freely to that market, and those who chartered 
vessels when the rate was below 50 shillings are espe- 
cially happy, for a charter made this week was 60 shil- 
lings from Hopewell Cape to London. 

Advices from England show that the dealers there 
expect the price of lumber to keep up throughout the 
season, owing to a good general demand, small stocks, 
high freights and a possible demand from South Africa. 

Quite a fleet of steamships is now due here to load 
deals. One that cleared yesterday for Manchester took 
over 3,000,000 feet. Shipments are being rapidly made 
from all the deal ports in the province. ‘rade with the 
United States is dull. 

The huge chimney of the Cushing pulp mill was struck 
by lightning yesterday, and two large cracks made from 
the top down for a distance of forty feet. This mill is 
now nearing completion. 

William Pearson, who lives in Paris, but is an Eng- 
lishmen and represents English capitalists, was in the 
province the last two weeks and went with F. H. Hale, 
M. P., of Woodstock, and M. F. Mooney, manager of the 
Mispec pulp mill here, to the Tobique river, where Mr. 
Hale has a saw and shingle mill, and where it is pro- 
posed to erect a pulp mill. The visitor expressed him- 
self highly pleased with the chances for a pulp mill, and 
has gone back to England to report. 


A conference was held in this city last week to con- 
sider the chances for a regular fortnightly steamship 
service between St. John and Liverpool, and it is ex- 
pected such a service will be inaugurated next spring. 
There is now «a summer service to London. Several lum- 
ber manufacturers pointed out that they could with 
such a service send a lot of box stuff and other small 
products of their mills to the old country market. Of 
course there would also be a lot of pulp. 

The corporation drive of 150,000,000 feet on the St. 
John river was reported at Eel river and coming along 
all right a few days ago. 





FOREIGN NEWS NOTES. 


The Southern States Lumber Company, of Pensacola, 
Fla., has been in consultation regarding the plan of 
establishing a colony from Belgium who will engage 
in the preservation of fruits and vegetables by a newly 
discovered Austrian chemical process. 

Quebec Jumbermen are trying to influence their Eng- 
lish friends to favor them in the prospective demand 
for lumber for use in building operations in South 
Africa at the close of the present difficulty in that sec- 
tion. 

Canadian cedar shingles are manufactured from tim- 
ber grown in Aroostook county, Maine, in the northern 
part of New Brunswick, and in Temiscouata, Rimouski, 
Bonaventure and Gaspe counties, Quebec. In southern 
New Brunswick there is not enough cedar left to supply 
ties for the local railroads, and cedar does not grow in 
Nova Scotia. The supply is rapidly becoming exhausted, 
and stumpage is becoming more valuable. Prices on 
shingles have, however, not yet reached former figures, 
as first quality shingles are now selling in Boston for 
$3.10 which were worth $3.60 in 1888. In 1898, how- 
ever, they sold for $2.60. Where formerly 18-inch 
shingles were demanded, 16-inch are now almost uni- 
versally employed. Nearly all the large Canadian shin- 
gle mills are owned by Americans. 


Rat Portage lumbermen will furnish a contract for 
1,500,000 feet of lumber for the building of new grain 
elevators in Canada. 


The Record. 


Arkansas. 


Ashdown—J. R. Bowles, of DeQueen, has engaged in 
the saw mill and wholesale lumber business here. 

DeQueen—J. R. Bowles has moved his saw mill and 
wholesale lumber business from here to Ashdown. 

Fulton—Daniel Harness is reported out of the tie and 
timber business. 

Prescott—Gillett Bros. began recently in the saw mill 
business. 

Swifton—Chavis Brothers have sold out their saw mill 
business. 








Colorado. 


Fort Morgan—J. W. Campbell & Co. are reported clos- 


ing out. 
Wray—W. H. Vaughn is sold out of the lumber business. 


Illinois. 


Batchtown—William L. Landon has been succeeded by 
Whiteside & Cook. 

Chicago—J. Guthridge, lumber broker, has started at 934 
Monadnock building.—The Hudelson-Dunbar Lumber Com- 
pany hag started in the lumber buisness at 1212 Fisher 
building, with a branch office at Goreville, 1ll.—oO. W. 
Smith has recently started in the shingle, cedar posts, etc., 
business at 839, No. 225 Dearborn street. 

New Baden—lL. Butzow is reported out of business. 

Nora—The Nora Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, Ia. 

Woodstock—T. W. Morris recently began in the planing 
mill business. 

lowa. 


Melbourne—The Dewell-Backman Lumber Company, of 
Des Moines, is in business here. 

Rowley—T. A. Beeman & Co. have sold out to the Row- 
ley Lumber Company. 

Wilton Junction—The Wilson Lumber & Fuel Company 
has engaged in the lumber and fuel business, with a capi- 
tal of $8,000. Incorporators: J. W. Wilson, C. F. Wil- 
son and C. J. Wilson. This company succeeds the Thomp- 
son-Wilson Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 


Atchison—E. Donnellan recently began in the lumber 
business. 
Farlington—J. T. Deets & Co. are reported out of busi- 
ness. 
Maine. 


Gardiner—The I’. W. Fogg Lumber Company has been 
organized to engage in the lumber business, with a_ capital 
stock of $40,000, of which $24,000 is paid in. Officers: 
Charles Lawrence, of South Gardiner, president; and T. W. 
Fogg, of Bowdoinham, treasurer. 


Massachusetts. 


Greenfield—George C. Burnham has sold his machinery 
and sheds to the Franklin County Lumber Company. Mr. 
Burnham will continue his business as contracter. 


Michigan. 


Bagley—Dory Bros. have sold out. 

Bay City—Joseph F. Blindner recently began in the plan- 
ing mill and box factory business. 

Carney—McVoy, LaHay & Tobin have recently organ- 
ized here to engage in the lumber business. The mill, 
recently purchased of Henry Dory, of Bagley, Mich., will 
be removed to this place. 

Onaway—The Onaway Planing Mill Company has been 
organized here by Merritt Chandler and M. Apling. 

Minnesota. 

Fountain—Johnson & Peterson are In the lumber business 
here. 

Wilmont—C. W. Becker has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Mississippi. 

Meridian—The Consumers Lumber Company has been 

organized to buy and sell lumber. 


Missouri. 

Deepwtater—James M. Morton has started in the saw 
mill business. 

Kansas City—The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, to manu- 
facture long leaf yellow pine in Louisiana. Officers: W. 
C. Bowman, president; G. W. Loring, vice-president; M. C. 
Percival, secretary ; and G. R. Hicks, treasurer. 

Richmond—The Richmond Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. Incorporators: 

H. Strieby, B. F. Greene and A. C. Cook.—The Crit- 
ten Lumber Company is reported sold out to the Richmond 
Lumber Company. 

St. Louis—The Vandeventer Lumber Company hag been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorpo- 
rators are T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Com- 
pany; J. D. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany, and J. W. Putnam. The yards are at Forest Park 
boulevard and Vandeventer avenue and will be in charge 
of J. W. Putnam. 

Nebraska. 

Hastings—The Hansen Lumber Company has succeeded 
the Howard Lumber Company. 

Inman—Downey & Watson have been succeeded by the 
E. Downey Lumber Company. 

Lakeside—Lunsford & Phipps have sold to the Stockton 
Mercantile Company. 

Nobrara—Vaclav M. Dworak is reported as sold out to 
the Edwards & Bradford Lumber Company. 


New Jersey. 

Newark—A. Schraftt & Co. have been incorporated to 
operate under the same firm name with a capital stock 
of $100,000. Incorporators: C. P. Mullen, M. J. Port- 
mondo, H. J. Stiles and P. J. Mendez. 


New Mexico. 

Alamogordo—The New Mexico Tie & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by C. D. Brooks, Milton Smith and W. 
A. Harkins, with a capital stock of $25,000, to operate 
in Otero county, N. M.. and Arapahoe county, Col. The 
office to be here and at Denver, Col. 


New York. 


Ruffalo—George J. Kennedy has engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business here. 


North Carolina. 
Raleigh—The Rowland Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital stock of $3,000. 


North Dakota. 
Fingal—Gale & Bishop have recently engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Arcade Lumber Company is reported as 
dissolving partnership and selling out.—The Ohio Timber 
& Mineral Company has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Oklahoma. 


Perkins—The Big Four Lumber Company has engaged 
in business with a paid up capital stock of $4,000. 


Pennsylvania. 
Burgettstown—J. P. & W. B. Lynn are reported out of 


business. 
South Dakota. 

Watertown—R. G. Chisholm, jr., has sold out to the 
Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company, of this place, and B. A. 
Bergendahl will be in charge of the consolidated yards 
at the Chisholm site. 

Tennessee. 

Brownsville—Gillett Bros. have removed from her 
Prescott, Ark. ? — 
Texas. 

Baird—R. A. H. John & Co. have recently started in the 

lumber business. 

Beaumont—The United States Lumber & Export Company 
has incorporated, with its principal office here. Capital 
stock $50,000. Incorporators: George C. Vaughan, George 
A. Bascomb, and William Negley, of San Antonio: L. I. 
Parminter, of Beaumont. 

Corsicana—The McCammon & Lang Lumber Company has 
been incorporated here with a capital stock of $10,000, ‘ 

Harlton—The R. W. Grogan Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 

Hico—D. G. Barrow & Co. are reported selling out. 
dias, Cameron & Co. are reported selling 
out. 

Virginia. 

: Ripplemead—J. J. Anderson is reported sold out to the 
Patton Lumber Company, of Welch, W. Va., recently incor- 
porated. 

Washington. 

Clarkston—The Valley Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
oe a incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 

Kent—Menditt & Company are reported to have begun 
in a saw = business recently. 

4aConnor—Otis & Fox recently began in the i 
-“ box factory business. vies sicnanenaineas 

ontesano—J. A. Dennis recently be Pp 2 
iit tee y began in the shingle 

Rochester—C. A. Shaw & Co. are repor 
their saw mi! business, Senne ee ae 

‘is , Ontario. 

exandria—The Alexandria Wood Export Company h 
been formed by J. T. Schell, D. M. MacPherson ‘Wam 
Monto, John McIntosh, and Donald Lothian. j 


PAPA 


NEW IiILLs. 





iii i Arizona. 

“lagstaff—A large saw mill will be built near Clark’ 

hae =e — oe south of here, by the Aoeoee 

sumber timber Company, to repl é > rec 

Rael br tee pany, eplace the one recently 
Florida. 


Early Bird—Howell & Martin will build a 
a daily capacity of about 25,000 feet a day. ae ee 

si as Maine. 

“sworth—The Trenton Lumber Company will rebuild 
the mill destroyed by fire recentl Y x 
completed by September 1. or a ae 

‘ ; a Michigan. 

eaverton——Ross Bros. are building a band mill here. 

Delray—W. H. Sheldon and Jacob Boston will ‘build a 
a mill wir 4 a fauecty of 30,000 daily. 

naway—The Onaway Planing Mill 
organized, will build a planing mill. sted ated 

i aie ‘ Oregon. 

ue ver—Jones & Co. are erecti 
with a daily capacity of 10,000 fect. ee 
EOE bia West Virginia. 
arlinton—The Greenbrier River Lumber 
building the largest saw mill plant in the Ags yf 


have a capacity of o 
will eset 90,000. ver 100,000 feet of lumber a day and 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Curtailment of the Puget Sound Log Supply—Increased Demand for Pacific Coast Piling and 
Poles — News of the Columbia River District—Redwood Manufacturers Finally 
Effect an Organization— Sales of Timber Lands. 





IN AND AROUND SEATTLE, 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 30.—The shingle mill of the 
Bay Lumber & Shingle Company, situated at Smith’s 
Cove, this city, was completely destroyed by fire last 
Sunday afternoon. ‘Lhe fire caught in one of the con- 
veyers leading to the engine room, and was extinguished 
by J. R. Robinson, one of the owners, who was in the 
mill at the time. Shortly afterward the dry kiln, con- 
taining nearly 2,000,000 shingles, was discovered on 
fire. it had gained such headway that all efforts to put 
it out were without avail and the destruction of the 
plant followed. ‘The mill was equipped with a ten-block 
machine and had a capacity of 200,000 shingles a day. 
It had just been built and had been in operation less 
than three weeks. The loss is placed at $22,000, insured 
for $16,000. The firm consists of J. M. Donoghue and 
J. R. Robinson. 

Charles E. Patten, of the Atlas Lumber Company, 
leaves for Minneapolis and other eastern points tomor- 
row. He will be gone about two weeks. 

The Kent Lumber Company, at Cedar River, has put 
in a couple of planers and added considerable new ma- 
chinery to its plant. a al ; 

The Puget Sound Timbermen’s Association will meet 
in this city on Monday next for the purpose of consid- 
ering the advisability of closing down the logging 
camps for a period of six weeks. It is stated that the 
amount of logs in the water on Puget sound will approx- 
imate 75,000,000 feet and a curtailment of the input is 
therefore deemed necessary. A coalition with the 
Columbia River Loggers’ Association may be made at 
the meeting. 

S. L. Jones, of New Whatcom, president of the 
Northwood Cedar Company, was in the city today. He 
states that his firm’s two shingle mills will close 
tonight for ten days. 

C. A. Doty, of Doty & Stoddard, Dryad, and secretary 
of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, was in town today. He reports busi- 
ness fair and states his association now embraces nearly 
all the saw mills in the southwestern portion of the 
state. 

W. J. Morgan, of Edgecomb, W. H. Proctor, of South 
Bend, Seymour Shultes, of Marysville, and D. J. Cain, 
of Prairie, were a quartet of shingle manufacturers 
in Seattle during the week. ; 

A Hoo-Hoo concatenation may be held at Centralia 
in the near future, the crop of kittens being numerous 
in that vicinity. ; 

The Puget Sound Saw Mill & Shingle Company, of 
Fairhaven, has added a new planer to its equipment. 

The dry kiln, full of shingles of J. M. Hoyt & Co.’s 
shingle mill at Prairie was destroyed by fire during 
the week. Loss, $2,500. It will be rebuilt. 

Kunze Bros. and the Scandinavian-American bank of 
this city will build a double block mill at Arlington. 

Ferguson & Moore have started a shingle mill at 
Anacortes. : 

W. J. Maughlin, a shingle manufacturer of Sno- 
homish, was in the city the other day. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


FAIRHAVEN, WasuH., July 2.—After much parleying 
the negotiations over the sale of what is known as the 
“Red Mill” at Fairhaven to the K. K. Wood Lumber 
Company, of San Francisco, have been declared off. 
Twice it has been authoritatively stated that the sale 
was made, but the San Francisco firm finally withdrew 
its bid of $30,000 on account of the heavy expense 
which would be incurred in adding wharves and piers 
to put the mill in the cargo trade. 

Work will soon be resumed by the government on the 
improvements at the mouth of the Snohomish river at 
Everett. ‘The purpose is to make a fresh water basin 
which will accommodate a large fleet of vessels. A 
dredge is being built at Seattle which was designed for 
this work and will be the largest appliance of the kind 
on the coast. ; 

The firm of Van Horn & McDonald, operating a double 
block mill at Hamilton, has dissolved, J. H. Van Horn 
continuing the business. The mill will be moved to some 
timber on the Baker river. : 

Work is being pushed on the Sauk extension of the 
Seattle & Northern Railway, which will tap some fine 
timber. Construction is being carried on at several 
places along the line and the various links will soon be 
connected. 

The new plant of the Eclipse Lumber Company, at 
Everett, is running steadily, turning out about 60,000 
feet of lumber a day and 250,000 shingles. Mr. Keen, 
one of the proprietors, states they have orders ahead 
for a month’s run and that they will soon add a planing 
mill to the plant. ; , 

The pile and pole business on the sound is rapidly 
growing, and instead of being confined to water ship- 
ments to California and abroad a considerable number 
are finding their way east. For long poles, from 60 to 
80 feet, buyers turn naturally to the coast. The Wash- 
ington pole timber is less stocky than that of Wisconsin 
and Michigan, an 80-foot pole having relatively little 
taper. 

The shingle market, has not presented a pleasing 


aspect to manufacturers and dealers recently. The 
mills have been running steadily, but will close down 
for the Fourth as usual to remain idle for varying 
periods. It is thought that the sharp declines will pre- 
vent many plants from starting up and that the bottom 
has probably been reached. ‘lhe remarkable crops in 
Kansas and Nebraska make trade in that section good, 
and with the withdrawal of a number of mills it is 
thought by many that the shingle situation will be bet- 
ter after the Fourth. 

Manager Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., is on a visit to the sound. 





OREGON LUIBER NEWS. 


PORTLAND, OrE., July 2.—An additional supply of rain 
has been precipitated into the Columbia valley, and in 
some particular locations logging camps have had to close 
down in consequence. The river has had a second rise 
this season, but so far without indicating any trouble 
to lumbermen. , 

The new hardwood plant at Corvallis has received 
liberal orders from the agricultural implement works 
at Benecia, Cal., and the owners are disposed to think 
their future is bright. They will add machinery for 
turning out wagon material from Oregon oak and other 
hardwoods. 

Beadle & Co, are negotiating for a steam schooner to 
carry lumber from Oregon to California. Her capacity 
will be 250,000 feet. 

Three large oriental liners left Portland the past week. 
All are iron steamships and usually carry mixed cargoes, 
but have room enough to carry a large amount of lum- 
ber, besides flour, ete. The Monmouthshire carried over 
2,000,000 feet, and the Inverness 2,600,000 feet. 

The Benson Logging & Lumber Company, the largest 
log operator on the Columbia river, has secured addi- 
tional large tracts of timber on Shoalwater bay, and will 
put in steam roads to haul the logs to the Columbia 
instead of the bay, as formerly. 

An electric saw mill is being successfully operated at 
Tillamook. 

A Michigan man, representing some large capitalists of 
that state, has been out here and secured 160,000 
acres of timber lands. He predicts that the banks of 
the Columbia will be alive with saw mills in ten years, 
and that the timber resources of Oregon will last sixty 
years with all the multiplication of modern mills and 
logging appliances which can be established. If the 
Nicaragua canal should be early completed and the rail- 
roads reduce the freight rates, it would of course make 
a big difference, with the increasing export demand 
which is sure to follow the dvelopment of China, Japan 
and Russia. 

Cargo shipments from the Columbia river last year 
were in round numbers 50,000,000 feet, about equally 
divided between coastwise and foreign. ‘The output from 
the same district for 1900 will approach 300,000,000 
feet, car and cargo combined. The John D. Spreckles 
Bros. Company has purchased the saw mill plant of 
the California Lumber Company, near Marshfield, Ore., 
and will overhaul it and put it in first class operating 
condition. The property has been in prolonged litiga- 
tion. 

George Carpenter, of Smith & Carpenter, has sold his 
saw mill interest to J. Zeek, of Sandy, who will con- 
tinue its operation as a railroad tie mill. 





ALONG THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


PORTLAND, OrE., June 30.—The recent advance in 
wheat has intensified the strength in ocean freights, 
which for several months have been so high as to hamper 
the lumber trade quite seriously. When wheat freights 
advanced to 40 shillings, lumber exporters experienced 
great difficulty in working business on a corresponding 
rate for lumber carriers. Since the bulge in wheat, 
shipowners have forced freights up to 45 shillings a 
ton, and the lumber exporters are proceeding with great 
caution, making little or noeffort to pick up tonnage. 
The expected relief from steamers which might have 
come from a cessation of hostilities in South Africa, has 
been dissipated by the carriers of this class being again 
brought into service on account of the war in the Orient. 

Despite the growing seriousness of the war in China, 
there is still considerable business with the far east. 
The Pacific Export Lumber Company, which has just 
dispatched the steamships Inverness and Elm Branch, 
has ordered another of its chartered vessels, the Almond 
Branch, a 3,000,000 feet carrier, from Yokohama to Port- 
land to load for Chinese ports. ‘The steamship Carlisle 
City, sailing today, topped off her general cargo with 
308,000 feet of Oregon fir for HongKong. She also had 
40,000 feet of California redwood aboard, which was 
taken on when the steamer called at San Francisco. The 
next Santa Fe liner for the Orient to follow the Car- 
lisle City will take away over 1,000,000 feet of Oregon 
fir. 

The new mill which the Eugene Lumber Company is 
building to take the place of the one destroyed by fire is 
nearing completion and is expected to be in operation 
within thirty days. 

Work on the Goble & Nehalem railroad, mentioned in 


last week’s letter ,has commenced, and the line will be 
pushed back into the timber as rapidly as possible. 
te Ai present it will be used exclusively as a logging 
road. 

L. C. Stanley, of Chippewa Falls, Wis., president of 
the Grande Ronde Lumber Company, of La Grande, 
Ore., arrived from the east a few days ago, and will 
spend the summer in Oregon. 

H. L. Whitlock and E. B. Moore, of Boston, Mass., 
have been making an inspection of the southern Oregon 
timber belt for the past few weeks, with a view to mak- 
ing some extensive purchases, 

A company, headed by James H. Thompson, of Law- 
ton, one of the new mining towns in eastern Oregon, is 
building a mill on Granite creek, near the town of 
Lawton. Machinery has been ordered and work on the 
buildings is now under way. ‘The mill will have a 
capacity of about 25,000 feet a day. 





REDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE. 


San Francisco, Cau., June 30.—This month just 
closing has been a most iteresting one for the lumber 
interests of California, in fact tor the whole Pacific 
coast. The most important action commenced here, 
and which will affect the whole coast more or less, is 
the organization of the Redwood Exporting Company, 
with offices at 3 California street, San Francisco. it 
is a formation into one large, comprehensive company 
of almost all the manufacturers of redwood in the coast 
counties of Mendocino, Del Norte and Humboldt. It 
has for its purpose the manufacture and sale of redwood 
lumber in the markets of the eastern states and 
abroad, and will establish a central yard with planing 
mill, dry kilns and such attendant necessities in order 
to assure the proper facilities in preparing redwood 
for all commercial purposes. ‘The oilicers ot the com- 
pany are J. J. Loggie, president; H. C. Williams, vice- 
president; IF. Heywood, treasurer, and F. F. Finlay, 
secretary. The directors of the organization, in addi- 
tion to the officers above named, are: John Dolbeer, 
Charles R. Johnson, J. G. Jackson, Charles Nelson, J. R. 
Hianify, J. H. Tate, E. J. Dodge, and J. K. C. Hobbs.: 
‘the companies represented in this combination are the 
Union Lumber Company, the Usal Redwood Company, 
Pollard & Dodge, the Pacific Lumber Company, J. K. 
Hanify & Co., the Vance Mill & Lumber Company, 
Hobbs, Wall & Co., the Crescent City Mill & Transporta- 
tion Company, McKay & Co., the Gualala Mill Com- 
pany, Dolbeer & Carson, the Mendocino Lumber Com- 
pany, the Caspar Lumber Company, the L. E. White 
Lumber Company, and others are also in the movement, 
although not represented on the board of directors. 

The company will establish a central yard from which 
can be filled all the orders for car stuff and similar 
special orders of redwood which have hitherto been 
almost impossible to obtain because of the limited capac- 
ity of the plants taken as units. With the combina- 
tion, however, the united capacity of the exporting com- 
pany will be practically unlimited. This movement 
will be of great importance to the eastern markets, as it 
will insure the entrance of redwood into those fields of 
activity and in sufficient quantities to form an import- 
ant factor in trade. The manufacturers are to be heart- 
ily congratulated on thus accomplishing a result which 
for years has been unsuccessfully attempted and tried. 

The other great matter of general coast and country 
import is the increased June purchases of California 
timber land by eastern and middle-western lumbermen 
and companies. Humboldt county records show the 
recent purchase, by a wealthy Minneapolis lumberman, 
of a large tract of exvellent timber land in the red- 
wood belt. Recorded, his purchase only amounts to 
5,000 acres, but it is reported the actual amount of 
land was four times that figure. This is one of the 
purchases in the redwood belt, but it is well known 
that Robert Whitesides, the prominent Duluth lumber- 
man who recently became the owner of the celebrated 
Calaveras grove of sequoias, is constantly purchasing 
sugar and yellow pine lands in the interior of the state. 
He is securing bonded options on many thousand acres 
of the most valuable of these lands and is leaving no 
effort untried whereby he can gain control of the large 
acreage he seems desirous of securing. So it is that 
the eastern purchases of California and coast timber 
lands are increasing both in extent and frequency. 

It certainly looks as though 1900 will be a banner 
year in the manufacture and sale of redwood and the 
other coast woods. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 


C. A. Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, is reported to have bought a tract of 12,000 
acres of redwood timber in the northern part of Hum- 
boldt county, California, and arranged for the building 
of a railroad to open up the tract. 

Along the Pacific, Vancouver & Yakima railroad there 
are eleven logging camps employing 150 men. The ca- 
pacity of these camps is 120,000 feet of logs a day. They 
are operated respectively by John Maitland, John Studor, 
John Blongic, Robert Taylor, Kays & McCleary, George 
Turnbull, John Tomas, L. T. Dieterick, McCullum & 
Preston, Charles Daly, George Grant and F. Goodnight. 

Caldwell Bros., of Seattle, Wash., have bought a log- 
ging outfit and 4,000,000 feet of cedar stumpage from 
Cleveland, Beaulieu & Anderson. 

K. G. Plowman is operating a recently constructed 
saw mill upon the Payette river near Marsh, Idaho. 
The plant has a capacity of 20,000 feet a day and the 
product will be floated down the river-to the town of 
Payette and there loaded and taken by rail to Boise and 
other southern and Idaho points. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 
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Heavy Rains Cause a Rise in the Logging Streams—Minneapolis Saw Mills Again Running with 
Plenty of Logs—A Few Sales of Cargo Lumber at Duluth—-New Operations 
at Bayfield—Notes from East Michigan. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn, July 4.—Lhe great log famine 
in the upper Mississippl Vailey 15 atl an end. or the 
urst tllue in six Weeks the Mauississippl at upper points 
Is OW the rise instead ol receding. Logs trom Brainerd 
have reached Uus city and au the mis, with one 
exception, aie again pawillg, but on reduced time, ‘Lhe 
buik Of the big urive is expected to reach Minneapolis 
tomorrow. Wuile jogs Coluug aown at the present time 
ure not well assorteu, 50 as Lo give abundant suppiles 
to ali the mulis, there are sulhicient of Lhem to keep Lhe 
mils Im continuous operation. 

fieavy raimstorms iu the northern part of the state 
have resuited in these changed conaitions. Sunday and 
Monday at some points where there has been titue o1 
no rain for two months past there Was a precipitation oO} 
over an inch, ‘Lhe totai rise im the river at »raimerd 
is reported to be 5 inches and at many up-river polits 
the rise 18 about the same, 

Minneapolis was visited by a heavy rainstorm Mon- 
day morning, and it 1s believed that this was general 
in the northern part of the state. A lew more. inches 
ol ram, with trequent showers during the remaimder 
of this week, wourd make driving easy, and lumbermen 
would have no compiaint to make. 

But aside trom relieving the logging situation this 
rainstorm: means increased business to the white pine 
jumber interests. it means that crops, which were 
sullering severely, will now mature under more satis- 
iactory conditions and tnat the yieid of grain and other 
products will be much Jarger than was anticipated, 1 
means that this section wut undoubtediy be tairly pros 
perous this tail, and prosperity means a larger Consuimp- 
tion of white pine lumber. 

ihe oniy mul which is not running is the Plymouth. 
The Backus-Brooks and the Neison-1Luthill muis have 
logs enough on hand to run them until August 1. These 
two mills seem to have been more tavored than any ol 
the others, for their logs are running heavily. ‘Lhe C. 
A. Smith Lumber Company has started in operation 
again, but working only a day crew. ‘Lhe other mills 
are running on halt time for the most part. 

‘the oniy thing which is likely to operate against the 
rapid handling of logs at this point 1s the presence of 
sandbars in the sorting gap. ‘lhe boom company thinks 
that with the rise of water in the river this difficulty 
will be reduced to the minimum. However, it has 
dredges on hand ready to do the work of dredging if it 
becomes necessary and any difliculties arising trom this 
cause will be at the most only temporary. 

Advices from the Rum river state tnat there have 
been good rains in that section and that the river is on 
the rise. In the St. Croix river valiey there have been 
abundant showers and the stage of water in that river 
is considerably higher. It is so much higher that some 
of the mills at Stillwater are preparing to resume 
operations, anticipating that the stranded drives can 
now be gotten down to the sawing point without dia 
culty. ‘Lhe rapid rise of the river at Crookston will 
probably make it possible to begin sawing in the mills 
there, although when the mills closed down they fully 
believed that it might be for the entire season. 

In summing up it is apparent that the outlook for 
the manufacture of white pine lumber is more encourag- 
ing than it has been for six weeks past. ‘Lhe cuuet dilli- 
cuity has been inability to get logs; now there is every 
assurance that logs will be obtained in plenty and that 
most mills can run without interruption until the 
rivers are frozen over. Business men feel encouraged 
at crop prospects and they will be more free in their pur- 
chases of material and lumber to be used in carrying 
out contemplated improvements. 


Minor Mention. 


L. C. Nolan, of Laird & Nolan, Lumber Exchange, has 
returned from a business trip to Nebraska. Mr. Nolan 
reports that there has been an abundance of rain in that 
state and that wheat and corn are looking well, with 
indications of a good yield. ‘The white pine lumber 
trade in Nebraska is fair and if there are good crops 
there this fall there will be a perceptible increase in 
the volume of trade. 

William C. Bailey, the east side dealer in hardwood 
lumber, recently received a fine carload of Tabasco 
mahogany, which he expects to sell in this territory. 

Reports from the northern part of the state indi- 
cate that the danger from forest fires is over for the 
present. The recent rainstorms quenched the smoul- 
dering fires and no further trouble is expected for the 
present. 

E. H. Williams, a retail lumberman at Ft. Dodge, Ia., 
was one of the visitors to the city last week. 

M. J. Murphy, of Stone & Murphy, Ellsworth, Minn., 
was in the city recently, visiting friends in the Lumber 
Exchange. 

Asa Paine is at present at Carlton, Minn., where he 
is looking after his lumber and logging interests. 

The J. Neils Lumber Company, Cass Lake, Minn., has 
under construction a planing mill, which will be oper- 
ated in connection with the company’s saw mill at that 
oint. 

F. A. Kopplin has recently purchased the Greenleaf 
lumber yard at Litchfield, Minn. 


The saw mill of Nye, Lusk & Hudson, at Thorpe, 
Wis., began sawing last week on a supply of pine and 
hemlock logs, put in during the winter. 

A large quantity of lumber in pile at Colby, Wis., 
was recently destroyed by fire. ‘here was no insurance. 

ki. O. Hawksett, representative of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Company in northern lowa, and J. P. Keardon, 
representative of the same company in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas, are both in Minneapolis, where they will 
remain for a week or ten days. 

Dp. C. Sullivan, of Wishek, N. D., was in Minneapolis 
this week on business. 

ix. C. Gann, the Sisseton, N. w., manager of the Me- 
Goldrick Lumber Company’s interests, is visiting friends 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

lienry Webster, of the Foley-Bean Lumber Company, 
Milaca, Minn., was in Minneapolis ‘luesday of this week. 
lie reports that his section of the north has received 
heavy rains during the past few days and that logging 
operations are about to be resumed. 

Peter Peterson, of the Lundberg-Peterson Lumber 
Company, Cambridge, Minn., was looking after business 
matters in Minneapolis the latter part of last week. 

Kk. C. Barton, of the Thompson Lumber Company, 
Vermillion, 5. D., caued upon friends in siinneapolis 
this week. 

I’, Hi. Lewis, of Lennan & Lewis, maue a flying trip 
to the mills at St. Croix Falls, Wis., the first part of 
this week, 

George J. Backus reports that his trade in hardwood 
for the past month has been better, with the exception 
of one, than any other since he has entered the business. 

The following lumber aealers were calling upon Min- 
neapolis lumbermen this week: Harvey Mathews, 
North Branch, Minn.; Frank Kugler, Waconia, Minn.; 
Fred Warner, Hankinson, N. D.; J. D. Spaulding, Sioux 
City, la. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutu, MINN., July 3.—There have been more sales 
of lumber the past few days than for as many weeks, 
and manufacturers feel ‘quite encouraged. So far as 
can be learned these sales have not been at shaded 
prices. One lot of 2,000,000 feet of No. 3 boards, last 
year’s cut, was sold at $15 to the east. ‘This lumber is 
of a little better grade than most No. 3, and this and 
the dryness makes the added dollar in the price. A 
sale of 4,000,000 feet of log run stock has been made by 
the Edward Hines Lumber Company to Smith & Fassett, 
of Tonawanda, to be shipped at once. Some other sales 
are pending, in large lots, and several small deals are 
under way. ‘There are many more inquiries than here- 
tofore; of them, some are coming trom Minneapolis 
and river points, and some of the latter seem like busi- 
ness. ‘There is no inquiry now from the Red river val- 
ley country, which was asking for prices here earlier 
in the season. 

Shipments are somewhat more active at the rate of 
$2.25 to Lake Erie, and several good tows have left 
here during the week. A number of vessels are now 
loading. Alger, Smith & Co. have been especially active 
in shipments, and have abundant room on their docks. 
This firm has probably less than 7,000,000 feet of unsold 
lumber on hand, though it has been cutting steadily 
almost 300,000 feet a day since early January. 

The Lesure Lumber Company took off the night shift 
Saturday and will close the mill down tomorrow. Pey- 
ton, Kimball & Barber have taken off the night shift, 
as expected, and will be idle some days also if logs do 
not come in. The St. Louis Lumber Company has closed 
again, logs not coming as they should. 

The St. Croix Lumber Company is getting the site for 
its new mills ready. The structure will be the oid 
Stillwater mill of the company and wiil be erected on 
section 19, township 63, range 11, east of the Knox 
Lumber Company’s mill. The new mill of Stevens & 
Scott, of this city, is now under way. It will be located 
on section 20, township 52, range 14, close to the Rice 
Lake road, about thirteen miles north of the Duluth 
courthouse. 

Fires along the line of the Duluth & Iron Range road 
on the Mesaba range last Thursday burned the lumber 
camps at Topham, near McKinley, and _ threatened 
bridges and mining locations. During the week several 
bridges on the Northern Pacific and.-Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic roads were burned. Telegraph poles were 
destroyed and several bridges partly burned on the 
Omaha and Eastern Minnesota lines. 

The Nemadji Boom Company has finally succeeded 
in clearing the lower river of an accumulation of cedar 
poles, ties, posts, and logs that have been lying therein 
all spring. There was danger that when water should 
rise and the drives come down this timber would jam 
the stream inextricably, and several attempts have been 
made to clear it. Some pine logs will probably be in 
the Nemadji sorting works this week. 

Mitchell & McClure are bringing from forty-five miles 
down the north shore a raft of about 4,500,000 feet, and 
will have it here this week. 

J. P. Sims, of Minneapolis, manager of the Itasca 
Lumber Company, was here a few days this week on 
his return from the camps. He was interviewed on the 
Cooper national park project, which, he said, was dead 


and would not trouble Duluth people any more. If Mr. 
Sims thought the park plan troubled Duluth people he 
was in error. With the exception of a few financially 
interested in the timber and towns of the region, the 
people of this section would be glad to see a large and 
permanent reserve and park established about the upper 
waters of the Mississippi river. Mr. Sims thought 
there were numerous smaller tracts that might with 
propriety be bought by the government and made into 
parks, but he did not say whether or not these were 
cut-over lands. The lumber outlook he regarded as 
poor, and the price as low enough. 

Martin, Silliman & Farrell are loading four boats 
today, three at Red Cliff and one at Alger, Smith & 
Co.’s docks. 


CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wi1s., July 3.—The season of drouth in 
northern Wisconsin has been broken. Drenching rains 
have poured down almost every day this week, and as 
a consequence most of the old drives are open. It is a 
godsend to the loggers and they are losing no time in 
accepting the favorable opportunity. 

Lamoreaux Bros., loggers for the Stillwater Lumber 
Company., have set a big force of men at work relieving 
the jam of logs in the Eau Claire lakes, which were 
previously blocked by low water. 

The Red Cliff Lumber Company lost 1,500,000 feet of 
lumber by fire at its camp at Pearson last week. It 
was thought to be of incendiary origin. 

The White River Lumber Company is driving its logs 
down the river to its mill at Mason. Very few logging 
trains are now running. 

Fish creek, near Ashland, which held millions of feet 
of logs for local parties, is flowing plenty of water for 
driving, and three weeks will see a large number of rafts 
coming in from the head of the bay. 

The dock room of Ashland mills is becoming cramped, 
and the same report comes from Washburn and Bay- 
field. It is imperative that lumber move pretty soon, or 
the mills will have to shut down for want of dock room. 

The following shipments of lumber were made from 
Ashland during the week ending Tuesday, July 3: 

Sch. Miami, Davis & Comstock to Kelsey & I’ree- 


Man, TOE, Os. 606000006 ee ee eae tee 260,000 
Sch. Racine, Kelsey & I'reeman to Kelsey & I’ree- 

COOR, CIAVEINNE, Oscsscceinieces EMRE aoe word 700,000 
Prop. 8. K. Martin, Davis & Comstock to Noyes & 

Sawyer, Buffalo, N. Y....sccecs eC ee ee 300,000 
Prop. Grace Whitney, Davis & Comstock to Noyes 

des had be ee, eee eee 350,000 
Sch. D. L. Tiler, Savage Bros. to C. H. Gile Lbr. 

a ee ere 550,000 


Sch. Ida Corning, Geo. Furbush to Schoepfle Mfg. 


Libr. Co... BERGURET: Oi. .cccccves RRS aie in mele ake 600,000 
Sch. Shelden I. Marvin, Davis & Comstock to 

Iidw. Hines Lbr. Co., Michigan City........... 800,000 
Sch, Levi Rawson, Davis & Comstock to Noyes & 

cee he ee Se eat 570,000 
Prop. Ascoda, Moore, Kipple & Co. to David 

PC RNONIOE MRE Rs 00195:0560.6.00 e006 58 54.060 s000 660,000 


Total for week.......ce.ceeecceeccees ve ee ee e4,790,000 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


| Merritt, Wis., July 2.—The mid-summer quietness 
in the lumber trade may be said to be here now, but it is 
not like the quietness of three years ago. Orders are 
coming in all the time at list prices, though there is not 
the number of “rush” postscripts that there was a few 
months since. However, the lumbermen seem to be satis- 
fied with the way things are going. In a general way 
things are quite satisfactory if all the mills could be 
well supplied with logs so that they could be kept run- 
ning steadily. 

R. C. Schulz and family, of the H. W. Wright Lum- 
ber Company, have been spending the past week at the 
company’s camp at Trout lake. ‘This is one of the most 
delightful summer outing places on the whole chain of 
lakes, and is frequently patronized by Merrill people. - 

Charles H. Stange, of the A. H. Stange Company, 
departed this week for Sioux Falls, 8. D., to spend about 
ten days with friends. 

George EK. Wood, of the George E. Wood Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, was at Woodboro thé past week, looking 
after his interests there. 

The A. H. Stange Company will shut down its saw 
mill next week to install its new Allis telescopic band 
mill, the only one of the kind in northern Wisconsin. 
The company always gets the best, and when the new 
machine is in place it will have one of the best equipped 
saw mills in the country. 

W. D. Martin is home from his southern business 
trip for the A. H. Stange Company. 

A. C. Kies, of Indianapolis, William Atherton, of 
Anderson, J. L, Swain, of Fairmount, R. K. Wellman, 
of Hartford City, and Albert Greeley, of Muncie, all 
Indianans, were in the city on Monday. Their visit up 
through this country is really a pleasure trip, but they 
are visiting the manufacturers and keeping an eye out 
for stocks at the same time. 

Manager J. S, Thompson, of the Anson-Hixon fac- 
tory, reports the factory running with a full crew on 
full time, and while business is not rushing particularly, 
it is holding up well, and giving the company all it 
can do. 

Gus. Frank, bookkeeper for the A. H. Stange Company, 
arrived in Merrill last week with his bride. 

The saw mill of the George E. Foster Lumber Com- 
pany at Ringle has closed down, having finished the sea- 
son’s sawing, amounting to about 4,000,000 feet. 

When the game and fish preserve of the Wisconsin 
Valley Advancement Association at Heafford is com- 
pleted, it will be an ideal place for lumbermen as well 
as others to enjoy an outing. A commodious club house 
will be erected there, fitted up for the especial conveni- 
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ence of the guests, surrounded by the most entrancing 
beauty of the wildwood. 

A. H. Stange, L. N. Anson and H. H. Foster compose 
the reception committee to make it pleasant for the 
state editorial association which will visit this city 
July 19. ‘They will give the visitors two square meals 
at the Lincoln, a drive about the city, and introduce 
them to the largest sash, door and blind factory in the 
United States, as well as visit one of the largest saw 
mills in the state. Upon reaching Eagle river they will 
go into camp for about ten days, and will be accoim- 
panied by a full band. 





PLENTY OF WATER FOR DRIVING. 

Wausau, WIs., July 4.—A terrific electric, rain and 
hail storm passed over this city ‘Tuesday night, causing 
many washouts on the lines of railway entering this 
city, besides doing considerable other damage to prop 
erty in Wausau and vicinity. The storm lasted nearly 
two hours and during that time a tremendous amount 
of rain, about four and one-half inches, came down. In 
fact it was the heaviest rainfall ever expefienced in this 
part of the state. The storm seems to have extended 
tar northward. ‘he main rivers and countless streams 
are much swollen and crews of men have been dispatched 
to the upper drives to bring down the hung up logs 
delayed on account of the extreme drouth. Mill men are 
jubilant and now hope to secure all the logs necessary 
to keep their wheels turning until the close of the sea- 
son, 

The Wausau Box & Lumber Company’s plant has 
been shut down for repairs. The management has been 
contemplating for some time a number of changes, and 
as orders were slow coming init was decided that the 
present time was as good an opportunity as could be 
had for making them. 

George Clayton, formerly of this city, and of Rhine- 
lander, has recently purchased a tract of pine land, 
located near Portland, Ore., containing 75,000,000 feet 
of timber. 

W. K. Rideout & Son’s lumber yard at Eland Junc- 
tion, was visited by fire Friday afternoon and the entire 
season’s cut of lumber, 1,500,000 feet, was swept away, 
involving a loss of about $35,000. It is understood 
to be nearly covered by insurance. The large saw mill 
there was on fire several times, but by dint of hard 
work it was saved from destruction. 


“os 


EXTENSIVE OPERATIONS STARTED. 


BAYFIELD, WIs., June 30.—The Bayfield, Superior & 
Minneapolis railway, connecting with the Bayfield Trans- 
fer Company, of Bayfield, Wis., is now completed and 
ready for general traffic. Its new locomotive and log- 
ging equipment of sixty cars are of the most modern 
style. ‘The track is standard gage. ‘lhis road opens 
up a large timber territory and active operations around 
Bayfield in the lumber business are assuming extensive 
proportions. 

The Bayfield Lumber Company, of this city, recently 
organized and incorporated, has got its plant in full 
operation and is doing a large business in hemlock and 
hardwood, and is also peeling large quantities of bark 
and shipping for tanning purposes. ‘The company’s 
timbered lands, composed of hemlock, cedar, oak and 
pine principally, are very extensive. Being close to the 
lake front and operating its own railroad, the company’s 
facilities and capacity for handling large orders are 
excellent. Vice-president Harry Whigham and General 
Manager John L. Laub, of the company, have been in 
Milwaukee, Chicago and other cities recently establish- 
ing connections for the handling of their special lines of 
hardwood timber and hemlock bark. 








ON THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., July 3.—There is little new in the 
local lumber market this week. The Hamilton & Mer- 
ryman Company sold 5,000,000 feet of piece stuff to the 
John Schroeder Lumber Company, of Milwaukee. 

Up to date the boom company has sorted about 
70,000,000 feet of logs. Fair progress is being made on 
the drives and as yet there is no immediate prospect of 
a log famine. All the mills are running full force. 

Three Menominee cruisers returned this week from 
Louisiana, where they were looking over lands for the 
Kent estate, of Chicago. The latter contemplates pur- 
chasing 30,000 acres. 





EAST MICHIGAN TRADE NOTES, 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micu., July 3.—The lumber 
industry in this part of Michigan is featureless. Thus 
far this season the demand for lumber has not been 
within 30 percent of the volume last year for the same 
period, and trade is dull. The causes for this condition 
of affairs are well understood. It is not expected there 
will be much doing until early in August, and manufac- 
turers and dealers are taking things easy. 

A. P. Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken, a firm carrying 
perhaps the largest stock of any firm on the Saginaw 
river, said that he did not look for much activity in 
business until early next month. He says his firm is 
selling lumber right along and prices are well main- 
tained. He looks for an active fall business. The new 
flooring factory which this firm is building will not 
be ready for operation under about three weeks, owing 
to delay in receiving the machinery. It is an admirably 
arranged plant and will be a valuable addition to the 
woodworking industries of the valley. 

Another new thing is a fiber woodenware factory, 
which is to utilize the old planing mill premises of 


O’Donnell, Spencer & Co., the capital stock having all 
been subscribed. 

The movement of lumber by lake during June was 
small. From Saginaw only two cargoes went out, 
365,000 feet in all, and from Bay City there was shipped 
660,000 feet of lumber. One cargo of lumber, 156,392 
feet, came from Midland, Ont., consigned to William 
Schuette & Co., and two rafts containing 6,730,475 feet 
came from Georgian bay. At Bay City there was re- 
ceived 3,846,806 teet of tumber, 175,000 shingles, 2,500,- 
000 feet of logs and 4,120 railroad ties. The total lumber 
shipments from the river from the opening of naviga- 
tion to July 1 were 2,505,000 feet. ‘Lhere came to the 
river from the opening of navigation to date 16,001,920 
feet of lumber and 9,230,475 feet of pine logs. 

A meeting of the creditors of Turner & Fisher, of 
Bay City, was held at Detroit on Saturday afternoon. 
lt was understood that a proposition was made to settle 
all claims on a basis of 3U cents on the dollar cash and 
10 cents on time, and that practically all the banks 
holding paper of the firm had agreed to this proposi- 
tion. At the conclusion of the conterence, however, those 
present declined to give out any information whatever 
as to the terms of settlement, or if any settlement was 
reached. 

The new band saw mill of Ross Bros., at Beaverton, 
started operations last week. ‘The mill is 30x100 feet 
in dimension and the equipment is modern, consisting 
of band saw, engine 20x26, two boilers 5x16 feet each, 
steam niggers and log roller, edger, 8-saw trimmer, ete. 
It will cut 50,000 feet daily and the firm has plenty of 
business for it during the entire season. 

The Crump Manufacturing Company is operating its 
plant steadily, and the factory of Crump & Son, at 
Roscommon, is being operated steadily. Congressman 
R. O, Crump, the head of these concerns, has been re- 
nominated for congress, and it is safe to predict that he 
will be elected. Mr. Crump is said never to have made a 
speech in congress in his life, yet this nomination is 
for a fourth term. The secret of his wonderful hold on 
the people of his district is a marvel to the outsider, 
but one inspection of the physiognomy of the genial 
congressman explains it all. 

S. O. Fisher’s main lumber camp in Balfour town- 
ship, Georgian bay, was destroyed by fire early last week. 
The camp consisted of ten buildings and the loss is 
estimated at $4,000. . 

The mill of W. & A. McArthur, at Little Current, Ont., 
started operations a week ago and is reported to be 
working without a hitch. The firm has all the stock 
the mill can cut during the season. 

Streeter’s saw mill at Farnsworth was wrecked last 
week by the engine running away. 

The Missaukee Manufacturing Company, composed of 
Saginaw men, has finished its new shingle mill in Mis- 
saukee county, but owing to the dullness in the shingle 
market just now, the company has decided not to start 
the mill for sixty days. 

The cedar industry is experiencing the midsummer 
dullness. The movement is not large just now, but 
there are no changes in prices. The bulk of the ties 
now being moved are to fill contracts entered into 
several months ago. 

Two years ago the first tree was felled on the present 
site of Onaway, and today it has a population estimated 
at 1,200. It also has two good hotels, two opera houses, 
newspaper, bank, and the usual outfit of mercantile 
houses. Among the industries established there are 
Korce & Dickinson’s stave and heading mill, Williams 
& Van Houghton’s saw mill, Apling’s saw, planing and 
heading mill, Gardner & Peterman’s stave and heading 
and band saw mill, and the Chandler Shingle & Tie 
Manufacturing Company. <A new planing mill is pro- 
jected. There is the finest belt of timber in Michigan 
tributary to this town. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, of Au Sable, is 
colonizing the cut-over lands owned by it on the Au Sable 
river and its tributaries and the first installment of 
colonists has arrived. 

James Booth, of Booth & Boyd, speaking of the 
existing conditions in the lumber trade, said: “In 
some respects business is more satisfactory than it was 
last year. The business last year, owing to the rapid 
advance in values, was difficult to calculate on, whereas 


now it has settled down and can be depended upon. We - 


are not buying lumber just now, as we bought heavily 
last winter, and in fact we have a cargo now in the 
river that was bought a year ago. We are running our 
planing mill right along, with a good, fair business, 
having customers who stay with us. We are carrying 
a somewhat larger stock than we had last year.” 

William Schuette said this evening: “I note a marked 
improvement in business the last two weeks. Our plant 
is running steadily with a full crew and we have a sat- 
isfactory trade. I believe also that it will increase in 
volume as the fall months come on.” 

A small saw mill with a capacity of 20,000 feet daily 
is to be erected at Prudenville, on Houghton Lake, and 
it is to be stocked with sunken logs. 

W. B. Mershon has returned from his annual fishing 
pilgrimage to the province of Quebec, where the best 
kind of sport and plenty of it was experienced. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney will leave in a few days 
for the Pacific coast, where he has extensive timber oper- 
ations. 





IN TRANS-MISSOURI TERRITORY. 


Omana, Nes., July 2.—The closing of the first half of 
the year marks an_ interesting period in the trade 
of the local lumber jobbers, and prospects for a con- 
tinuance of prosperous conditions are first class. 
During the year ending with June 30, 1896, the sales of 
Omaha wholesalers of lumber amounted to $1,170,430; 
for the year ending last week the total sales of local 
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lumber jobbers amounted to $2,960,834, an increase over 
the business of 1896 of 60 percent. 

The character of the lumber business has changed with 
changing conditions in other lines and today Omaha is 
practicaily the only Missouri river point where the 
wholesalers carry stock in local yards. 

The Omaha lumber business has never been better than 
in the years of 1899 and 1900, except in the so-called 
“boom” time. While the disturbances in the building 
trades have reduced the output of the retail houses to 
some extent these troubles did not occur until May 1, 
and because of the mild winter work in building lines 
started in January, and by that time the sales had 
amounted to almost as much as they do in ordinary sea- 
sons by June 1, practically giving the retailers an aver- 
age spring trade. 

The figures presented at the beginning of this article 
are the result of reports compiled from every whole- 
sale lumber dealer in the city. ‘Lhey are actual figures, 
as shown by the books of the concerns. 

Interviews with the managers of local houses show 
that the outlook of the wholesale lumber trade is bet- 
ter than it has been for years. ‘the year of 1892 was the 
highwater mark in Omaha, but it has almost been over- 
taken, and the lumbermen are naturally enthusiastic 
over their prosperous condition. 

W. J. Foye, with George A. Hoagland, said: “Trade 
this year was almost double what it was in 1896. The 
price has advanced somewhat, but it is kept down by crop 
failures in the Dakotas and Minnesota, with the conse- 
quent shortage in the demand. Our Colorado trade has 
probably equaled any six years’ previous business. 

“Our business is getting back to what it should be,” 
said O. W. Dunn, tor C, N. Dietz. “We probably will 
not in years equal the trade of 1892, as general condi- 
tions have changed, but we will approximate it. Our 
trade in Wyoming is the best that it ever has been in 
the history of the house, and we are looking forward to 
a good fail trade.” 

H. N, Jewett, for C. L. Chaffee, said: “We are hav- 
ing much larger sales now than we have had for several 
years. Trade conditions have changed somewhat and we 
are working on a narrower margin, but our sales are 
now reaching a place where we can begin to com- 
pare them with good times in the past.” 

J.S. White, of the H, ¥F. Cady Lumber Company, said: 
“Qur western trade is good and shows considerably bet- 
ter than any years since early in the ‘90s. In selling 
Colorado points we find times better than they have been 
for years.” 





LITIGATION. 





Arthur Milliken has sued Martin H. Sullivan, of 
Pensacola, Fla., claiming $100,000 as commission upon 
a recent sale of 250,000 acres of land sold to the Alger 
syndicate. 

A recent law suit on a mechanic’s lien against a lot 
of lath hinged upon the question as to whether lath 
was lumber. The court decided in the affirmative. 

A receiver has been appointed for W. B. Stone & 
Sons, lumber dealers, of Lansing, Mich., H. M. Rogers 
acting in that capacity. Stone & Hemingway, bankers, 
at Sheridan, Minn., are also involved; combined liabil- 
ities amounting to $27,000, 

The Santa Clara Valley Mill & Lumber Company has 
won a suit against the Fidelity Surety Company, of 
Maryland, upon a security bond furnished to a con- 
tractor with whom the lumber company had dealings. 

The Hall & Garrison Manufacturing Company, of 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of interior hardwood 
veneer, has made an assignment to Wilson H. Lear, a 
lumber dealer in that city. The liabilities are from 
$23,000 to $25,000. Assets unknown, 

The West Norfolk Lumber Company, West Norfolk, 
Va., has filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

John 8. McCorkle, lumber dealer, at Evansville, Ind., 
has made an assignment of his stock of lumber, planing 
mill, -ete., to James W. Lauer. ‘The assets will be 
$40,000 or more and the liabilities about $28,000, 

Dominick Cameron, manager of the Land, Log & 
Lumber Company, has been arrested at Lewiston, Idaho, 
upon a charge of having illegally cut timber upon state 
school land. Such trespasses have previously been often 
settled by payment for the timber taken, but the state 
land board has decided to adopt the policy of making 
criminal arrests in these cases hereafter. 

Howard Beeson, aged twelve years, has obtained a 
personal injury verdict for $200 against the Mechanics 
Planing Mill Company, of Evansville, Ind. The suit 
was for $10,000. The boy, while in the plant of the 
company on an errand, had all the fingers on one hand 
cut off on a shingle ripper, which it was claimed was 
not properly protected. 

Sheldon Cook, a lumber dealer at Oconto, Wis., is 
reported by the commercial agencies as insolvent. 

John Hendel, assignee of the Poplar Bluff Lumber 
Company, Poplar Blutl, Mo., has filed his account, show- 
ing $23,000 for distribution to the creasvors. 

George W. Johnson, dealer in lumber, sash and doors, 
New York city, has been forced into bankruptcy. 

A receiver has been appointed for the Sambrook plan- 
ing mill at Marquette, Mich. 

Charles N. Blake is suing the city of Oshkosh for 
$3,500, for injuries received during the woodworkers’ 
strike of 1898. The injuries were received while attempt- 
ing to rescue his father from a mob and the defense set 
up was that Mr. Blake’s act in venturing into the mob 
under these circumstances was contributory negligence. 
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MICHIGAN’S LUMBERMAN CANDIDATE. 


A philosopher of the ancient Greeks, besought by his 
pupils for advice that would lead them into the high- 
ways of success, replied, “Action.” The youths, not 
fully comprehending the significance of the advice, 
pressed the subject further. One whose mind was bent 
on philosophy and victory in the forum asked again, and 
once more the philosopher replied, “Action, action.” 
Lhis laconic advice did not satisfy the ambitious yearn- 
ing of the Greek youths, and again they asked of the old 
philosopher, and once more they pleaded for advice 
that would guide them to success in warfare and in the 
field of patriotic statesmanship. ‘The philosopher’s an- 
swer was the same, “Action, action, action.” And from 
such teachings the young men of Greece went forth to 
battle with the fortunes of the world, always remember- 
ing the admonition of the philosopher. 

Lhe republicans of Michigan on ‘Thursday of last week 
named Aaron I. Bliss of Saginaw as their candidate for 
governor. ‘Twice before in former years Col. Bliss had 
aspired to this high honor, and twice was he unable to 
grasp the coveted prize. Nothing daunted, he returned 
to the attack for the third time. Successive failures had 
not discouraged the leader, neither had it shaken the 
confidence and loyalty of his followers. 

The history of his life is a plain and simple one, yet 
“action” has characterized every step. He abandoned 
the farm and quiet of country life to take up arms in de- 
fense of the liberties of his country and mingle in the 
tumultuous din of war. His record as a soldier is one 
of valor, suffering and patriotism. The accumulated 
horrors of southern prison pens only intensified his fiery 
patriotism, and escaping thence, he reached the fighting 
line without delay, doing his duty bravely and well and 
wearing back to his native heath the insignia of rank of 
captain in the volunteer army of the Union, Laying 
aside the habiliments of war, he donned the garb ot the 
peaceful citizen, sought new fields of action, and com 
ing to Michigan, the lumbering industry invited his 
energies. He embarked therein and wrested wealth and 
business prominence from the virgin forests of the 
Wolverine state, guided by the same earnest purpose 
with which he followed the plow in his boyhood. 

Aaron ‘I. Bliss was born at Smithtield, Madison 
county, N. Y., May 22, 1837. His father, Lyman Uliss, 
was a native of the Kmpire state, and his grandfather, 
of Massachusetts, descended from a Jong line of Engiish 
ancestry, His mother was Anna M. Chatfee, a lady of 
culture and refinement, descended from one of the best 
families in New England, ‘The early years of Col. 
Bliss were spent on his father’s farm, and his educa- 
tion was obtained in the district schools and finished in 
a select school in the same county. On the breaking out 
of the civil war he became imbued with the war spirit 
and October 1, 1861, he enlisted as a private soldier in 
the Tenth New York cavalry, and with that organiza- 
tion he saw hard service, the regiment being engaged 
in many conflicts, among them the second battle of bull 
Run, Fredericksburg, Wilderness, Stony Creek, Falls 
Church, South Mountain and Petersburg. While with 
Gen. Wilson’s cavalry division on a raid around Rich- 
mond, Col. Bliss was captured June 26, 1864, He was 
taken to Richmond, thence to Salisbury, N. C., thence 
to Columbia, and from there he was transferred to An- 
dersonville. He was subsequently taken from this place 
to Macon prison, and thence to Charleston, 8. C., where 
with other federal officers he was placed under fire. He 
was subsequently removed to Columbia, and on Novem- 
ber 29, 1864, he escaped and after seventeen days of 
tramping through the swamps and forests, reached 
the lines of Sherman’s army near Savannah. 

In 1865 Col. Bliss went to Saginaw and embarked in 
the lumber industry in a small way and then laid the 


foundation of a large and successful business. He oper- 
ated on the Tittabawassee and its tributaries. He ‘has 


operated two mills on the Saginaw river many years, one 
being the Bliss mill, at Carrollton, and the other the plant 
of the Central Lumber Company, at Zilwaukie, in which 
he is the largest stockholder. He is also stockholder in 
the planing mill plant, door factory and lumber yard of 
Thomas Jackson & Co., at Saginaw, and also is a large 
owner of real estate in that city. He has made heavy in- 
vestments in timber properties outside of the state. He 
owns a large quantity of pine in the Georgian bay dis- 
trict and has lumbered there the last two winters, owns 
an interest in timber in the province of Quebec, owns 
over 40,000 acres of pine and oak timber land in Arkan- 
sas, is heavily interested in timber properties on the 
Pacific coast, and in Midland and Gladwin counties in 
Michigan. His timber tributary to Saginaw is being 
rapidly exhausted and ‘he is converting the cut-over 
lands into farms. He has a fine farm on the Saginaw 
river and is clearing and developing a large stock farm 
in Midland county. 

The public life of Col. Bliss has been active and one 
in which he has demonstrated his fitness to deal with 
important affairs. He was alderman in his city four 
years, served on the board of supervisors in his county, 
and in 1882 he was elected to the state senate,. where 
he did much hard work in the interest of wholesome 
legislation. He served on the staff of Gov. Alger, hold- 
ing the rank of colonel. In 1888 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the fifty-fifth congress. 

It will be remembered in this connection that the 
redemption of three Michigan districts in that year 
played a considerable part in the organization of the 
fifty-first congress, which gave to the country Speaker 
Reed and the McKinley law. His business record in 
congress is unsurpassed by that of any man who ever 
served one term. He secured for his district an In- 
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dian school, located in Isabella county, and a postoffice 
and government building in Saginaw. His speech on 
the McKinley bill is a model of a short, condensed state- 
ment of a practical and conservative business man’s 
views on the great question of the tariff. His activity 
in the interests of the wounded and disabled veterans 
of this state made him a name in congress as the sol- 
diers’ friend. Through his personal efforts at the pen- 
sion office in securing and compiling evidence and urg- 
ing the adjustment of claims, and in securing the pas- 
sage of special pension bills, he made happy nearly 1,000 
veterans and their dependents in his district alone. As 
a member of the labor and agricultural committees he 
was an active champion of all measures introduced in 
the interests of these two great classes. 

An incident in the closing session of the congress of 
which he was a member illustrates the force of his 
character and his indomitable persistence. He suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill through both houses appropriat- 
ing $200,000 for a government building at Saginaw. It 
was the last day of the session when the bill reached 
President Harrison and he refused to sign it on the 
ground that in his opinion the appropriation was too 
large, and intimated that if it had called for $100,000 
he would sign it. Col. Bliss promptly had the bill 
changed, got it through both houses and taking it to the 
White House himself, the president signed it. 

Besides holding political oflices Col. Bliss has rendered 














COL. A. T. BLISS, OF SAGINAW, REPUBLICAN CANDI- 
DATE FOR GOVERNOR OF MICHIGAN. 


valuable services to his city and state as an honorary 
officer. He served eleven years on the school board of 
Saginaw and five years as treasurer of the Soldiers’ 
Home board at Grand Rapids, after serving as a mem- 
ber of the commission which located the home. Col. 
Bliss has also rendered valuable services to his party as 
vice-president of the National League of Republican 
Clubs. He served one term as department commander 
of the Michigan G. A. R., and has been active at all 
times in promoting the welfare of the veteran soldier. 

Col, Bliss has been foremost in the fostering of all 
projects calculated to advance the city and state in 
which he lives in material prosperity. He served one 
term as president of the Saginaw board of trade, and is 
largely interested in business pursuits aside from lumber- 
ing. 

In his social life he is at his best and his home is 
always an attractive place. In 1868 he was united in 
marriage to Miss Allaseba M. Phelps, of Solsville, Madi- 
son county, N. Y., a lady of culture and prominent in 
benevolent and Christian agencies for the betterment of 
the race. They have no children, but at their peaceful 
home Col, and Mrs, Bliss dispense an elegant and grace- 
ful hospitality. 

The subject of this sketch has a state reputation as a 
philanthropist, and few men have given more to churches, 
schools, colleges and other noble charities in proportion 
to their wealth than he. He is one of the few men who 
prefer to give while they live. 

SAAPAPAP PAPAL 


LUMBER ACTIVITIES IN IDAHO. 


Harrison, Ipa., June 17.—I left Wausau, Wis., for 
the west about two weeks ago. My observations along 
the Great Northern, and inquiries at stopping places, 
convinced me that western Minnesota and North Dakota 
will have only half a wheat crop, on account of drouth, 
high winds and late frosts. The night before reaching 
Grand Forks, N. D., it froze two inches of ice; and as 
for high winds, it is a fact that the train was belated by 
them five hours while running through the state. 

I left the train at Spokane, Wash., a city of 50,000, 
beautifully situated in the Spokane river valley, in the 
heart of a great mining district second only to that of 
Denver, Col., and on the edge of the great Palouse val- 
ley wheat country, where such a thing as a crop failure 
is unknown. Everything points to Sedune as one of 
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the future leading cities of the west, and it ranks sec- 
ond to none in advantageous location. 

The Saw Mill Phoenix is the only one here, a water 
power single band. ‘The company owns the water rights 
tor several hundred feet, including the falls and rapids, 
and supplies the city with light, with surplus power to 
light every city on the coast. ‘Lhe mill has a capacity 
of 60,000 feet a day. ‘The mill lacks only convenient 
piling room. All lumber is loaded onto wagons and 
hauled to various piling grounds on the other side of 
the river, making the handling rather expensive. The 
company has most of the city trade and a large mining 
trade. The output is largely fir, tamarack, cedar, 
spruce and pine. 

From Spokane I went to Harrison, fifty-four miles 
east on Lake Coeur d’Alene, in Idaho. ‘Lhe lake is 
thirty miles long by one to two miles wide, with high 
timber-covered hills on all sides. ‘The town, which is 
built on the hillside, has four saw mills, a planing mill, 
a box factory and two shingle mills. ‘The two larger 
mills saw about 75,000 feet a day. The mines at Wallace 
and Burke use their output of timbers. The timber sup- 
ply for the mills is rafted down the St. Joe and Coeur 
d’Alene rivers, both of which empty into the lake near 
Harrison. Most of the white pine in Idaho is in two 
counties, and scattering at that. The timber is mostly 
red fir and yellow pine, with white pine, white fir, cedar, 
spruce, tamarack and cottonwood intermixed. Neither 
is the white pine the soft punk pine of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, but what is termed a bull pine. It has prac- 
tically no shake, but is rough-knotted. It makes a very 
good common, but there are no uppers to speak of, and 
what there are go with common and better and are sold 
in a single grade. ‘lhe white fir makes fine box lumber. 
For timbers the mines demand red fir. ‘Che tamarack 
is of a better quality than the Wisconsin product and 
finishes up in very fine shape, though as heavy as oak. 
What yellow pine there is is very good and produces 
about 40 percent clear; but the spruce and cedar are not 
of a very high grade. 

Kastern manufacturers who look to Idaho in any wise 
for future pine supplies will be disappointed in both the 
quantity and quality of the timber. Settlers are coming 
in very fast and taking advantage of the homestead law. 
The climate is very good. The winters are not so severe 
nor so long as in Wisconsin, while the summer weather, 
at least in this locality, is perfect. 

F. W. LAWRENCE. 
PAPAL ALALLAAMN 


ANNOTATED LIEN LAWS OF MINNESOTA. 


At the annual meeting in Minneapolis last January of 
the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, covering the 
states of Minnesota, Iowa and the Dakotas, a forthcom- 
ing compilation of the lien laws of the state of Minne- 
sota, on which C. J. Traxler, a !eading attorney of 
Minneapolis, was then at work, was brought to the 
attention of the convention, and a committee consisting 
of W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber 
Company and 8. H. Bowman, of the 8. H. Bowman 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, was appointed to con- 
sider the merits of the work. This committee, after a 
careful examination reported a resolution, which was 
adopted, approving of the work and recommending it to 
the members of the association and all lumbermen and 
others interested in the lien laws of Minnesota. 

Mr, Traxler, whose offices are at 538-539 Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, has recently brought forth this 
book from the press, and is now prepared to furnish it 
to all who wish, as far as the limited edition will allow. 
The book is the first of its kind ever published and rep- 
resents an immense amount of hard work on the part 
of its author. The volume contains 200 pages and shows 
the various statutes on laborers’, mechanics’ and mate- 
rial men’s liens in force in Minnesota to date, treating 
of “Mechanics’ and Material Men’s liens,’ “Liens for 
Labor on Logs, Timber, Ete.,” “Liens on Logs and Lum- 
ber in the First District of Minnesota,’ “Liens on 
Intermingled Logs,” “Surveyor General’s Liens,” “Liens 
on Logs Transported from Other States,’ “Liens on 
Stray Logs,” and “Labor Liens,” as well as other sub- 
jects of special importance to lumbermen. They are 
arranged under subheads, in a manner convenient for 
ready reference. The volume also contains samples of 
legal forms for lien laws of Minnesota, which is also 
of great value. The price of the book is $2.50 in cloth 
and $3 in sheep binding. 

BAPAPA PLL LLL 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser is quoted as expressing 
much apprehension regarding the probability of for- 
est fires in Wisconsin and Minnesota this year. He 
says that the country is so dry that already there have 
been fires which destroyed young green timber, a thing 
almost unknown, and that now that the dry season of 
the year is upon us, when heavy and continued rains 
are improbable, widespreading forest fires are to be 
feared. 

ee 

Alderman Frank T. Fowler, of Chicago, has received 
from Paris some interesting statistics regarding cedar 
paving in that city, from which it is shown that asphalt 
is favored because of its hygienic properties, but wood 
block for heavy traffic pavements. Paris wood pave- 
ments are of two grades, one consisting of soft wood 
creosoted, and the other of Australian Kauri hardwood. 
The soft wood paving blocks are conducted from the 
saw mill in small carts into a tank containing heavy, 
hot oil. The wagon bed is filled with this oil and 
the blocks soaked for ten minutes, after which they are 
stored until used. They absorb about fifty pounds of 
oil to the superficial square yard of wood pavement. 
Experiments are now being made to increase this 
amount to from eighty to 100 pounds of oil. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Holiday Inactivity at Gotham—Loss of Nearly $200,000 by Lumber Fire at Buffalo—The Fourth 
at the Hub—Pittsburg Notes—Quiet at Baltimore—Fall Trade 
Prospects in Quakerdom. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, July 2.—A business week broken into by 
a holiday is always a dull, uninteresting period, and 
when that holiday happens to be the Fourth of July, and 
the great mass of business men begin to pay more time 
and attention to planning vacation trips for themselves 
and their families than to figuring on orders, the stag- 
nation becomes more apparent. 

But for all that there is no denying the better feel- 
ing everywhere apparent. Assurances are many that 
building will begin in the fall with something very like 
a rush, contractors recognizing that prices of lumber 
will drop no lower, and that they can expect no better- 
ment in any of the other building material markets. 

The reported breaking up of the association of spruce 
manufacturers has, of course, not tended to stiffen 
prices very materially for that lumber, yet for all that 
the condition of affairs is not bad, and those who have 
a stiff enough backbone are getting the figures they 
ask. : 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against James F, Welch, lumber dealer, who has a plan- 
ing mill at Fifth avenue and One Hundred and Thirty- 
seventh street, by eight creditors, whose claims aggre- 
gate $8,487. The petitioning creditors are Harry D. 
Hughes, $280; Mary Archer, $210; Moore Bros., $100; 
William E. Uptegrove & Bro., $2,926; Dunbar Bros., 
Bristol, Conn., $37; Austin & Eddy, Boston, $445; H. H. 
Osgood & Co., Boston, $489, and the Chequasset Lumber 
Company, of Boston, $4,000. They allege that Welch is 
insolvent, and that on February 27 he transferred all 
his property in trust to Frederick W. Livermore, and 
on the same day paid $5,000 to the Mount Morris bank, 
which was a creditor for $16,000, to prefer it over other 
creditors. Bradstreet’s reports state that Mr. Liver- 
more, who is vice president of the Mount Morris bank, 
was appointed trustee on account of the illness of Mr. 
Welch, who was unable to attend to business, and his 
manager did not care to financier the business during 
his absence. On January 16 the planing mill was dam- 
aged by fire, and the loss was settled, it is said, at $7,000. 
Mr. Welch has been in business since 1884, was formerly 
at 12 Broadway, and moved to his present location in 
June, 1895. Two months ago a statement of his affairs 
showed assets $118,500. liabilities $71,500. 

Recent visitors to the city included R. J. Camp. of 
the Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va.; Mr. 
Loveless, of the A. Sherman Lumber Company, Tupper 
Lake, N. Y.; Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich.: 
M. F. Amorous, president of the Pinopolis Saw Mill 
Company, Bayboro, Ga.; Hoyt Gamble, of Gamble Bros., 
Highland Park, near Louisville. Ky., and Lewis Dill, 
of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore. Md. 

Besides C. W. Goodyear, who will sail on Thursday, 
a well known lumberman who departs for Europe this 
week is M. N. Wall, the Oswego, N. Y.. wholesaler. 

I. N. E. Allen has not yet returned from his southern 
trip. 

H. A. Hodges, of Buffalo Bluff, Fla., passed through 
this city a day or so ago on his way to Cape Cod, his old 
home, for a brief vacation. 

Charters For the Week. 

In steam tonnage timber rates from the gulf to the 
United Kingdom are a little firmer. ranging from 117s 
6d to 120s for July and August; being scarce, however, 
even at these figures. 

Deal shippers from the provinces do not seem as 
urgent in their demands for bottoms as was the case a 
short time since. From St. John to the east coast of 
Ireland or the west coast of England 55s seems to be 
the market price at the present time. 

Time boats for July. delivery are scarce and hold 
at 9s 6d to 10s 6d, and bids of less than 9s for August 
do not seem to meet with favor from owners. 

In sail tonnage there is still noticed considerable 
inquiry for lumber tonnage to the River Plate. Ship- 
ners are now prepared to pav $14.75 to $15 to Buenos 
Ayres, but advanced figures have not stimulated offer- 
ings. From the provinces to outside pnorts $11 is bid. 
with tonnage not freely offered. Numerous lumber 
orders from the south to the West Indies are seeking 
aeceptance, at $9.50 from the Atlantic ports and $10 
from the eulf. Searcity of vessels is restricting opera- 
tions in this direction. There has been some improve- 
ment in demand for coastwise lumber tonnage and rates 
are firmly maintained upon the basis of $5 Brunswick to 
New York. 

Fixtures for the week are as follows: 


Average 

Tonnage 
Transatlantic charters .............+. 19 1.545 
are re ae 2 1.108 
ME TRIO fn VOT Rode ices CORSE EMER 5 239 
be ee er ee ee ee ee ee 0 sae 
CER is is SAE aw aD «0064 ew Ee wah 15 484 
to ey eerie rie rk 0 ieee 
Total. and total tonnage ............ 22 26.125 
Wutal 1GGE WOON. 5 caer ds osc dcteesaces 84 31.147 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
Burrato, N. Y., July 3.—Lumber freights are steady. 
holding that the rate of $2.25 from Duluth is all that 
they can afford to pay and that it ought to be enough 


to satisfy the barge owners. Rates from Georgian bay 
hold at $1.624 and from Menominee $1.75. No mate- 
rial change is looked for till September. 

Some of the pine yards are filling up of late and it is 
time they did, as the assortment was running out. 
Mixer & Co., for instance, who have been selling a com- 
paratively large amount this season, show a full yard. 
They had considerable lumber left over last season at 
upper lake ports, and with more that has been bought 
since the aggregate is large. 

The lumber supply for the Pan-American exposition 
is still very short and the frameworkof the big building 
lags terribly. So much lumber was taken at a low fig- 
ure that the contractors were not able to obtain it 
promptly. At the prices obtained not a single local 
dealer will help them out, and they are next to stuck. 
About twenty-five cars a day arrive, when fifty ought to 
be the rule. Some days the workmen have to be laid 
off by the hundred on that account. 

EK. D. Colie has bought quite an amount of white pine 
in Green Bay lately, and will soon have 1,000,000 feet 
of it down here to add to his stock. Part of the pur- 
chase is not sawed yet. 

L. P. Graves, who was at the mills of the Holland & 
Emery Company at Byng Inlet when the Hertel ave- 
nue fire took place, is coming home to look after the 
rebuilding of the docks. 

teorge J. Kennedy has opened an office in Ellicott 
Square and will hereafter be numbered as one of the 
Buffalo white pine dealers. He was for a long time sales- 
man for the Superior Lumber Company and is especially 
well and favorably known to the trade. On the closing 
out of the Superior company he concluded to go into 
business on his own account. 

Alfred Haines, who has been in hospital some days 
with some disorder similar to appendicitis, is much bet- 
ter and is convalescing at home. 

C. H. Stanton has gone to the mills of the H. M. 
Loud’s Son’s Company for a general survey of that end 
of the business. He has filled the yard of the company 
to overflowing with lumber and is selling it at @ satis- 
factory rate. 

The figures show a rather puzzling amount of lum- 
ber coming in by lake. For the season the receipts are 
45,838,000 feet, with 41,752,000 shingles, as against 
57,380,000 feet a year ago to date and only 26,831,000 
shingles. The falling off in lumber is thus fairly made 
up by the excess of shingles. As it is not possible to 
discover the amount handled by rail the apparent excess 
may possibly be offset there. 

Lumber freights by canal have gone to pieces badly 
and are now dull at $1.75 to New York and $1.25 to 
Albany. 

The R. Laidlaw Company is now nicely located on 
the Ohio basin and is getting in considerable lumber 
there. The new yard proves to be very handy generally. 

Fire late on the afternoon of June 30 destroyed the 
lumber yard of C. M. Betts & Co., at the foot of Hertel 
avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., and for hours menaced the entire 
district, which contained about 25,000,000 feet of pine 
and hardwood Jumber. Besides C. M. Betts & Co., the 
losses fall on Nelson Holland, who owns the dock; Hol- 
land, Manbert & George, who had a small pile of lumber 
on the dock front in the track of the fire; the New York 
firm of Marsh & McClennen, which also had some on the 
dock, just off a boat, and the Erie railroad, which lost 
about ten cars and quite a long trestle that carried the 
tracks over the canal. 

About two-thirds of the Betts stock of white pine 
is gone, and of the office, watchman’s house and the 
yard barn there is scarcely a trace to be seen. There is 
about 400 feet of dock front burned also. The estimate 
made by local newspapers places the entire loss at 
$400,000, but this is known to be much too large, though 
Manager C. W. Betts is still unable to make an estimate 
of his company’s loss. It will take $3,000 each to 
make good the loss of Holland, Manbert & George and 
Marsh & McClennen, and possibly $5,000 to replace the 
dock and $15,000 to cover the loss of the Erie railroad. 
With the loss of C. M. Betts & Co. placed at $150,000 
for the 5,000,000 feet of lumber, the three buildings 
and appliances, a mere guess at the best, the total loss 
foots up to $176,000, which is really getting off much 
better than at one time seemed possible. 

Mr. Betts has opened an office temporarily with Hol- 
land, Manbert & George and will soon begin to rebuild 
his burned structures. Two cargoes on the way down 
will be unloaded on the Holland dock and business will 
not be much interrupted. 

The losses are generally well insured. The fire is 
supposed to have taken from a passing tug. At pres- 
ent the entire lumber district is cut off from railroad 
communication, though the road promises to have its 
tracks and trestle rebuilt in ten days or so. The dis- 
tance can in the meantime be covered by a short wagon 
haul. 

The first outing of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange for 
1900 will be held at Niagara-on-the-Lake on Wednesday, 
July 11. A special car will be attached to the train 
leaving the New York central station at 12:30. The 
party will arrive at Lewiston at 1:30 and at this point 
the boat will be taken to Niagara-on-the-Lake, which 
will be reached at 2:20 p.m. Dinner will be served at 
the Queen Royal at 5:30 and a return boat will be taken 
at 7 o’clock, connecting at Lewiston with the train 


which reaches Buffalo at 9 p. m. There will be a ball 
game in the afternoon between nines representing the 
white pine and hardwood industries. A fine trip is 
assured. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., July 4.—The members of the trade in 
Boston are a unit in their expression of confidence for 
the future, although they are equally unanimous in 
reporting a quiet trade for June. ‘There are various 
estimates of a large amount of prospective building 
which will be uncovered with a rush as soon as political 
conditions are somewhat settled down, and investors are 
convinced that the bottom has been reached. The big 
cut in structural steel and in iron should have some 
effect upon the building movement in Boston. There are 
numberless projects for building now in the hands of 
architects, which have been so long delayed as to have 
been almost forgotten. It looks as though, at the first 
glimpse of light, buying would begin all along the line. 

Saturday, June 30, saw many a lumberman approach- 
ing his office with the various equipments which betoken 
an outing “over the Fourth.” Suit cases, portmanteaux, 
bags of golf clubs, tennis rackets and all the rest of the 
sporting paraphernalia indicated that a holiday was 
approaching, and that business was not in such a rush- 
ing state as to require close attention all the days imme- 
diately preceding the great day. 

Wendell F. Brown spent the day at his home in 
Longwood, “teaching the young idea how to shoot.” As 
this is the first Fourth which “the young idea”—now 
some six months old—has celebrated, it is probable that 
little instruction in the art of endangering life with fire 
crackers was necessary. During this time George Mc- 
Questen was schooling his automobile to stand fire. It 
is a skittish machine, and disposed to rear frantically 
at the sound of firearms, C. J. Kellar did his best to 
forget California redwood for the day by getting 
acquainted with his family at the Cliff House, North 
Scituate. At last accounts California redwood was 
“quoted firm, with strictly heart selling freely.” 

Edward V. Smith, representing the W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Company, Chapman, Ala., has put in his first appear- 
ance in the Boston market; in fact, this is Mr. Smith’s 
first appearance on any stage, as he has but recently 
taken to the road. He expresses himself as being par- 
ticularly pleased with his reception among the Boston 
dealers. 

Gardner I. Jones is now in the south, “swingin’ roun’ 
the circle” and getting a line on the stocks of whitewood 
and hardwoods which this company handle. 

W. A. Smith, who is with the southern end of the 
Atlantic Lumber Company, at Nashville, has spent a few 
days in town at the company’s office. He left Tuesday 
night for New Haven, his old home, where he spent the 
Fourth, on his way back to the south. 


FROM THE SIIOKY CITY. 


PirrspurG, Pa., July 3.—The past week has bright- 
ened up the prospects of many dealers who were inclined 
to look glum over trade. There is no real activity, but 
there is enough small business on to keep forces busy. 
A general report of numerous new inquiries is given, 
and dealers all say the quiet state is rapidly giving 
way to a decidedly improved condition. 

In a collision on June 28 on the Pittsburg, Westmore- 
land & Somerset railroad, operated by the Byers-Allen 
Lumber Company, of Ligonier, Pa., three men were 
injured, one of whom will probably die. 

John M. Hastings is at Beach Haven, N. J., for a short 
stay. 

Frank R. Pierce, vice-president of the Louis Werner 
Saw Mill & Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in 
the city last week. In commenting upon the yellow 
pine outlook Mr. Pierce stated that prospects are most 
encouraging for fall trade. 

The Babcock Lumber Company has placed an order 
for the largest size Barnhart log loader for the Ashtola 
mills, which are running double turn. 

Jones Bros. are starting a little mining town of their 
own at White Rock, Washington county, Pa. They 
have two portable saw mills in operation, a stone quarry 
opened and a brick works running. Work will be 
started this week on _ sixty four-to-six-room frame 
houses. 

The Walton Lumber Company, of Charleroi, will 
open a yard at Donora, Pa., lately known as Webster, 
Pa. This town is becoming quite a center for yards, 
this one being the third in a short time. 

The Braddock Lumber Company secured the contract 
for the lumber to be furnished the Westinghouse people 
for their thirty brick houses at Wilmerding, Pa., to 
cost. $77,000. ' 

A. C. Opperman, the Pittsburg representative of Will- 
iam Schuette & Co., Saginaw, Mich., leaves tonight for 
a short visit to the Philadelphia office, recently opened 
by this firm. This office is under the supervision of 
John Gossler, formerly of John Gossler & Co. This lat- 
ter firm was the owner of a yellow pine tract of 7,000 
acres near Wadeville, N. C. William Schuette & Co. 
have assumed all contracts made by the late firm of 
John Gossler & Co. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, leaves on Saturday night for a 
business trip west. A. M. Turner, president, is in 
Reading, Pa. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay have secured the contract to 
furnish the hemlock and white pine for the houses to 
be erected by the Denny estate, on Thirty-sixth and 
Thirty-seventh streets. 

Taylor & McDonald, who have a mill in operation at 
Big Run, Pa., lately bought a tract of hemlock, oak and 
pine near La Jose, Pa. There are about 2,000,000 feet 
of timber on this tract. 
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F. R. Babcock says that business is keeping up on a 
fair basis and that about the middle of August will 
see a renewal of activity. 

The three mills of the L. L. Satler Lumber Company, 
at Berwindale, Hamilton and Anita, Pa., are all run 
ning double turn, and are cutting an average of 40,000 
feet a day. John E. Yoder, who was with John DuBois 
for eight years, is managing the Satler plant at Ber- 
windale. Frank Levens, of this company, accompanied 
by his family, leaves this week for Mt. Chateau. 

Cc. E. Neff, of West Newton, Pa.; Mr. Morrison, of 
Morrison & Bartholomew, Warren, Pa.; Robert Camp- 
bell, of Amsler & Campbell, Marionville, Pa., and Mr. 
Calhoon, of Calhoon Bros., Washington, Pa., were recent 
callers on the local wholesale trade. 
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THE MONUSENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., July 6.—Generally speaking, quiet 
prevails in the lumber trade of this section. Hardwood 
dealers, as well as handlers of white and yellow pine, 
have settled down to the midsummer uneventfulness, 
which is no doubt accentuated this year by such factors 
as the presidential campaign and other retarding ele- 
ments. Notwithstanding a state of comparative inac- 
tivity, however, values are maintained at high figures, 
and a feeling of confidence prevails among producers that 
the year will present an eminently satisfactory show 
ing. 

North Carolina pine stecks are ample for all require 
ments which may develop, Receipts have not been par- 
ticularly ‘heavy, but the contraction in the demand has 
kept stocks plentiful without culminating in congestion. 
The partial suspension by the mills in the Norfolk dis- 
trict is being continued, and this expedient seems 
effective enough to give the manufacturers the control 
of the situation. To all representations that if prices 
were lower business might be stimulated, the producers 
reply that North Carolina pine exists only in limited 
quantities and is fully worth the amount asked there- 
for. It is expected that the mill men in the Petersburg 
district will, at their meeting next Saturday, join hands 
with the North Carolina Pine Association, and that their 
action will furnish an additional guarantee against 
demoralization. Some of the yard men are quite busy 
attending to the wants of boxmakers and other con- 
sumers, and large quantities of lumber are also going 
abroad. The foreign trade, of course, wants only the 
best grades, and seems willing to pay acceptable figures. 

White pine is moving in moderate quantities. Like 
other woods, this one is affected by the prevailing quiet, 
but remains firm as to values and appears to be in 
fair shape to reflect any improvement in the demand as 
soon as it makes itself felt. 

Cypress is quiet and steady, at figures which com- 
pare favorably with the quotations on other lumber. 

Owing to the restricted activity in the building 
trades, the local inquiry is limited, but values ‘hold up 
very well. 

With respect tothe hardwoods what has been said 
about the market in other directions also holds good. 
Heavy shipments from gulf ports abroad have kept up 
foreign stocks, and buyers on the other side of the 
Atlantic are ‘holding off in the expectation that prices 
must decline. Dealers here, however, declare that they 
can offer no concessions, as the mill men remain firm in 
their terms. Quarter-sawed continues to be off, while 
plain-sawed lumber and poplar are in excellent demand. 
Reports from Hamburg are to the effect that the last 
auction sale of walnut logs there was slimly attended 
and that the larger portion of the logs had to be with- 
drawn on account of low bids or none at all. There is 
said to be too much low-grade walnut at distributing 
centers, and the inland cabinet-makers are disposed to 
hold off in the expectation of a decline. Promiscuous 
shipping continues to be responsible for much of the 
existing listlessness. 

Fire broke out at 6 o’clock last Thursday evening in 
the dry kilns of the Suffolk Saw Mill Company, at Suf- 
folk, Va., with which the Ryland & Brooks Lumber 
Company, of this city, maintains close relations. Before 
the blaze had burned itself out 4,000,000 feet of lumber, 
valued at $60,000; eleven dry kilns, worth $25,000, and 
the planing mill and lumber sheds, appraised at $15,- 
000, were destroyed. The entire loss is conservatively 
put at $100,000. The main plant was saved by strenuous 
efforts. The total insurance foots up $65,450—$43,000 
on lumber and $10,000 on sheds owned by the Suffolk 
company, and $16,450 on the dry kilns and $5,000 on 
the planing mill owned by the Gay Manufacturing Com- 
pany. It is stated that the destroyed structures will 
be rebuilt as soon as the insurance can be adjusted. 

A blaze on the morning of the same day caused a 
damage of about $25,000 in the furniture factory of D. 
Wilson & Sons, Stockholm and Howard streets, this 
city. The firé was probably caused by spontaneous com- 
bustion. The loss is covered by insurance. 

What is said to be the largest export shipment of 
lumber ever made from this port, consisting of over half 
a million feet of North Carolina pine, was taken out 
on June 27 by the steamer Farringford, which cleared 
for Dunkirk, France. The cargo consisted of 35,106 
pieces and was shipped by the Tunis Lumber Company, 
of Baltimore and Norfolk. The lumber for the ship- 
ment was prepared at the company’s mills at Norfolk, 
Va., and Oriental and Makelyville, N. C., and brought 
to this city in barges. 

The booklet descriptive of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange’s exhibit at the Paris exposition and of this 
city’s facilities for supplying the world with lumber, 
is in the hands of the printer and will shortly be ready 
for distribution. It is expected to be in the possession 
of the officials in charge of the exhibit as soon as the 
latter is completed, about the end of the present month. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Juty 7, 1900. 





The text is a compilation by Messrs. Lewis Dill and 
R. W. Price, and reflects great credit upon their informa- 
tion as well as literary ability. 

Among the out-of-town visitors here last week was 
L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, Cincinnati, O. Mr. Gage 
predicted a continuance of high prices, saying that the 
mill men throughout the hardwood regions refused to 
make concessions. 


FROM THE QUAKER CITY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 2.—There is little life in the 
trade and the general tone of the market is unsettled. 
Both spruce and hemlock are dull. The drop in the 
price of the former is now conceded to have induced some 
business, but not to any great extent. There are sev- 
eral good inquiries in the city for hemlock, which is now 
selling at $15. The gossip about $14 being accepted is 
laughed at, but so was $15 when $16 was the base‘figure. 

In the hardwoods cherry, red and plain white oak, 
poplar and basswood are in most demand and the prices 
are being well held up. White pine is as strong as ever, 
but the demand is slow. 

The wholesale trade is looking with expectancy to 
August, when a brisk fall trade is expected to show 
evidences of accomplishment. ‘There is a good deal of 
bidding being done, and this is a healthy sign. The 
retailers have denuded their yards and everywhere are 
working out their stocks to the utmost, even to the 
extent of sawing long dimensions in two and selling 20- 
foot for 18-foot. The demand for yard stock must come 
within a month or so, and the general movement will 
be brisker. At present the yard men are buying in the 
most gingerly fashion and throughout the eastern mar- 
kets are buying mixed cars instead of straight cars. 
Some orders for August delivery are making the whole- 
salers bidding for them a world of trouble as to the 
right prices. Consumers seem to be all looking for 
lower prices. It may not be a wrong guess to say that 
both spruce and hemlock have touched figures below 
which there is little probability of their dropping. 

Albert Thompson, the West Virginia spruce manufac- 
turer, sailed on Saturday on the Cunarder Iverna from 
Boston for Paris, accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
Miss Maude. Mr. Thompson will serve on the jury of 
awards of the exposition. 

Thomas B. Hammer is sanguine of an improving con- 
dition of affairs with the opening of the fall season. In 
the meanwhile he is continuing to find a market for his 
lumber. According to the shipping returns three cargoes 
of lumber were received by him last week, including 
300,000 feet of North Carolina pine boards, a cargo of 
yellow pine piling and a cargo of lath. 

Ki. H. Daley, traveling salesman for John Du Bois, who 
has been up through the eastern markets, finds the condi- 
tions somewhat unsettled at present, but promising well 


The Ohio Field. 


CINCINNATI NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, O., July 2.—Although the Cincinnati 
Lumbermen’s Club is nominally having a vacation until 
fall, that organization of representative lumbermen is 
making itself felt quite as much this hot weather as 
has been its wont at its very best in the past. Through 
the bringing of lumber inquiries and trade to this city 
the demand for practically all other marketable com- 
modities has also been strengthened and advanced incom- 
mensurably. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, reports present 
conditions as on the whole satisfactory, and says there 
is a better feeling prevailing than for several weeks 
past. There are more inquiries, and more buying as 
well. Prices are unchanged. 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, returned today (Mon- 
day) from a trip through the middle and eastern states, 
having visited New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore 
in the course of his journeyings. Upon his return he 
said that he had no complaint to make regarding the 
firm’s present volume of business—indeed it is much 
better than he had ‘hoped for. Speaking of trade condi- 
tions in the east, he says they are such as to give 
dealers there a chance to take a rest, and that most 
of them are preparing to do so. The weight of opin- 
ion in that section, Mr. Gage says, seems to be that 
after the fall elections the markets will take a good- 
sized spurt. 

J. Watt Graham is back in Cincinnati again, after 
a short swing round the circuit through Ohio and Indi- 
ana—a trip that he says was very satisfactory from 
a business standpoint, considering present trade condi- 
tions. He was especially gratified to find poplar prices 
holding firm, with no indications of a -break. 

The Globe-Wernicke Company put 200 men at work 
in its new factory on Carthage avenue today. . Another 
large factory in Norwood also began operations this 
week, manufacturing washing machines, 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett report that they have 
nothing at all to complain of. In fact the inventory 
just completed shows the past six months to have 
been their high-water mark for business, notwithstand- 
ing the boom times of 1899. 














FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., July 2.—June is a thing of the past for 
1900. Its good trade and its bad are on the books, and 
in the minds of all lumbermen the month started in 
on rather a weak or declining market. Prices were un- 
steady and dealers were uneasy as to what would be the 


outcome of the manifest unrest, not only in Cleveland, 
but all over the country. In the first place the high 
cost of lumber was staring men in the face, and a very 
decided decline could not take place without putting the 
business on a losing basis. This the dealers took in at 
a glance, and with the situation sized up they all took 
upon themselves to figure first the cost, then add to it 
a reasonable profit and get this or sell no lumber. The 
attitude so taken was rigidly adhered to and things 
gradually settled down to an even, steady business. 
Buyers were not long making up their minds what to 
do. Trade each week during June steadily improved, and 
could a sales record be made up we believe the showing 
would be the best for any month this year. Lumber 
has been coming in steadily. The manager of the 
longshoremen’s union estimates the amount received 
fully up to that of June of last year. ‘The increase in 
the yards is but little, if any, consequently the volume 
of business done ought to have been satisfactory, 

The yards are furnishing employment to a large num- 
ber of men, and at wages, so far as can be learned, some- 
what more than were paid last year. The house building 
trade for June was larger than for any month this 
year, and good carpenters have no trouble to find plenty 
of work. One boss carpenter reported to your corre- 
spondent only a day or two ago that he could give em- 
ployment to fifty more carpenters if he could find them. 

Pittsburg, Canton, Akron, Massillon, Elyria and 
Youngstown buyers were in the market last week, and 
quite a quantity of lumber was sold to be shipped to 
these towns. 

The members of the wholesale dealers’ association all 
appear to be quite satisfied with the present situation, 
and express themselves hopeful of a good fall trade. 
The retail yards are having a satisfactory summer trade 
and report no accumulation of stocks. Mill-worked 
lumber never was more in demand than now, and all the 
planing mills and sash and door factories are crowded 
to their utmost, and many of the yards that do not 
control mills are experiencing more or less difficulty 
in filling orders. 

Yellow pine salesmen were again quite plentiful in 
the market last week, and all reported a much better 
trade for June than for May. 

William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., returned with 
his new bride last Friday. He is looking exceedingly 
happy. He says but little, but is doing a heap of smil- 
ing. From this we believe him perfectly satisfied with 
his new venture. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F, R. Gilchrist & Co., spent last 
week at Cairo, Ill., looking after his large interest in 
the Three States Lumber Company there. It is ex- 
pected he will return some time this week. His firm 
reports having had more inquiries for lumber from east- 
ern markets within the past ten days than for a long 
time. One indication of the increase in the building 
trade is that many of these inquiries have been for 
good lumber and maple flooring. 

Hemlock piece stuff is in good demand and is fast 
taking the place of norway. 





TOLEDO TRADE TOPICS. 


Totepo, O., July 3.—The white pine market is look- 
ing up and dealers here say at the expense of southern 
yellow pine. All of the big wholesalers of this city agree 
that white pine will be in better demand as the summer 
months pass away and that the fall trade will be bigger 
than that of last spring. 

“Perhaps we gage our trade opinions altogether too 
much on our day books and ledgers,” said Jethro 
Mitchell, of the Mitchell & Rowland Lumber Company. 
“JT find that our views do not always agree with those 
of our neighbors. However, we have more inquiries for 
bills and interrogatories regarding prices than we have 
had for some time. , 

“You see,” he went on to explain, “there has been a 
decided slowness. The main reason for this was the 
belief of inland dealers that there would be a big slump. 
They saw how yellow pine cavorted about the market. 
They heard of the big cuts on nails and other iron prod- 
ucts. Naturally they expected a drop in white pine. 
The yellow pine thermometer-like performances—and 
always with a toward zero tendency—put us out of the 
trade for a while. You’ll remember that back in Janu- 
ary yellow pine was away up; then there was a cut and 
the trade did not stick to agreed prices at that. The 
list was ballooned up out of sight and there had to be 
chopping and trimming to get business. One of our 
traveling men reports an incident from an Indiana town. 
A bunch of yellow pine men were there when an addi- 
tional member of the fraternity appeared on the scene. 
Of course all of them were after a bill. The newcomer 
simply called the would-be customer aside. He told 
him to get the lowest prices and then he said he’d take 
the order at 10 percent less. But our fall trade is look- 
ing up, as I have said. During the past sixty days 
there has been a satisfactory increase in inquiries and 
orders,” 

George H. McMillen has been appointed receiver for 
the lumber firm of Hyter & Co. The application was 
made by Charles E. Hyter in a suit to dissolve the 
partnership between himself and Louis Myers. The 
assets are placed at $9,000 and liabilities at $6,000. The 
concern has been in business here since September, 1896, 
and retailed lath, lumber and shingles. 

C. W. Peake, of Milwaukee, Wis., was in the city dur- 
ing the week. 


ee ee ee 
Sportsmen are objecting to the use of dynamite in 
breaking up log dams upon eastern rivers, and legisla- 
tion will be sought for with a view to preventing it. 
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The Salesmen’s Outing. 


Members of the Northwestern Association, With 
Their Ladies, Hold Their Third Annual 
Outing—A Day of Feasting, 

Fun and Frolic. 





The sun never shone on a brighter day than that 
which welcomed the members of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber & Sash and Door Traveling Salesmen’s Associa- 
tion on Thursday of last week to 
the city of Milwaukee. The oceca- 
sion was the third annual outing 
of the members and their ladies, a 
feature of the fraternal life char- 
acterizing this association that is 
each year becoming more indelibly 
marked as a part of the necessary 
routine of the association work. 

The committee appointed at the 
last meeting of the association to make arrangements 
for this day of enjoyment was composed of A. B. Car- 
son, chairman; W. K. Priestley, F. N. Snell, C. B. Bou- 
telle and Daniel D. Harmon, all of whom, with the 
exception of Mr. Boutelle, were residents of Milwau- 
kee and were therefore well acquainted with all the kop- 
jes and veldts that are to be found in the neighborhood 
of the Cream City. These gentlemen performed the 
duties that had been expected of them with commenda- 
ble fidelity, and put up an entertainment so complete 
in every detail that there wasn’t a slow minute from 
early morn till dewy eye—and till almost early morn 
again, 

It has grown to be the custom of this flourishing 
organization to select the time of the annual outing 
with due reference to the most interesung days of the 
Milwaukee carnival. The principal features of the 
carnival this year were to occur on June 28, and accord- 
ingly the gathering was fixed for that day. ‘lhe mem- 
bers, with their wives, sweethearts and friends, assem- 
bled at the Plankinton House at 9:30 o’clock Thurs- 
day morning and promptly at 10 o’clock took the steamer 
Bloomer Girl for Whitefish Bay, a picturesque stummer 
resort located on the high bluffs commanding Lake Mich- 
igan eight miles north of Milwaukee. A delightfully 
coo] trip was made over the blue waters of the lake to 
the bay, which was reached at 11 o'clock. 

The interval between 11 o'clock and the lunch hour 
was profitably spent in a short business session, which 
was held under the trees in the park. The meeting was 
called to order by President H. L. Tibbits, and Secretary 
A. B. Carson was at his post. The first order of busi- 
ness was the election of new members, and Harry H. 
Garbet, representing the John R. Davis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Phillips, Wis., was balloted for and declared 
duly elected. 

A suggestion was made that the members of the asso- 
ciation adopt some distinctive badge, or button, or other 
insignia of identification with the salesmen’s associa- 
tion. Some favored a grip tag, others a button, but 
finally the matter was left with a committee which will 
take the matter up and report at a future meeting. 

As Secretary Carson had left the minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting and the various papers and records of 
the association on board the boat, which had by this 
time departed, the consideration of other and minor 
matters was postponed until the next meeting. 

Official Photographer W. E. Priestley requested the 
gentlemen, with their ladies, to repair to the lake front 
to pose for a group picture. In taking this he was 
assisted by his estimable wife, who is herself an expert 
amateur photographer. 

Dinner was then announced and the party repaired 





to the banquet hall oyerlooking the lake, where a boun- 
tiful repast had been spread. After the menu had been 
thoroughly discussed, President Tibbits arose and 
announced that he was inclined to let loose some of the 
repressed oratory that was known to exist among the 
members and their guests. Robert Blackburn, of Mil- 
waukee, was called upon and easily made the hit of the 
day, his remarks being interspersed with many flashes 
of wit and humorous references, which tickled the crowd 
immensely. Upon concluding he was tumultuously 
applauded. 

B. Frank MeMillan, of MeMillan, Wis., one of the 
best known lumber orators, was requested to make a 
short address. Mr. McMillan responded briefly, express- 
ing his gratifieation at being invited to participate in 
the festivities, his appreciation of the traveling men 
and their work, and wound up with a laudatory perora- 
tion on hemlock, which he designated as the “king of 
luimbers.” 

Others who were called upon and responded more or 
less fluently were George W. Mason, F. M. Hart, F. H. 
Gilman, L. E. Fuller, J. J. Williams, John F. Hayden, 
Fr. E. Worden and E. Blaisdell. 

President Tibbits at this stage of the entertainment 
turned the management of the subsequent proceedings 
over to Chief Entertainer Priestley, who announced that 
a vote had been taken on who was the handsomest 
man present and that the committee had unanimously 
decided upon Fred H. Gilman, northern representative 
of the American Lumberman. Mr. Gilman did not 
feel the least bit surprised at the award of the com- 
mittee, but apparently regarded it as a deserved tribute 
to his Italian style of beauty. 

General Manager Priestley then announced that a 
similar canvass having been made as to who was the 
handsomest lady present, the committee experienced 
considerable difficulty in arriving at a conclusion, as 
each one of the committee had a different ideal. How- 
ever, making due allowance for all personal preferences, 
the committee was impelled to decide in favor of Miss 
Ida M. Roedl, of Beaver Dam, Wis. Miss Roedl took 
her honors modestly and made a pretty speech of thanks 
for the compliment paid her by the committee. 

Musical Director Priestley announced at this juncture 
that if the company would repair to the music room 
some good singing would be furnished by Miss Berger, 
of Milwaukee. In this the company was not disap- 
pointed, as a number of charming songs were sung by 
that lady with excellent intonation and in a style that 
showed careful training and interpretation. After the 
company had so thoroughly exhausted Miss Berger’s 
repertoire as to preclude further efforts on her part, 
the room was cleared and dancing was indulged in, the 
numbers played being a two-step and a waltz, in both 
of which a majority of the company participated. The 
party then adjourned to the lawn, where games were 
announced under the direction of Master of Ceremonies 
Priestley. 

The first was a foot race for fat men, the contestants 
in this event being W. T. Maguire, Charles Forster, W. 
EK. Priestley, F. M. Hart and J. H. O'Neill. There 
seemed to be a good deal of doubt as to who won this 
race, but the judges decided that Joe O’Neill was enti- 
tled to the prize. Frank Hart had a handicap of 10 feet 
and many thought he reached the wire first. The news- 
paper men present, however, demurred to this, not wish- 
ing to dignify Mr. Hart’s performance as an exhibition 
of running. 

The next event was a high-kicking contest, which was 
participated in by Messrs. A. B. Carson, John F. Hay- 
den, Joseph O’Neill, Harry Hart and E Blaisdell. This 
was declared a tie between Messrs. Hayden and Hart, 
whose score for a standing kick, we believe, was seven 
feet three inches. By this time the tallyho had arrived 
and the entire party boarded the immense coach, drawn 











THE NORTHWESTERN TRAVELING SALESMEN’S OUTING—THE PARTY AT WHITEFISH BAY. 


by six horses, which took them down the beautiful drive 
along the lake shore to Milwaukee, which was reached 
at 4:30 p. m. 

The party reassembled at 6 o’clock at the St. Charles, 
where all took dinner together, after which the tallyho 
was again brought into requisition. The evening coach 
ride was a wild and woolly experience. Frank Snell 
and several others of the younger element of the party 
had procured several dozen blaring tin horns, some 
paper lassoes and a large quantity of confetti, an article 
which was not legally throwable until Friday between 
the hours of 1:30 and 6 p. m., according to the city 
ordinances in such cases made and provided. With that 
irrepressibly youthful spirit, however, which scorns 
restriction, the law was summarily voted a dead letter, 
and confetti-throwing was indulged in during the ride 
with all the abandon of the Friday fools’ parade. The 
ladies on the coach, to say nothing of the gentlemen, 
were so covered with chopped-up paper particles as to 
be literally unrecognizable. It is safe to say that many 
of them spent several hours afterward in getting rid of 
the measly stuff. Still, as Brother Williams said, 
“Everybody had a good time.” 

The party was driven amid the blare of horns, the 
Hoo-Hoo yell, the showers of pulverized paper and the 
immense edification of the throngs of sightseers crowd- 
ing the sidewalks and streets, to Highland boulevard 
and back to a convenient corner of State street, where 
an unsurpassed view was had of the electrical pageant, 
which elicited expressions of wonderment and admira- 
tion. Afterwards the members of the crowd regretfully 
dispersed to their several homes or hotels, feeling that 
one of the most thoroughly enjoyable days of their lives 
had dropped into the past. 


Those Present: 


H. L. Tibbits, Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst. 
A. B. Carson, Alexander Stewart Lumber Company, Wau- 
sau. 
I. M. Hart, C. A. Goodyear, Tomah. 
Mrs. F. M. Hart, Tomah. 
A. A. Carson, Curtis & Yale Company, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. A. A. Carson, Milwaukee. 
W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. W. E. Priestley, Milwaukee. 
C. 8S. Corse, Badger & Jackson Company, Chicago. 
Mrs. C. S. Corse, Chicago. 
J. J. Tully, J. J. Kennedy Lumber Company, Rib Lake. 
F. N. Snell, H. Zech & Co., Milwaukee. 
Mrs. IF’. N. Snell, Milwaukee. 
Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee. 
George W. Mason, Brown Bros. Lumber Company, Rhine- 
lander. 
Daniel D. Harmon, Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee. 
F. E. Worden, Oshkosh. 
Cc. W. Croty, Tomah. 
John E. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 
B. F. MeMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan. 
W. T. McGuire, Rietbrock & Halsey, Athens. 
Mrs. W. T. McGuire, Athens. 
F. H. Gilman, American Lumberman, Minneapolis. 
Mrs. F. H. Gilman, Minneapolis. 
John F. Hayden, Mississippi Valley Lumberman, Minne- 
apolis. 
L. E. Fuller, American Lumberman, Chicago. 
Mrs. L. E. Fuller, Chicago. 
W. A. Rice, Bradley Company, Tomahawk. 
Harry Hart, Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh. 
J. J. Willlams, state factory inspector, Milwaukee. 
Miss Jean Williams, Milwaukee. 
Miss Imogene Hayward, Oshkosh. 
Miss Rodee, Milwaukee. 
J. A. Rice, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. J. A. Rice, Milwaukee. 
E. A. Allen, Chicago. 
Amos G. Allen, Chicago. 
F. L. Tibbits, Wilbur Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. F. L. Tibbits, Milwaukee. 
Miss Ida Roedl, Beaver Dam. 
Miss Dorothy Roedl, Beaver Dam. 
Mrs. W. J. Blackburn, Chicago. 
Miss Hazel Ross Carson, Milwaukee. 
Master Len Priestley, Milwaukee. 
EK. Blaisdell, Fenwood Lumber Company, Wausau. 
J. H. O'Neill, E. 8. Hartwell Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Bennett, Milwaukee. 
Charles Forster, Forster Lumber Company, Milwaukee. 


Notes of the [leeting. 


W. R. Mackenzie, one of the foremost members of the 
association, was in Milwaukee during the outing, but 
unfortunately could not accompany the party nor par- 
ticipate in the festivities owing to the fact that his wife 
was very ill in the hospital and required his constant 
attention. All of the boys expressed their regrets that 
“Mac” could not attend. 

Charles W. Croty, of Tomah, participated in all the 
pleasures of the day. Mr. Croty is unattached just now 
in a business way, excepting a recently established con- 
nection with the Gray’s Harbor Commercial Company, of 
Cosmopolis, Wash., which concern he represents in the 
Wisconsin trade. Mr. Croty resigned his position with 
Radford Bros. & Co., of Oshkosh, when he went west 
several months ago and is not sure whether he desires 
to return to the sash and door business or not. 

B. F. MeMillan, of McMillan, Wis., took a lively inter- 
est in all the proceedings. Mr. MéMillan is a large 
manufacturer of lumber and is usually kept pretty busy 
looking after his extensive interests, but on this occasion 
took a day off and apparently enjoyed it to the utmost. 

Robert Blackburn, of Milwaukee, made a great hit in 
his speech at the banquet. His address was entirely 
extemporaneous, but demonstrated the facet that Mr. 
Blackburn is well equipped for after dinner speaking. 
He will doubtless be made a feature of-future entertain- 
ments of the kind. 

C. S. Corse, of the Badger & Jackson Company, Chi- 
cago, took in the whole program and was accompanied 
by his wife. The boys say that Mr. Corse is a welcome 
adjunct to the annual outing on account of the added 
dignity thereby accruing to the event. 

E. Blaisdell distinguished himself as trumpeter of the 
coaching party. “Old Blais” fairly woke the echoes. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 


———e—eererr— 

Greatly Increased Movement of Lumber at St. Louis for the First Half of 1900—A New Yellow 
Pine List Established—Kansas City Given Up to the Democratic Convention 
—Continued Demand for Car and Railway Material— 

The Foreign Trade from Mobile. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 3.—The semi-annual report of 
the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers Ex- 
change is out and it shows a movement of lumber into 
and out of the city that is rather surprising to those 
who have believed that things have gone entirely wrong. 
Both receipts and shipments have been heavier than 
ever before in the history of the city during a similar 
period, showing that there has been a very healthy vol- 
ume of business despite the slump in values. A wide 
range of deductions can be drawn from the figures, chief 
among which is the fact that the St. Louis market is 
growing. ‘The figures are based on daily reports from 
each railroad and packet company and embrace all Jum- 
ber that was billed to this city. Such lumber as was 
billed through (not including stock which was recon- 
signed at St. Louis) was not considered. The report 
is as follows: 

The rail receipts of this market during the six months 
ending June 30 were as follows: 


1900, 1899, 1898, 

cars. cars cars. 

eT =e PE ee en Se ice 8,819 5,156 5,099 
6 Te ee 8,547 5,122 5,531 
RON cies sg 5s aars incu 10,226 7,056 6,918 
ROT scccserncsrovecvess 8,501 Axe 6,614 
_ BPP Te 9,447 7,719 6,686 
PT seuk seo anete canon 8,665 7,827 7,564 


1900, 1899, 

feet. feet. 
ONT 60 Kone essererews 883,000 620,000 
OE errr re i 1,293,000 Frozen 
ee rk ee. 2,886,000 2,171,000 
RT in actonewe va wap eeewen 5,941,000 2,104,000 
May 8 Niles 6:0 's)e bn G-5. 0 ee 2,551,000 
SERS: veviovevondsnddee es» ERED 6,238,000 
i || . .22,484,000 13,684,000 


The receipts by each railroad were as follows: 


1900, 1899, 

cars. cars. 

Chicago & Alton, Mo. Div.......... é 18 
PRRGOUT CAC s.00:00 6b 0s chou w es 1,350 1,423 
St. Louis & San Francisco.......... 636 052 
3 Oe re ere ee 194 197 
St. L., Kansas City & Colorado...... 10 17 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.......... 258 248 
St. Louis Southwestern............ 3,331 4,063 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.28,030 21,056 
PE Cocos bbe’ eb beste 6,926 2,302 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis... 6 2 
Louisville & Nashville.............. 1,040 1,213 
ROO err trier te 10,072 5,439 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis... 181 204 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern..... 45 182 
RED A EINER & 0.0.d.5.'0 0:6:5:4:4.0:0 00-0 77 93 
Cleveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.... 80 48 
Vandalia & Terre Haute........... 140 186 
wid we ees 485 652 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City... . 31 574 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis........ 207 337 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 327 234 
St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern. . 776 1,036 
St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul............ 11 
St. Louis, Peoria & Northern............ 174 


The shipments during the six months were as follows: 






1900, 1899, 1898, 
cars. cars. cars. 
ee Fe Re ea 4,482 8,283 2,607 
RE eee 4,887 2,658 2,707 
PE saree 5,548 4,112 3,764 
EE GiaCeen usc can suis 4,954 4,657 38,955 
MER dds Sve ocucb lee & a 00.6 Rohe 5,187 4,688 3,795 
WENO bir kikwinte been ahieaeut ae 5,765 5,009 4,150 
TOTS oc ccscccesccnsBOjBn8 24,607 20,978 
The shipments by each railroad were: 
1900, 1899, 
cars. cars. 
Chicago & Alton, Mo. Div.......... 77 71 
MEROBOUED PRONG. 650s vcinvescecece 6,148 4,949 
St. Louis & San Francisco.......... 267 249 
wi ek Sear eee 2,747 2,264 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Colorado... 144 2 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas.......... 161 396 
St. Louis Southwestern............ ree 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. 86 191 
SEN NINES 5. 'n5u06 0:0:0.6-0-9.5.9 6 <se 1,084 586 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis... 9 2 
Louisville & Nashville............. 17 19 
SEED ME ONO Sao bs 0c os0s's onn a vo 20 60 
Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis... 578 290 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern..... 1,269 519 
oe ree 1,461 470 
Cleveland, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.... 1.414 713 
Vandalia & Terre Haute........... 3,228 2,665 
Wabash (Fast.)...... ......., Vee. 3,492 35484 
Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas SS S25 
Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis........ 2,690 1,562 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... 2.669 1,680 


St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern... 2.0 2/25 
St. Louis, Chicago & St. Paul ti + 





St. Louis, Peoria & Northern......_ 11°" 860 
INE ip LR hc jx 30,823 24,407 


As an average carload of lumber contains about 12,000 


feet, a comparison of the totals of 1900 and 1899 shows 
the following: 


Receipts, feet. Shipments, feet. 


cihve th ke ted seek 672,944,000 363,876,000 
BOOMS Siam obakvarhcre 501,496,000 292,884,000 
Increase... ..... 471,448,000 70,992,000 


General trade conditions continue 


to show improve- 
ment when viewed from this market. . 


There is yet no 


heavy increase of business, but all reports tend to show 
that more orders are being placed and, what is more to 
the point, there is undoubtedly a gradual clearing away 
of those conditions which have been the cause of the 
business depression of the past ten weeks or more. The 
yellow pine people are particularly jubilant over the fact 
that a list has been adopted and that it has been adopted 
under such circumstances that there is no doubt that it 
will hold. The new list is on a very low basis, but that 
is one of the points which gives it strength. 

The Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
out today with a letter calling the semi-annual meeting 
of the association for July 17 and 18. The meeting is 
to be held at the Southern hotel, this city, because of 
the better hotel accommodations to be obtained in this 
city than in Memphis. Routine business will be the 
main order, but the question of a revision of the list put 
into effect yesterday will receive a large share of atten- 
tion. A large attendance is expected, the fact that the 
opening of the fall trade is imminent making it a meet- 
ing of great importance. 

After eight weeks of riot and bloodshed the great 
street car strike is over. At a meeting held yesterday 
an agreement was reached and signed and St. Louis is 
promised some peace in the future. There is much 
rejoicing and normal business conditions are expected 
to be speedily restored. 

The receipts of this market from all sources during 
the past week aggregated 26,451,000 feet and the ship- 
ments were 17,436,000 feet. 

8. F. Carter, of Houston, Tex., was in the city yester- 
day and reported a generally healthy tone to things in 
his section of the country. The mills are all busy and 
there is an abundance of business. 

The M. J. Heller Lumber Company has removed its 
offices to the seventh floor of the Commercial building, 
after having been in the Timber building for many 
years. The need of more room was the cause of the 
removal. 

J. H. Hinton, of Lumberton, Miss., was a recent vis- 
itor to the city. Mr. Hinton says weather conditions 
have interfered with things to some extent in Missis- 
sippi, but the mills are busy. He lays particular stress 
upon the fact that export business continues heavy. 

At the offices of the Big Four Lumber Company your 
correspondent learned that the explosion yesterday 
morning of the boiler connected with the planing mill 
of the W. R. Pearson Lumber Company was very disas- 
trous. No one was injured, but the planing mill was 
completely wrecked, and it will be two months or more 
before things are again in running shape. 

Among the lumbermen in the city this week were Wm. 
Buchanan, of Texarkana, Tex.; Leonard Bratt, of Lister, 
Ark.; J. J. White, of McComb City, Miss.; Frank Ken- 
dall, of Kedron, Ark.; Perey Brown, of Lake Charles, 
La., and R. A. Long, of Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter A. Zelnicker, the well known mill supply man 
of this city, says that he is quite proud of his record on 
sales of railroad spikes during the month of June, his 
sales for that month aggregating 4,853 kegs. Mr. Zel- 
nicker states that, although he didn’t own his spike mill, 
yet he was able to sell spikes cheaper than most of the 
mills and pointed to his large sales as verification of the 
statement. The alleged dull business throughout the 
country does not seem to have struck Zelnicker’s estab- 
lishment in St. Louis. He reports a heavy trade 
throughout the southern mill district and scattering 
orders from the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. There are 
very few saw mill men who do not know Walter Zel- 
nicker and his reputation for mill specialties is as good, 
if not better, than many of the larger concerns in the 
same business. He reports that general mill supply 
business is good. 

Tom Whitmarsh, the genial sales manager of the W. T. 
Ferguson Company, has just returned from a_ three 
weeks’ trip to Texarkana, 

The St. Louis Sash & Door Works has just issued an 
elaborate catalogue of about 500 pages showing the 
product of these extensive works, and Manager Reisen- 
berg is now sending them out to the trade. 

Guy H. Mallam, of Kansas City, well known in lumber 
circles, was a visitor to the city last week. 

H. KE. Welch, of the Eagle Lunther Company, Eagle 
Mills, Ark., spent a fewydays in St. Touis last week. 


IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS. DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 2—The long talked of 
national democratic convention is about to burst. upon 
us in all its splendor. Visitors began arriving Sunday, 
and today there are thousands of strangers in the city. 
On the glorious Fourth the town will be full to over- 
flowing. Old Sol is entering into the spirit of the thing 
in good shape. The delegates expect to have a hot old 


time in Kansas City, and they will have it literally, as 


the thermometer is getting’ close to the boiling point. 
The lumbermen here do not expect to be able to do much 
business this week. They will all have visits from 
customers who will be in town to see the big show, and 
there will be more retail dealers here this week than at 
any previous time except on the occasions of the annual 
meetings of the association. 

Lumber trade conditions are about the same as last 
reported. The fine prospect for fall trade in most parts 
of the southwest has stimulated the demand very per- 


ceptibly during the past thirty days, and the June 
business was the best of any month thus far this year.’ 
Retail stocks are said to be fairly heavy in some yards, 
but this is largely in territory where the dealers are 
looking for an early trade as the result of the wheat 
crop, and if their expectations are realized the stocks 
now on hand will not last long. The dealers have been 
placing orders with considerable freedom during the 
past few weeks, especially for yellow pine, but many 
inquiries are constantly coming in, so it is evident that 
much stuff still remains to be bought. The outlook for 
July trade is good, and the wholesalers here are antici- 
pating a brisk demand this month. 

The Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company has recently 
been incorporated. Its headquarters will be at Kansas 
City and it has a paid-up capital of $50,000. The offi- 
cers are W. C. Bowman, president; G. W. Loring, vice- 
president; M. B. Pessient secretary, and G. R. Hicks, 
treasurer. The company has purchased a tract of over 
8,000 acres of long leaf pine land in Sabine parish, La., 
estimated to contain 100,000,000 feet of lumber. They 
will begin the erection of a 60,000 feet capacity band 
mill in the course of the next few weeks, and Secretary 
Percival has gone to the site of the plant to consult 
with representatives of the Edward P. Allis Company, 
the Filer & Stowell Company and Clark Bros. prepara- 
tory to making his selection. 

The Mid-State Wholesale & Retail Coal Dealers’ 
Association will be in session at Kansas City on Tues- 
day of this week. The meeting will be held in the rooms 
of the Hoo-Hoo club in the Keith & Perry building, and a 
large attendance is looked for. The association is now 
one year old and has a membership of over 350, many 
of the members being engaged in the lumber business. 

Capt. J. B. White returned home last Wednesday 
from the east, where he has been for several weeks. He 
has been ill a portion of the time, and is not in good 
health now, although able to attend to business. 

W. C. Bowman has returned from a ten days’ trip 
to Fort Worth and other Texas points. He says that 
‘Texas has the finest kind of a wheat and oats crop and 
good prospects for a big yield of cotton and corn, and 
that the dealers in Texas are highly pleased over their 
outlook for trade. 

W. R. Pickering is back from a trip to the plant of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Company, at Pickering, 
La. He saw a number of mill men while away and 
says that they all report a good supply of orders, while 
stocks at the small mills are light. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

WestLAKkE, La., July 2.—Shipments from Lake 
Charles and Westlake have shown some improvement 
during the past ten days. The situation, however, taken 
altogether, develops no new feature. Some dealers are 
showing a disposition to stock up, but a large majority 
of the yard men are buying only for immediate needs, 
which would indicate that they are not convinced as to 
the stability of prices. There is no disposition on the 
part of manufacturers to crowd sales to the detriment 
of established lists, as there are still .many vacant 
spaces in their yards and sheds for storing lumber, They 
argue that with the prospect of an early resumption of 
building operations, and with a stiff demand at remun- 
erative prices, it would be unwise to make material con- 
cessions at present. 

Some few orders for yard stock are coming in from 
the northwest, but the demand from that territory 
cannot be called active. Local lumbermen do not care 
to meet Arkansas prices. 

There is no let up in the call for sawn stuff and 
the mills are still crowded with as many bills as they 
can safely handle. Southern railroads continue among 
the largest consumers. The demand for ties, stringers, 
caps, piling, ete., as well as shop material, shows no 
abatement. One or two of the mills report large sched- 
ules of piece stuff for Mexico, one of which is shipping 
almost its entire output to that country. The export 
trade is also relieving the local mills of a portion of the 
output. 

The Industrial Lumber Company, operating two large 
saw mills in this section, at Vinton and at Oakdale, 
secured a government order amounting to 1,200,000 feet 
for Cuba last week. The contract calls for delivery of the 
lumber within thirty days, and under the terms the 
government reserves the right to double the order should 
it be desired. The same company has just finished 
delivering a like order for the government at San Juan, 
Porto Rico, and at Santiago. 

The schooner Mary Lorena cleared from Powell’s mill 
last Saturday with lumber for the Mexican National 
railway at Corpus Christi. The A. J. Perkins cleared 
Monday with ties and lumber for the same company. The 
Mary KE, Lynch and the Lake Austin are due at the 
Perkins & Miller Lumber Company’s wharf this week. 

The new steam set works, recently installed at Lock, 
Moore & Co.’s plant, has been tried and is satisfactory. 

The Perkins & Miller Lumber Company’s latest 
improvement is the remodeling and enlarging of the 
office building to accommodate its growing business. 

Among recent visitors were Col. C. H. Moore, of Gal- 





> veston, and T. M. Richardson, of f{Oklahoma. 
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What is said to be the largest export cargo of lumber 
ever shipped from the port of Baltimore was carried 
recently by the steamer Farringford from Baltimore to 
Dunkirk, France. It was shipped by the Tunis Lumber 
Company, of Baltimore and Norfolk, and was cut at its 
mills in Norfolk, Va., and Oriental and Makelyville, 
N. C., and concentrated at the shipping point by barge. 
It contained 35,106 pieces of North Carolina pine, meas- 
uring 525,000 feet. 
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MATTERS IN MOBILE AND VICINITY, 


Mosite, AtA., July 3.—The exports of lumber for 
the past week amounted to 963,256 feet, though not a 
foot of hewn or sawn timber went forward. This con- 
dition does not indicate a dull trade, but is brought 
about entirely by weather conditions. Not only has it 
rained, but it has poured every day during the past 
week. One day the precipitation amounted to 12.56 
inches, but this was not a regular occurrence. This sec- 
tion has had as much rain since January | as ever fell 
in any twelve months previous. The rivers and creeks 
are out of their banks, the woods are so soft that itis 
impossible to haul logs; railroad tracks are washed out 
and many trestles are carried away. 

At present the market is declining all along the 
line, with the possible exception of prime lumber and 
heart-face strips, which are firm at $18 and $16, but 
with the present scarcity of this material there is no 
reason why these two items should not be advanced $2 a 
thousand. There is not a footofitin stock, nor can 
a foot of it be had. The mill men of foresight are firm in 
not tying themselves up in contracts this fall and 
winter for the better grades of lumber. 

In this connection a prominent mill man said recently: 
“There are several German buyers now in the market 
buying up all the prime and heart face, 1x6, that they 
can get, and these fellows are using every means known 
under heaven to get us to sign contracts for any length 
of time at present prices. But we are carrying out a 
policy of masterly inactivity just now and are not fond 
of signing contracts. We are too busy trying to accu- 
mulate stock.” 

There is no doubt but that there will be a great 
scarcity of export material this fall and that prices will 
not only hold firm but be advanced is no longer ques- 
tioned. Indeed, from personal observation during trips 
through the yellow pine country recently, the writer is 
convinced of the truth of the above statement. The sim- 
ple fact that not 40 percent of the mills are running 
bears out this assertion. 

The pine log market is quiet at from $7 to $10 for 
average-quality; inferior logs are not wanted. Hewn 
timber is in good demand at 16c, while sawn is quoted at 
l4e to 15e, 40 cubie feet basis. 

The stock of timber at Ferry Pass, Fla., on June 1 
was estimated at from 75,000 to 100,000 pieces, most of 
Which is in the hands of the merchants, and will be 
moved as fast as vessels arrive. 

W. S. Keyser, of W. S. Keyser & Co., one of the best 
known exporters in the south country, states that 
freights are high, with a great scarcity of prime lum- 
ber. . 
P. K. Yonge, manager of the Southern States Lum- 
ber Company, says that inquiries are more numerous 
than they were two weeks ago. 

W. B. Wright, of the W. B. Wright Company, finds 
business good and prices well sustained, especially in 
the better grades. 

The mills in the Pensacola district are short of logs, 
owing lo the heavy rains and the impassable condition 
of the woods. 

McClure & Grenamayer, Dyas, Ala., have put in a new 
engine, nigger and other machinery, which will mate- 
rially increase the output of the mill. 

Geo, W. Robinson left June 25 for his summer home 
at Orange, N. J. 

The Skinner Manufacturing Company, Escambia, Fla., 
is putting in a new double cutting band mill. 

The strike among the mill hands at Moss Point, 
Miss., was officially declared off on Friday last. It was 
practically ended some time ago. 

The high water caused several rafts of logs and tim- 
her to break loose from their moorings in Chickasabogue 
creek and these in turn parted every raft for a mile 
along both banks of the creeks, causing one of the 
worst jams ever known in the south. It is estimated that 
there are at least 50,000 pieces of timber and logs ir 
isis inextricable mass, and it will be several days before 
it can be broken. During the high water the Louisville 
& Nashville bridge, at the mouth of Chickasabogue 
creek, was in danger, but through the efforts of the 
mill men with the aid of powerful tugs from the city 
it was saved. 





ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


BRUNSWICK, GA., July 2.—The shipping report for 
lumber exports, both coastwise and foreign, from this 
port for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1899, to June 30, 
1900, shows a decided increase against the report of 





the previous fiscal year. The total for the past year 
is 295,593,000 superficial feet. Shipments have not 
fallen off any with the decline of prices, neither has 
the decline of prices caused any advance in shipments. 
A vast percent, in fact, the greater part, of these ship- 
ments was for cargoes previously purchased. There does 
not seem to be any uneasy feeling among mill men con- 
cerning prices. Crossties are way up, with no prospect 
of getting off. Special orders are still bringing fancy 
prices. Many mills that cut only ordinary stuff are run- 
ning on short time, some in fact are temporarily shut 
down. This is the result of cutting too heavily on spring 
orders. There is no absolut overstock anywhere, and even 
in ordinary stuff prices are firm. As far as personal 
investigation proves, there is nothing but assurances 
that prices will advance fully 20 percent on ordinary 
and on other stuff fully 25 to 33 percent, and hold 
steady. Local orders throughout the section are good. 
There are a few small mills that slash prices without 
knowing why, or at least without being able to explain 
why. 

One of the biggest saw mill and timber land deals 
made in a long time in this state was consummated here 
last week. As reported from here several months 
ago, there has been a sale on the tapis for some time 
involving the Crispen island saw mill and timber lands. 
This plant comprises an immense saw mill nine miles 
from Brunswick, and some 22,000 acres of timber lands. 
The purchase was made by the Cook-Taylor Company, 
of this place. The former owners were the Brunswick 
Lumber Company. 





GOOD MOVEMENT AND PLENTY OF FIGURING. 


JuNcTION Crtry, ARK., June 30.—I have spent about 
three weeks visiting the trade lately and my judgment 
is that there is practically no basis for prices. There 
appears to be a large amount of lumber moving and a 
great deal of figuring being done on large buildings to 
be put up in the near future. Prices on timber bills seem 
to be nearer alike than prices on flooring and finish. We 
have secured all the business we could comfortably 
handle in the way of timber bills and long joist at what 
we consider satisfactory prices; although we hear of all 
kinds of prices being made on this same material. We 
think, however, they are very largely made through 
men that do not manufacture themselves and depend on 
buying stock from others, and where quiek delivery is 
wanted these prices are used to hammer manufacturers 
that can get stock out promptly down to a low price. 
We know of several bills having been placed for large 
timbers at an average price of $2.50 a thousand more 
than the same stock could have been bought for and the 
price paid was simply for the reason that the stock could 
be delivered promptly. 

We think that no speculative buying is being done, 
and we also think that stocks in the hands of the retailer 
are not nearly as large as they were in March, and in 
view of the car shortage that we know will occur in the 
near future we can see no reason why firms that can 
make prompt shipments cannot get all the business they 
can handle at much better than present prices. We have 
tried to shape our business to this end and have taken 
very few orders, hoping to be in shape so that when 
trade does start we will be in a position to take orders 
and ship them promptly. We are turning down an aver- 
age of six to eight cars a day because the prices are 
not satisfactory and are taking only such orders as suit 
our stock and enough to keep a small crew at work. 

W. G. CoLttar, Manager. 





NORFOLK NOTATIONS. 


NorFoik, VA., June 30.—At 6 o’clock Thursday even- 
ing fire broke out in the dry kilns of the Suffolk Saw Mill 
Company, communicating with the plant of the Gay 
Manufacturing Company and destroyed $100,000 worth 
of planing mill property and lumber. The saw mills were 
saved. The insurance is about $66,000. S. P. Rowland, 
of Baltimore, was heavily interested, also the Notting- 
ham & Wrenn Company, of Norfolk. 

Many of W. W. Cummer’s friends will be pleased to 
know of the safe arrival on the other side of that gentle- 
man and his family, who sailed recently for an extended 
trip abroad. All are reported well. 

A, G. Cummer, of the Cummer Lumber Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., left for home Friday, after visiting 
New York, Philadelphia and Norfolk in the interests 
of his company. 





YELLOW PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS FOR MAY, 1900. 


Missouri. ArkandI.T. Texas. 
BOI 60 cas Cec Kees 6 37 7 





New England states... ........ (2) Serres 
New York..... Ceanee levee thes Po ere 
Penn. and N. Jersey... ....++.+- ere 
MNO cise eet nbees 47,664 777,498 30,141 
ERR nt er 725,113 3,245,745 34,890 
ee rere 1,652,352 PU | rrr 
PNY 692) iran tee 637,060 7,266,657 589,499 
OS Pree er 15,888 1,881,137 54,778 
Minnesota .. wan haeeaas SGGtee. «peewee 
WEEE, kicncccucdes. pekaeces 174,087 366,148 
Missouri 5,412,292 5,634,717 1,629,72¢ 
Ee ee eee 1,601,794 5,278,951 234,052 
EL sin a adweeae 1,110,836 1,964,575 200,860 


Col. and South Dakota 31,776 1,204,609 533,797 
Ind. Ty. and Okla. Ty. 42,211 2,820,659 2,257,223 


DOES venawcracicdadece seovesses 122,091 13,412,887 
Tenn. and Kentucky... 15,888 Se. kan bene 
NOW DROUICO. oo. ocscien evoeedtes 8 eae 
OE WO Ni vekecs 6stes aus 7,647,406 10,214,771 
Local (into state mfd.) 56,910 1,197,567 2,664,214 
J eee eee pb to cstwedes 13,297 5,442,488 
Total shipments...... 11,329,784 43,101,830 37,665,471 
NEE SUR ick Gas be Ree 11,361,888 44,862,276 48,209,447 


Louisiana. Mississippi. Alabama. Georgia. Total. 
32 24 19 148 





4 

44,248 431,800 308,254 32,607 835,098 
86,209 414,330 4 1,164,509 
81,685 998,483 2,226,327 
189,813 108,107 1,283,081 
315,643 1,868,132 6,910,888 
720,658 1,188,242 7,128,518 
4,143,735 4,227,090 17,051,433 
800,349 381,946 3,084,098 
180,888 =s_ ow eo seee 268,646 
314,086 135,099 989,420 
2,295,744 834,081 15,829,557 
2,319,340 = ....eeee 9,434,137 
922,571 = nvvcees 4,198,842 
GIG,58L so .ncccces 2,285,763 
1,768,067 =. we cevce 6,888,160 
GGRTAE 8 esvivcts deecsees ste cnnes 20,160,705 
1,156,236 1,614,519 1,302,029 108,402 4,443,875 
Ceecesen _cevceses  cesecccss , ccsvsces 38,819 


4,551,793 11,222,354 2,389,114 855,604 36,881,042 
2,045,274 2,276,280 3,856,389 150,815 12,247,449 
1,201,905 3,590,221 3,630,607 
30,229,552 29,240,648 14,300,723 1,340,887 167,208,885 
36,644,101 27,743,145 13,923,243 2,523,609 185,267,709 


Prortsce 13,878,518 


MEETING OF SOUTHERN LUMBER [lANU- 
FACTURERS. 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, announces the semi-annual 
meeting of the association, to be held at the Southern 
hotel, St. Louis, on Tuesday and Wednesday, July 17 
and 18. It is likely that special rates will be secured on 
the railroads and at the hotels, but official- announce- 
ment of this will be made later.. All southern manufac- 
turers of yellow pine are cordially requested to attend 
this meeting and assist in bettering the conditions sur- 
rounding the indusfry. 





A HEAVY ARKANSAS PURCHASE. 


The Fort Smith Lumber Company, of Abbott, Ark., 
last week purchased 24,700 acres of land from the Oeci- 
dental Land Company, of Little Rock, Ark., belonging to 
the Logan H. Roots estate, for a consideration of $60,000. 
The land is located in Yale, Perry and Conway counties, 
Arkansas, and is nearly all pine land, with considerable 
oak also. The company had previous holdings in this 
neighborhood, which gives it 62,000 acres in one compact 
body, one of the largest tracts in the state, or, for that 
matter, in the entire south. The old holdings of the 
company consisted of odd-numbered sections purchased 
from the Iron Mountain railway; the even-numbered 
sections were owned by the Logan H. Roots estate and 
were embraced in the purchase under consideration. As 
most of the readers of the American Lumberman know, 
the Fort Smith Lumber Company is owned jointly by 
W. R. Abbott, president, and the Badger Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo. It was established in F892 
by William Blair and W. R. Abbott, the former retiring 
from the company in September, 1899, when the com- 
pany removed from Fort Smith to its present location. 
It was incorporated in 1897. Shortly after its removal 
Mr. Abbott sold a half interest to the Badger Lumber 
Company, giving the concern more capital with which 
to operate and largely increasing the magnitude of its 
operations. Its various mills at the present time turn 
out 150,000 feet of lumber daily. 


—_—eeaoaen 


The report which has been published in a number of 
trade papers that the warehouse of the Southern Log 
Cart & Supply Company, at Mobile, Ala., was destroyed 
by fire on June 14, is in part a mistake, as only a small 
portion of the plant was injured. The damage to stock 
was confined entirely to water damage and the fire has 
in no way interfered with the company’s business, which 
has been unusually good for several months past. 
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HYMENEAL. 





Duysing-Talcott. 


At Lincoln, Neb., on Tuesday, June 26, occurred the 
marriage of Augustus Ferdinand Duysing, who has 
charge of the estimating department of the Huttig-Moss 
Manufacturing Company, of St. Joseph, Mo., to Miss 
Grace M. Talcott, of Lincoln. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Wharton at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, 1113 H street. The parlors, hall and 
dining room were elaborately decorated with palms, 
smilax and ferns and in the room where the ceremony 
was performed there was a profusion of white roses 
and pinks. Miss Lotta Eloise Talcott, sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor, while L. A. Bauman, of 
St. Joseph, officiated for the groom. A large number of 
guests from out of the city were present and the gifts 
were numerous and costly. After the ceremony refresh- 
ments were served in the dining room, which was dec- 
orated with pink and white roses and smilax, 

Mr. Duysing is a young gentleman of excellent capa- 
bilities and is highly regarded by his employers as 
well as in the trade at large, among which he has a 
wide acquaintance. The bride has been residing in Chi- 
cago for several years past, and is a young lady of 
charming disposition and appearance. During her resi- 
dence in Chicago she has devoted herself to the culti- 
vation of music and has achieved considerable dis- 
tinction in this line, having been for some time solo 
soprano at one of the leading churches. She was also 
for several years a member of the Apollo Club, the lead- 
ing choral society of the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Duysing came to Chicago on their wed- 
ding trip and afterward proceeded eastward, intending 
to make a tour of the great lakes, after which they 
will visit several eastern cities. They will go to house- 
keeping in St. Joseph, Mo., where they will be at home 
to their friends after September 1. 


~_—— 


Steen-Knudtson, 





Yeorge A. Steen, who is operating a lumber yard at 
Mekinock, N. D., was married recently at Alden, Wis., 
to Miss Mary Knudtson. 





Brownell-Wheeler. 


A. T. Brownell, of Sauk City, Ia., was married 
recently at Dewitt, Ia., to Miss Frances R. Wheeler, of 
Malone. The groom is in the lumber business at Sauk 
City. 





Dalbey-Oldfield. 


E. H. Dalbey, manager of H. A. Quinn & Co.’s 
lumber yard at Logan, Ia., was married recently at 
Shenandoah, Ia., to Miss Oldfield, of that point. 
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THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Dull Trade at Memphis— Manufacturers not Forcing Sales—How to Lay and Care for 
Hardwood Floors—The Cultivation of Catalpa Trees 
for Railroad Ties. 
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HARDWOOD PROSPECTS AT MEMPHIS. 


Mempuis, TENN., July 4.—This has been rather a dull 
week among the lumbermen so far as general business 
is concerned, though the dealers and the mill men are 
still in the complacent mood of men thoroughly satisfied 
with their condition in life. For the first time in many 
weeks real dullness has been apparent, but this has been 
only the expected and occasions no concern among the 
dealers. They looked for a worse beginning in July than 
in June, but after their agreeable disappointment as to 
the opening of the month just closed, naturally enough 
none of them thinks the market will suffer as much as 
it ordinarily does. In fact, by comparison, the majority 
hold to the opinion that this year will be much better 
than the average. 

Isaac Watts, of Scatcherd & Son, is one of the strongest 
of the bulls on the Memphis market. He is not one of 
those, however, who want to tear down everything in 
sight, but is pursuing the even tenor of his way upon 
the idea that sooner or later things “will tone up a bit” 
and then the mill men can have an inning of their own. 

Much has been said recently regarding the tendency in 
the east to decline to pay good prices for lumber. It 
so happens that Mr. Watts represents one of the largest 
eastern establishments which have branches in the Mem- 
phis district, and when questioned concerning this tend- 
ency, he said his information from Buffalo was along 
another line. “We are running our mills right along,” 
he said, “and it is hardly probable that we would do so 
if we thought there was a chance for a very material 
fall off in the price of lumber. What we manufacture 
is certainly not going at the figures which some of the 
dealers and the consumers want us to accept, but we 
are turning out the stuff and instead of shipping it at 
the low figures we are piling it up in the yards and 
intend to hold it.” This is the sentiment which is mani- 
fested by all the dealers and manufacturers, They 
realize, as has frequently been recorded in this column, 
that it is not necessary for them to be hurried in 
attempts to dispose of their stock, and are rather dis- 
posed to wait and see if it is not true that the manu- 
facturers are lighter on stocks than they thought they 
were, 

One of the effects of the recent rains—and they were 
heavy throughout the Memphis lumber district—was to 
seriously interfere with the operations of the smaller log 
men. Few logs from “middle” interior points are being 
gotten out and the prospects are not at all bright for the 
timbermen, for the reason that roads are still almost 
impassable, and the cost of country overland transporta- 
tion is so heavy that the small operators are wisely 
staying out of the field. Contracts for the future, 
therefore, are being made only by the richer people, and 
as they have the money to carry a good supply of timber 
it is their avowed purpose not to cut prices. They take 
the position that labor is much higher than a year ago; 
that the cost of getting the timber out in many ways is 
more expensive and that there is no reason why they 
should make a reduction in their prices and it is pretty 
certain that they are not going to do it. 

The dealers hold that some of the wholesale men are 
stocked up with inferior stuff, but that nene of them 
has anything approaching an overplus. Good stock of 
every character has been in good demand right along 
and there is not the slightest prospect of a change. 

The Lumbermen’s Club, of this city, held an important 
meeting Tuesday night, the object of which was to dis- 
cuss freight rates from points in the delta, the Isthmian 
canal, and the question of an inspector for this district, 
in conformity with the rules of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. It was decided to support the 
action of the association, and at as early a date as is 
possible some man from this district who is regarded 
as capable will be recommended. As to the Isthmian 
canal, it was decided to strongly indorse the project. by 
writing a letter to the commission in charge of the col- 
lection of information regarding the benefits that might. 
acerue from its construction, though it was explained 
that no statistics were kept here by the lumbermen which 
would show what the export business amounted to. A 
protest was also made as to an alleged discrimination 
between the lumbermen and stave men, in favor of the 
latter, and letters will be forwarded at once to the 
management of the railroads interested. The lumbermen 
were striking at the Illinois Central. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD TRADE. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 2.—It is said in lumber cir- 
cles that the W. V. Davidson Lumber Company will 
start a furniture factory in Nashville shortly. The 
factory will probably be a large one and will work up 
the product of the numerous circular mills owned and 
operated by this company throughout the country. Mr. 
Davidson is out of the city, so the report could not be 
verified, and Mr. Greene, the manager of the concern, 
did not care to talk. Nashville, by the way, is fast 
becoming recognized as an advantageous point for erect- 
ing woodworking factories of various kinds. <A clause 
in the state constitution forbids the taxation of the 


products of Tennessee soil when in the hands of the pro- 
ducers, and for years this has been so construed that 
wood manufacturers and lumber dealers generally have 
escaped taxation. An attempt has been made recently 
to assess them, but it will probably fail. 

A large quantity of rafts have come down the river 
in the last week. They were composed mostly of oak 
and poplar and were in the main contract logs, some of 
them having been bought as high as $2.50 and $2.55 a 
thousand feet. Orders came in in a goodly number last 
week. Prices are at a standstill, not going up or down. 
The demand for poplar is good, but there is no call for 
quartered oak. 

Love, Boyd & Co. shipped several carloads of wide 
poplar, 5-8 panel, 20 inches and up, last week. 

At Mine Lick, Tenn., about nine miles west of Cooke- 
ville, on the Nashville & Knoxville railroad, the Atlantic 
Lumber Company, of this city, is putting up a furniture 
factory. 

Kinser & Huddle, of Bristol, have sold their planing 
mill and woodworking factory to the Columbian Paper 
Company. 

EK. A. Donnelly, of the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, paid his second visit within the month to 
Nashville. He says trade is good throughout Tennes- 
see. He made a good sale of machinery at McMinn- 
ville. 


NATIONAL INSPECTION AT CINCINNATI. 


CincINNATI, O., July 2.—The plan of national stand- 
ard lumber inspection, which is one of the eminently 
practical moves of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, will be in operation here by July 10. 
Howard Dickerson, who was appointed deputy inspector 
of this district by Surveyor-General M. M. Wall, of 
Buffalo, upon recommendation of the Lumbermen’s 
Club, was in the city today making arrangements to 
move here at once from his present home, South Vernon, 
Ind. He finds a great amount of work awaiting him, 
and will of course have to appoint a number of assist- 
ants as soon as he can make the proper selection of 
men. Although Mr. Dickerson is a comparatively young 
man, he has been in the business many years, and his 
past record is a sufficient indication that he is the man 
for the place. He will for the present have desk room 
only in some prominent building down town. 


HARDWOOD FLOORS—HOW TO LAY AND CARE 
FOR THEM. 


In the construction of the modern residence, either in 
city or country, the tendency toward hardwood floors is 
rapidly becoming more marked. Recently a decided 
increase in their adoption in country residences is noted, 
but as a rule the average country carpenter and doubt- 
less many a retail lumber dealer as well is not posted on 
the proper manner to lay, finish and care for them. ‘To 
such the following directions, prepared by one of the 
largest manufacturers of hardwood flooring in the 
country, the T. Wilce Company, of Chicago, will prove 
of interest: 


To get the best results hardwood floors should be laid when 
the building is thoroughly dry, and in dry weather if possi- 
ble. Care should be taken that the surface on which the floor 
is laid is clean and smooth. Drive the flooring up well and 
be particular not to break the tongue. 

Nail % inch thick flooring with an 8 pennyweight flooring 
brad. For 14 and 1% inch thick flooring a 16 penny- 
weight casing nail is required, and for 1% inch thick flooring 
a 20 pennyweight casing nail is necessary. For % inch thick 
flooring an 1% inch finishing brad, No. 15, is recommended. 

Maple flooring for ordinary purposes should be left as it 
comes from the machine, especially if it is smooth and well 
manufactured. Even for kitchen floors it is not well to oil 
it, for the oil tends to make it look dirty and greasy. If, 
however, a finish on a.maple floor is desired, this and other 
close-grained woods, such as cherry, birch, walnut, ete., 
should be treated in the same manner as oak flooring, which 
is fully explained here, but omit the filler. By doing this the 
natural color of the wood is preserved. 

Oak flooring, after being laid, should be scraped evenly 
and sandpapered until perfectly smooth. It must then be 
filled with what is known as wood-filler and allowed to stand 
from six to ten hours. This filler can be any shade desired. 
If a wax finish is desired, apply two light coats of wood 
alcohol shellac. Let the first coat stand one hour before put- 
ting on the second. When the second coat stands about two 
hours, sandpaper with No. 0 sandpaper and the floor is ready 
for the wax, an article made expressly for this purpose and 
ready for use. . Put on this wax as thin as possible and let 
it stand a half hour. Then with a weighted brush (made 
especially for the purpose) brush first across the grain of the 
wood and again lengthwise until the brusn slips easily over 
the floor. When this result is effected place a piece of soft 
carpet under the brush and rub until the desired polish is 
obtained. This finish, when complete, Is very desirable, but 
requires quite an amount of labor to keep properly. When 
there are many and large rooms and sufficient help to do the 
work it is doubtless the best. However, to those whose 
dwellings are not large and spacious and who desire a modern 
floor, we recommend the following as a convenient and dur- 
able finish: Fill the flooring in the. same way as described 
for the wax finish and then apply two coats of good floor var- 
nish, and the floor is complete. Should the gloss which is 
the result of a varnish finish be not desirable, rub the floor 
with a good rubbing oil and pumice stone, with a piece of 
burlap, lightly; wipe dry and the gloss will disappear. Whe 
last coat of varnish should stand forty-eight hours before 
rubbing. 

The tools and ingredients for this work are commodities 
well known in the market, and are to be found at the well 
stocked and wide-awake paint dealers. 

Floors that have been finished in sheiiac should be kept 
clean by thoroughly brushing off the dust with a soft hair or 
feather brush or by wiping with a cloth of soft texture. If 
the cloth is slightly moist the dust will adhere to it more 








readily, but wipe with a dry cloth afterward. If any dirt 
that will not wipe off with a moist clotii should be deposited 
on the floor, wash it off thoroughly with clean warm (not 
hot) water, using soap if necessary, which also cleanse off 
with water as quickly as possible and wipe dry. 

When the face of the floor begins to look worn and shabby, 
after cleansing off the dirt and wiping dry, if water has been 
used, rub the surface all over nicely with a mixture two- 
thirds turpentine and one-third raw linseed oil. To do this 
saturate a soft cloth of any kind with the mixture, wring it 
out half dry and rub the floor with it evenly. Do not use the 
oll so freely as to leave it standing on the surface to catch 
dust. ‘lo prevent this, wipe off with a ciean, dry cloth. After 
the shellac is worn down to the surface of the wood, sand- 
paper it all over evenly with a No. 1 sandpaper and give it 
another coat of shellac, after which continue to keep as 
before. 

Floors finished in plain oil only shouid be kept in the 
sant manner as above, more soap and water peing required 
and more frequent rubbing with the mixture of turpentine 
and linseed oil spoken of above. 

Waxed floors can be cleansed by was#ing off thoroughly 
with turpentine and benzine, after which they can be 
re-waxed if desired. 

Floors finished in “hard oil’ should be kept like floors 
finished with shellac. 

A maple floor for a kitchen, that has not been finisiied in 
wax or oil, is best taken care of by being scrubbed or rubbed 
with any of the scouring preparations now In the market for 
that purpose. 

So far as the labor of taking care of a hardwood floor is 
concerned, as compared with the taking care of carpets, it 
will be seen at a glance that many advantages are gained by 
having these floors. very housekeeper is pleased with the 
innovation, 


CATALPA AS A FOREST CROP. 


A most interesting booklet has been issued by John T. 
Brown, civil engineer, and secretary of the Indiana For- 
estry Association, upon the “Catalpa Tree and Its 
Importance in Commerce.” The booklet deals more 
especially with the use of the catalpa for railroads. It 
is suggested that the railroads plant their right of way 
with a row of catalpa trees upon each side of the track, 
which would of course, especially in prairie districts, be 
a most ornamental addition, and which within sixteen 
years, it is stated, would provide sufficient ties to relay 
the entire travk. It may be assumed, therefore, that the 
trees would afford ample timber for the tie repair, and 
at the same time leave the avenue of shade trees prac- 
tically unbroken, The catalpa renews itself very rapidly 
from the stump when cut, young shoots coming up and 
growing very rapidly from the already established roots. 
One-year-old trees are always used in planting, and 
the cost is $3 to $5 a thousand trees. Catalpa is a very 
rapid grower and is peculiar among rapid growing 
woods from the fact that it is very durable. A chem- 
ical analysis of the wood shows it is rich in fats and 
resinous matters, and very little of the kinds of organic 
matter which in other woods is the chief cause of decay 
is found in it. 

The importance of the railroad tie subject is indicated 
in the pamphlet in question by the statement that there 
are in use today 780,000,000 cross ties, requiring 
annually for renewals 112,000,000, making the total 
annual expenditure for ties $60,000,000. The estimated 
number required during the next two decades is 3,000,- 
000,000, 

It must not be thought, however, that this wood is 
available only for this purpose, as there are some who 
say it is entirely too valuable for other purposes to be 
used for railroad ties. Some who have tried it thor- 
oughly are quoted as stating in the pamphlet that it 
does not warp, expand or contract; besides these qual- 
ities, which are most valuable in cabinet work, it is 
said to take a finish equal to mahogany. 

As indicating the rapid growth of the wood under 
favorable circumstances, Suel Foster cut a tree of his 
own planting at Muscatine, Ta., at the age of twenty 
years, which measured 21 inches across the stump. The 
writer of the pamphlet states that his own measure- 
ments of catalpa trees in states east and west has shown 
that its average growth equals an increase of 1 inch in 
diameter for each year after planting. : 





About the only attention which the trees require is. 


to keep the soil free from weeds and from grass sod dur- 
ing the first five years of their growth, 

The booklet in question refers also to an exhaustive 
pamphlet upon the subject written a number of years 
ago by K. EK. Barney, the veteran car builder of Day- 
ton, O., this pamphlet now being quite rare. : 

Mr. Brown makes a somewhat interesting point in 
this connection which the American Lumberman does 
not remember to have seen stated elsewhere. It is that 
man by his forestry efforts can grow wood more cheaply 
than nature can, because “in the natural forest there is 
a constant struggle between the stronger and weaker 
trees, each robbing the other and eventually a sufficient 
number succeed by destroying the remainder.” The 
pamphlet states that after a railroad has laid catalpa 
trees upon its line its annual expense a mile for repairs 
will be less than $200. 

It would certainly seem that this is a matter which 
should receive careful attention by the railroad people 
of the country, and indeed it might be well if the agri- 
cultural portion of the community would take up the 
wood for the purpose of supplying the needs for fence 
posts and like purposes, thus saving thousands of imma- 
ture oak trees and permitting them to grow up and fill 
their larger destiny in helping to supply the demand 
for this most valuable standard hardwood. The great 
difficulty with both the railroad tie and the fence post 
problem is that too often they require the sacrifice of 
immature trees which contain the possibilities of larger 
growth, and it is this that gives lumbermen an interest 
in the subject, which Mr. Brown has so interestingly 
and carefully discussed. 

In order to avoid confusion in the minds of some it 
should be stated that the catalpa under discussion is 
the catalpa speciosa, which grows 60 to 80 feet in hight, 
and 2 to 5 feet in diameter, and not the smaller growth 
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catalpa bignonoides more familiar to many from its fre- 
quent cultivation as a shade tree. 

In this connection it will be of practical interest to 
repeat what is stated on this subject in a recently 
issued bulletin, No. 27, of the forestry division, United 
States department of agriculture, regarding a catalpa 
plantation owned by L. W. Yaggy, four miles west of 
Hutchinson, Kan., consisting of 440 acres planted ten 

, , 8 P 

years ago as a commercial investment. LKight years ago 
the trees were cut back to the ground because they were 
branching too low, and of the resulting shoots the larger 
were allowed to grow. Cultivation ceased after the 
third year, the new shoots being then 6 to 12 feet high, 
34x6 feet apart. Thinning began in the winter of 1897- 
1898, 2,500 trees being removed from an 80-acre tract, 
and the next year 13,000 trees were removed from the 
same tract. Only the larger trees were cut, of course. 
Kach made two fence posts, the lower worth 10 cents, the 
upper 4 to 6 cents. Last January an estimate was made 
under the direction of the division of forestry, which 
showed that the average acre, taking the plantation as 
a whole, contained 1,835 trees, which would produce 
1,307 posts worth $130.72; 3,229 stakes worth $84.02; 
and fuel worth $52.41, a total gross value of $267.15 
an acre. Regarding the cost of original investment, 
Mr. Yaggy is quoted as saying: 

I bought the best river bottom*land, with rich, +moist, 
loamy soil, for which I paid $25 an acre. It was cultivated 
in corn two years before I planted trees upon it. The cost 
of raising sufficient trees to plant an acre was $3.60; cost of 
planting with listers and plows, $3.20 an acre. The rows 
being 6 feet apart, rows of corn were planted between the 
rows of trees. In cultivating the corn the trees received 
nearly as much cultivation as was necessary. About three 
cultivations were sufficient the first year, cost $1.20. The 
second year the trees needed no cultivation. The third year 
three cultivations were sufficient. After that time no more 
care was required. 

It costs about $2.50 an acre to cut back the trees and 
sprouts. If the cutting off is done early, the cost is small; 
if it is done when the trees are three or four years old, the 
wood pays for the cutting. One sprouting in July (the 
year following cutting back) is sufficient. 

J. W. Toumey, superintendent. of tree planting for 
the division of forestry, the author of the bulletin, 
says that the farm foreman estimated the cost of cut- 
ting and delivering posts at 14 cents each, which would 
make the cost of harvesting the posts $16.34 an acre. 
Mr. Toumey therefore figures the toal cost of marketing 
at $20 an acre, which does not seem to be a sufficient 
allowance for the cost of getting out the stakes and 
brushwood. ‘Taking this figure, however, he gives the 
following table of expenses to the acre: 


Rent of land ten years, at 2 per annum...... $20.00 
Cost of raising plants from seed............ 3.60 
Cost OF MIAMI 2. ccc cvvvetecceveevccvee 3.20 
Cultivation, Bret Ye ...cccccccnsecssesece 1.20 
Cutting back and sprouting.............+.. 2.50 
Cultivation third year ........ eer ee 1.20 
Cost of marketing cCrop.......ccccccvesvere 20.00 

WEE Cacti eta tnene eee ke see tae reeces $51.70 


Deducting this from gross value of the crop there 
remains a net value of $215.45 an acre, or $21.54 per 
annum for the entire period of operation, or about $19.75 
to the acre per annum after allowing 6 percent com- 
pound interest upon the investment. 

These figures assume that all the trees would be cut 
down and marketed at this time, though of course a 
large percentage of them are small and more valuable 
to continue growing than they are for marketing. 

It is admitted that this soil is particularly suited for 
the purpose, and that the results which have been 
attained are unusual; but it simply shows the possi- 
bilities in this direction. 


PAPAL LI II ISIS TS 

The Massachusetts legislature has passed a law creat- 
ing the elective office of tree warden in every township, 
his duty being to look after the care and planting of 
street and roadside trees. The Massachusetts Forestry 
Association has issued a pamphlet containing sugges- 
tions in this direction, and will endeavor to have the 
shade tree laws codified. 


PAP OOOO—— 

It is figured that forest fires in the state of Washing- 
ton alone since lumbering began have destroyed enough 
timber to run all the saw mills of the country for two 
vears. The U. S. division of forestry estimates the an- 
nual fire loss of timber as at least $20,000,000. 


Mechanical. 





MECHANICAL DRAFT FOR STATIONARY 
BOILERS. 


At a recent meeting of the New England Cotton Manue 
facturer’s Association Walter D. Snow, of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company's engineering staff, read an inter- 
esting paper on the application of mechanical draft to 
stationary boilers. This is a subject with which Mr. 
Snow is thoroughly conversant, he having made a study 
of it for years and put his ideas into practical opera- 
tion in a number of Jarge plants throughout the coun- 
try. In the paper referred to the subject was treated 
in a practical manner, comparisons being made between 
the chimney and the fan blower as a means of draft 
production in several plants where the two systems are 
working side by side or where the chimney has been 
supplanted by mechanical draft. 

In installing a new plant the cost of mechanical draft 
is less than the cost of building a chimney, but even in 
an old boiler plant where the chimney is already sup- 
plied it is claimed mechanical draft may be economically 
substituted because of a material saving in fuel ane 
increased efliciency of boiler capacity. Mr. Snow summed 
up his argument in the following short paragraph: 

Mechanical draft has been shown to cost far less for 
installation than the chimney, to be essential to the most 
complete utilization of the waste heat of the fuel gases, to 
be capable of burning low grade fuels and decreasing the 
fuel cost, to be able to readily meet an excessive demand for 
more steam, to be flexible in its character, entirely inde- 
pendent of atmospheric changes and capable of adaptation to 
almost all conditions, whether as a substitute for or an 
auxiliary to’ a chimney. It is manifest that it may be 
installed either on the forced or induced principle as required 
and that it may be automatically controlled so as to main- 
tain constant steam pressure. The recent remarkable 
increase in the adoption of this method of draft production 
is far better evidence than any personal prophecy of the 
fact that mechanical draft will occupy a most important 
position in the boiler plant of the future. 





STEAM AS A FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


fk. S. Shepard, the well-known timberland man, form- 
erly of Rhinelander, Wis., but now of Ballard Lake, 
Vilas county, that state, is a convert to the efficacy of 
steam as an extinguisher of fires, in the absence of any 
better apparatus. His attention was first called to 
this not long ago, when he happened to be in an old 
saw mill at Eland Junction, Wis., owned and operated 
by W. K. Rideout. He noticed that the rafters, and in 
fact the entire interior of the mill, was as black as 
coal, looking as if a fire had been all over it. Upon 
inquiry he found that this was the case; that the mill 
had been on fire and the fire had been put out. He 
inquired how in the world such a fire could be stopped 
in such a place, knowing that in an old mill it usually 
spreads with fearful rapidity on account of the accumu- 
lated dust on the girts and rafters. He was told that 
it was extinguished with the aid of steam. The mill 
was provided with a large steam pipe leading from the 
boiler-room and opening into the mill in several places. 
As soon as the fire was discovered the whole force of 
the boilers was turned into it, and this smothered the 
fire completely in every crack and crevice. Mr. Shepard 
recommends this method of fighting fire as being crude, 
but effective and easily operated. Any mill can be rigged 
so that the valve may be opened from the outside in case 
the boiler-rcom should be the seat of the trouble or the 
pumps be disabled, in which event the steam would still 
do the work and could always be depended upon to 
deluge the mill instantly. Mr. Shepard says that very 
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likely many of our readers are acquainted with the 
merits of steam as a fire extinguisher, but there are 
certainly some who are not. At any rate the informa- 
tion costs nothing and may at some time save somebody 
a heavy loss. : 


NEW SELF FEED RIP SAW. 


We take pleasure in illustrating herewith an improved 

self feed ripping machine, built by the H. B. Smith 
Machine Company, of Smithville, N. J., manufacturers 
of woodworking machinery. This machine has many 
novel features, and our readers will undoubtedly be 
interested in a full description of it. The H. B. Smith 
Machine Company has recently designed a number of 
modern tools for the manufacture of all kinds of wood- 
work. This company has for fifty-three years kept up a 
steady march of progression in the development of 
machinery that is certainly a credit to American skill. 
It has two large exhibits at the Paris exposition, one 
in the Champs de Mars, spaces 3 and 5, block 15; the 
other at Vincennes, space 1, block 6. Many of its 
machines will be found in these exhibits, and will 
undoubtedly receive the high award of honor that they 
so justly deserve. 

The self feed rip saw has a frame of cast iron, bolted 
firmly together with wide girts, and the iron table is also 
bolted thereto, making a very rigid frame. That 
portion which supports the counter-shafting is 
hinged to the rear end, thereby preventing any 
settling of floors from affecting the machine, and 
insuring a definite length for the belting. This 
portion may be covered at one side, thereby 
forming a very desirable support for the lumber as it 
leaves the machine, and leaving ample room for a man 
to stand at the rear of the iron table. 

The yoke carrying the mandrel is mounted on ways 
at an angle to maintain the proper tension of belt at 
any position. Thereby the operator is enabled to use 
the periphery of the saw, which is clamped firmly in 
any position by the hand wheel shown in front. — 

The mandrel and saw are raised by a crank, also 
located at the feeding end near the clamp. 

The mandrel is made of crucible machinery steel, 14 
inch diameter, with a stud 44x14 inches, which admits 
of the use of a dado head or a gang of saws if desired. 
It is provided with a pulley, 6 inch diameter by 7 inch 
face; the self oiling bearings are very substantial, and 
can be lowered to bring the saw down to or beneath 
the surface of the table, which makes the removal of the 
saw a very simple matter. 

The table is of metal, 36x60 inches, planed perfectly 
true, and connected with the framing in such a manner 
as to always remain true and at the same time 
strengthen the machine. From the fact that it has a 
fixed hight, it is convenient to arrange supports fore 
and aft to facilitate handling the lumber. 

The face or gage operates on the front edge of the 
table, where a marked scale indicates the width the saw 
is cutting. It is adjustable for alignment and has a 
roll at the end, so as to move easily across the table. 
To sum up, it is convenient, quick of operation and 
thoroughly accurate in every particular. 

The feeding mechanism has been entirely reconstructed 
and greatly improved. The frame carrying the feed 
shaft is hinged at the rear end of the machine, and by 
the removal of one bolt, may be swung to one side, thus 
leaving the table free for any kind of hand work, 

The feed is held in line by a stand and stud at the 
front or feeding end, and may be positioned accurately 
for any thickness of lumber within the capacity of the 
machine; and the saw feed may be raised above the 
work when desired. 

An idle roll in the table 
immediately beneath the 
saw feed serves to lessen the 
friction of the board on the 
table, thus insuring a 
stronger feed. 

A guard, extending from 
the feed frame over the saw 
to the rear of same, pre- 
vents any pieces being lifted 
up by the saw. 

The feed is started or 
stopped at will by the hand 
lever at the left or operat- 
ing side, the notches serv- 
ing to apply the belt-tight- 
ener with sufficient power 
to do the work. 

There are three rates of 
feed, viz.: 40, 85 and 150 
feet a minute. 

The machine as a whole 
is well proportioned and 
thoroughly substantial. Its 
arbor and belt power are 
amply strong to properly 
operate a saw as large as 
twenty inches in diameter. 

Further particulars may 
be obtained upon applica- 
‘tion to the H. B. Smith Ma- 
chine Company, at Smith- 
ville, N. J., or to its branch 
stores in New York and Chi- 
cago, 
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A RECORD OF BIG BUSINESS, 


The Sinker-Davis Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., in 
March last issued a bulletin showing the sale of com- 
plete band saw mill outfits within the few months 
previous to that time, and also the sale of the com- 
pany’s well known Hoosier circular mills and Hoosier 
blocks and carriages to seventy-eight different firms and 








individuals in various states of the Union: 


Jacob Mahley, Sullivan, Ind. 

W. HU. Ritter, Welch, W. Va. 

Pittsburg & Honduras L. Co., 
San Pedro, Cen. America. 

Iloward Coles, 
Fitzhugh, Miss. 

Iempire Lumber Co., 
Parkdale, Ark. 

Coppes Bros. & Zook, 
Nappanee, Ind 

Jacob Mahley, Danville, Il. 

I) Heur & Swain, 
Seymour, Ind. 

W. J. Hamlet, 
Bramwell, W. Va. 

Kdwin Jacoby Saw 
Toledo, 0. 

Warren, Jones & Gratz, 


Mill Co., 


Fitzhugh, Miss. 
L. 'T. Dickason & Co., 
Rock Haven, Ky. 
W.S. Gregg, Zanesville, O. 
Horrall Lumber Co., 
Iivansville, Ind. 
DeWitt, McIntyre L. Co., 
Oakland City, Ind. 
Cc. & W. Kramer, 
Richmond, Ind. 
, Mack Dickinson & Co., 
Bellefontaine, O. 
tarnaby Brothers, 
Greencastle, Ind. 
Henry & Corbin, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. 
G. B. Lesh Manufacturing 
Co., Warsaw, Ind. 


How It Is Done. 


Southern Review of Commerce Again, 

Kvery few days the Lumberman is in receipt of let- 
ters from its readers enclosing laudatory “editorials” 
submitted to them by “write-up” papers which respec- 
tively claim to have the largest circulation of any simi- 
lar publications in the United States. On Monday of 
this week it received two such letters, one from a con- 
cern which had been posted in regard to this scheme 
by what had been said in the Lumberman regarding it, 
and one from a concern the shrewdness of whose man- 
ager led him to question the character of a publication 
which would send out such matter. Any concern which 
on the same date can and will recommend two different 
concerns as the best in the same line, in the same general 
territory and handling the same commodity, has an 
elastic editorial conscience which is deserving of notice. 

The letters accompanying the alleged editorial were 
as follows: 





premises. We disclaim any 
desire to advertise the above 
named company, and publish 
this editorial solely in the 
interest of our readers whom 
we always seek to serve. 


gard to their facilities, cour- 
teus treatment to customers 
and an unequaled produc- 
tion. We disclaim any de- 
sire to advertise the above 
named company, and most 
positively assert that this 
editorial is the expression 
of a conviction born of the 
































W. Kesterson, 
Portland, Ark. 


St. Louis, Mo. J. 
Weston, Barnaby & Co., 

Bloomington, Ind. Capital Lumber Co., 

Ibuffalo Hardwood L. Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Since the list was printed at that time the firm has 
isued the following supplementary list of sales: 
Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. 

Y. To be used at More- 

land, Ky. 

Memphis Bending Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Thomas, 

Water Valley, Miss. 
Rk. D. McKinney, 

Tellico Plains, Tenn. 

Il. Sanders & Co., 
Bowl, Tenn, 
Chickasaw Iron Works, 

Memphis, ‘Tenn. ive 

complete mills to be used 


teucler Bros., Bryan, O. 
Mill to be operated in 

New Madrid county, Mo. 

May & ‘Thompson, 
I}vansville, Ind. 

George D. Emery, Chelsea, I. 
Mass. ‘To be used in Mat 
agalapa, Nicaragua. 

(, A. Reynolds, 

Little Rock, Ark. W. 

Franklin Lumber Co., 
Franklin, O. 

Schantz Milling Co., 
Zimmerman, O. 


C. A. Conder, Orleans, Ind. in Tennessee & Arkansas. 
G. W. Jones Lumber Co., W. I. Beckwith, 
Evansville, Ind. Tampa, Fla. 
Rummage & Myers, ‘Troy, Stanfield, Carlson Hlard- 
Tenn. To be used at ware., Co., Seymour, Ind, 


White & Spencer, 
Dupont, Fla. 
Des Are Hoop Co., 
Des Are, Ark. 


Guthrie, Ark. 
Gillett Bros., 

Brownsville, Tenn. 
J. V. Hankinson, 

Franklin, O., 

The Sinker-Davis Company, as is well known, suc- 
ceeded Sinker, Davis & Co. and the Eagle Machine 
Works Company, both of which concerns began business 
in 1851. Besides its well known Gold Dust band saw, it 
manufactures Hoosier saw mills in three sizes and Eagle 
portable mills in three sizes, also stationary engines 
from 10 to 200 horse power. 





A SAW PATCHING INVENTION. 

John Scherer, foreman of the Sawyer-Goodman Com- 
pany’s mill at Marinette, Wis., is the inventor of a 
saw patching device which it is stated leaves a saw 
of the same length and in exactly as good condition 
as before the break occurred. It is said the machine 
does work equally well on the back or the tooth edge 
of the saw or in a braze. 





A COMPETITOR FOR SAND PAPER. 

The competition of corundum with emery as an abras- 
ive for metals is well known; but it is not so universally 
known that sandpaper is beginning to have a sharp 
competitor for some purposes in what is called steel 
wool, introduced some five or six years ago. It is 
composed of sharp-edged threads of steel, curled together 
something like wool, the finest of it being not much 
coarser than the coarsest of natural wools. It is put up 
in one-pound packages somewhat resembling cotton bat- 
ting, though smaller, a pound package being about fif- 
teen inches long and two or three inches in diameter. 
Its particular advantage over sandpaper is in finishing 
irregular surfaces, such as moldings, turned and carved 
work, ete. While sandpaper clogs in use, steel wool 
breaks down. It is usually used with gloves to keep 
the ends from cutting the fingers. A coarser variety, 
called steel shavings, is used for taking off old paint 
and varnish, preparing wood surfaces for painting, 
smoothing floors, ete. 
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TRADE CHECKS FOR LUMBER COMPANIES. 


The use of trade checks in place of currency, coupons 
or paper due bills, by lumber and box manufacturing 
concerns is increasing, so Manager D, P. Rousopolous, 
of the Northwestern Stamp Works, St. Paul, Minn., 
advises the American Lumberman representative. 

The Northwestern Stamp Works is one of the largest 
manufacturers of trade checks, log stamps of steel, 
shingle stencils, and in fact everything in the stamp and 
stencil line in the country. This concern is kept busy 
supplying lumbermen from Wisconsin to Texas and from 
Maine to the Pacific coast. It occupies its own building 
at 110 East Third street, St. Paul, incfuding basement 
and four stories devoted to manufacturing and show 
rooms, 

Trade checks are made of metal, either round or 
octagonal in shape, and are stamped on both sides with 
raised letters the same as coins. On one side is stamped 
the name of the lumber or box concern, and on the other 
side the value of the check “in merchandise. They are 
much handier and more convenient to use than coupons, 
and manufacturing concerns operating their own general 
stores, as do many lumber companies throughout the 
country, find the use of the metal trade checks a great 
saving of labor and in keeping accounts. The North- 
western Stamp Works will gladly send a complete 
catalog upon application. 


SOUTHERN 
COMMERCE, 
HDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
Louisville, Ky., June 25, 

1900. 

The Baird Lumber Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala. : 
Gentlemen : 

The enclosed is an edito- 
rial prepared on the subject 
of yellow pine lumber. And 
as we have mentioned your 
company there, we wish you 
to see it before publication. 
And as we desire it to be as 
correct as possible, kinaly 
add to or alter it as you may 


think best, and return as 
soon as possible. If you 
would like to have = any 


copies of the issue in which 
it will appear, please ad 
vise us when you return the 
copy how many to reserve 
for your use. We have a list 
of names of those whom we 
know to be interested’ in 
your line, and if you so de- 
sire——we will mail the copies 
to them and forward you the 
list. We make no charge 
for postage, marking, wrap- 
ping and addressing. 

The price of the Review 
is 15 cts per copy, but we 
can supply you with 100 
copies at 12 cts, 250 at 10 
ets, 500 at 9 cts or 1,000 or 
more at 8 cts per copy. An 
order for 100 copies or more 
will also entitle you to a 
year’s subscription without 
further charge. In any case, 
whether you wish to use the 
copies or not, please return 
the copy enclosed, corrected 
or O. K’'d. 

Yours very truly, 


REVIEW OF SOUTHERN 


REVIEW OF 
COMMERCE. 
Louisville, Ky., June 25, 

1900. 

J. J. Newman Lumber Com- 
pany, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Gentlemen : 

The enclosed is an edito- 
rial prepared on the sub- 
ject of yellow pine lumber. 
‘And as we have mentioned 
your company therein, we 
wish you to see it before 
publication. And as we 
desire it to be as correct as 


possible, kincffy add to or 
alter it as you may think 
best, and return as soon 


as possible. ‘This will be 
published editorially, and in 
consequence without charge 
to you. If you would like 
to have any copies of the 
issue in which it will ap- 
pear, please advise us when 
you return the copy how 
many to reserve for your 
use. We have a list of 
names of those whom we 
know to be interested in 
your line, and if you so de- 
sire we will mail the copies 
to them and forward you the 
list. We make no charge 
for postage, marking, wrap- 
ping and addressing. 

The price of the Review 
is 15 cents per copy, but we 
ean supply you with 100 
copies at 12 cts, 250 at 10 
ets, 500 at 9 cts or 1,000 or 
more at 8 cts per copy. An 
order for 100 copies or more 
will also entitle you to a 
year’s subscription without 
further charge. In any case, 
whether you wish to use 
the copies or not, pleasc re- 
turn the copy enclosed, cor- 


SouTHERN RevVIEW OFr Com- 
MERCH. 
RN. FRANKLIN Starr, Editor. 


rected or O.K’d. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANKLIN Starr, Editor. 


The editorials themselves were identical in substance 
and almost identical in their wording, and the mere pub- 
lication of them in parallel columns is sufficient te 
demonstrate to any intelligent man the character of 
the service desired to be performed. It might further 
be stated, however, that the prices charged for special 
ccpies is sufficient to give a handsome profit to the 
publishers, considering the character of the publication 
and quality of the paper and press work, If all of the 
articles published in each issue resulted in orders for 
even one hundred copies for each, the paper would need 
no subseription list whatever to make a profitable enter- 
The editorials quoted were as follows: 


HIGH GRADE YELLOW PINE: 
Psompt Shipment, 


The Review is in receipt 
of several letters from con- 
tractors and builders and re- 


prise. 
HIGH GRADE YELLOW PINE. 
Prompt Shipment. 


The Review is in receipt 
of several betters. rom yon 
r 4 nd builders anc 
Stall lemsber dealers, asking tail lumber dealers, asking 
us to recommend some re- us to recommend some re- 
liable manufacturer of yel- liable manufacturers of yel- 
low pine lumber, where fa- low pine lumber, whose fa- 
cilities will enable them to cilities are such as to en- 
make prompt shipments. In able them to make prompt 
order to intelligently reply shipments. ‘To reliably re- 
to these requests we = Aas- port upon this important 
signed three of our most ef- matter, we assigned three of 


ficient staff correspondents our most efficient staff writ- 
+0 “the matter to carefully ers to the case with instruc- 
investigate the standing, tions to obtain for us the 
shipping facilities, capacity standing, reliability and fa- 


cilities for prompt shipments 
of the various concerns mak- 
ing a specialty of this pro- 
duction. This investigation 
has just been concluded and 
was productive of good re- 


and quality of the output of 
the various concerns mak- 
ing a specialty of this pro- 
duction, This investigation 
has just been concluded and 
our writers’ report is highly 


in favor of the J. J. New- sults. Our writers made a 
man Lumber Company, of report highly in favor of 
Hattiesburg, Miss. This the Baird Lumber Company 
company, in our editorial of Mobile, Ala. In our ed- 


itorial opinion this company 


opinion, is deserving of pa- 
is deserving of . patronage 


tronage from every contrac- 


tor and builder and _ retail from every contractor and 
lumber dealer in the ‘coun- builder and retail lumber 
try, because of its fair and dealer in the country, be- 


cause of their fair and cour- 
teus treatment to customers, 


courteous treatment to its 
patrons, its high commer- 


cial standing, promptness in promptness in filling their 
filling its orders and the un- orders and the unequaled 
equaled quality of their quality of their products, 
product. Both contractors and from which facts they 
and dealers and retail lum- have been most eminently 
ber dealers can depend upon successful in their calling. 


the reliability of this com- 
pany, and a trial order will 
convince theni that we have 
made no mistake in making 
a recommendation in these 


Both contractors and dealers 
can depend upon the relia- 
bility of our decision, and a 
trial order will bear us out 
in what we have said in re- 


acquisition of facts and is 
published solely in the in- 
terest of our readers whom 
we aiways seek to serve. 





RAILROAD NOTES. 


The grading of the Tennessee Central railroad is now 
practically completed from Harriman, Tenn., to Mon- 
terey, sixty-six miles, and it is expected to have the track 
laid to that point by September 1, twenty miles being 
already down. 

On the extension of the Texas & New Orleans railroad 
being built from Cedar to Rockland, ‘Tex., 166 miles of 
track has been laid; from Cedar south to Athens, ‘Tex., 
25 miles, and from Rockland, Tex., 25 miles north. Grad- 
ing is in progress on an additional twenty-three miles, 
and the rest of the line will shortly be put under con- 
struction. 

The Drew Lumber Company is building a logging road 
from Live Oak to Stephensville and Perry, Fla., sixty 
miles, under the name of the Suwanee & San Pedro rail- 
road. The line has been located from Willmarth to 
Perry, twenty-nine miles, and has been graded six miles, 
from Willmarth to Mayo. The line from Live Oak to 
Willmarth, twenty miles, will be located in July. The 
Suwanee river will be crossed by a draw bridge. 

The Carolina Northern railroad, EK. C. McNeely, gen- 
eral superintendent, Lumberton, N. C., has since Janu- 
ary | been extended seven miles south from Kingsdale, 
N. C., and grading is in progress three miles farther, to 
Barnsville, The ultimate terminus of the twenty-eight 
mile extension will be Marion, 8. C. 

The Chattahoochee & Guif railroad, C. K. Lawrence, 
superintendent of construction, Dothan, Ala., has laid 
37.1 miles of track from Columbia to near Hartford, Ala. 
The road is being built to about seven miles beyond Cof- 
fee Springs, a total mileage of 67.6 miles and when com- 
pleted will touch the following points: Williams, Webb, 
Smyrna, Dothan, Taylors, Sanders, Slocumb, Hartford, 
High Bluff, Bellwood and Coffee Springs. 

Final surveys of the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf rail- 
road are being made from Hartshorne to Ardmore, I. T., 
110 miles. Surveys have also been made for the western 
extension from Weatherford, Okla., to Amarillo, Tex., 
200 miles. 

The Little River Valley railroad, with headquarters 
at Horatio, Ark., has laid seven miles of track and grad- 
ing is in progress on the sixteen-mile extension from 
Neal Springs to Lockesburgh, Ark. 

The map of Denver in the manufacturing and lumber 
district of that city will be materially changed by the 
purchase of terminal property by the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railway, at a cost of about $3,000,000. 
It includes property heretofore occupied by the Sayre- 
Newton Lumber Company, whose building will be used 
as the general oflices of the road; by the Hallack & 
Howard Lumber Company and McPhee & McGinnity, 
whose lumber sheds will be utilized as warehouses, and 
by other lumber concerns. The lumber district will 
doubtless be moved outside the fire limits, to near Swan- 
sea, in w suburban portion, which is now being rapidly 
improved, 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


651,934—-Augustus C. Saxon, New York City. Adjuster 
for saw filing machines, designed to regulate the lateral 
and forward adjustment of the saw blade to register with 
the operating mechanism of the filing machine. 

651,994—William W. Holland, Bremond, Tex. 
struction, In a sash with one rail slotted to admit glass 
and the opposite rail and side rails grooved to register 
with the slot, a combination of adjustable detachable mul- 
lions with grooves and tongues to register with the grooves 
and slots of the sash, so that smaller sizes of glass may 
be used in the sash. Also the application of the same prin- 
ciple to wire screens with flat metal binding. 

652,062— James A. Waterman, Shortville, Wis. Feed con- 
trolling mechanism for saw mill carriages. The new fea- 
ture appears to be a couple of springs on either side of 
the controlling lever to bring it back to the center when- 
ever released, with tension regulating adjustments for the 
springs. 

652,144—Anton D. Skrobanek, Vienna, Austria-Hungary, 
assignor of one-half to Albert Koenig, Buda-Pesth. Process 
for making artificial wood from peat. 


652,221—Fred W. Reitz, Evansville, Ind. Lumber jack, 
consisting of an attachment for the top of a wagon wheel, 
with a pivot bar attached at its lower end to the device 
near the hub of the wheel, its upper end capable of being 
swung inwardly or outwardly and fastened at any point, 
with a bearing point at the top for swinging the lumber 
upon. 

652,387—F rank Diehl, Sheboygan, Wis. 
chine. 

652,466—John R. Thomas, Cincinnati, 0., assignor to the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, of same place. Feeding device 
for woodworking machines. 


°652,415—Charles F. Young, Grand Rapids, Mich. Repair- 
ing railroad ties. A dado is cut across the tie, in which wood 
strips are placed to receive the rail, the object evidently 
being to replace the strips when worn, they taking the wear 
instead of the tie proper. 


652,711—Thomas C. Bondurant and Charles A. Glenn, 
Cayce, Ky. Automatic head-block setting mechanism for saw 
mill carriages. 

652,727—-Frederick W. Shuls, Galion, O., assignor to the 


i = a & Taylor Company, Indianapolis, Ind. Saw mill set 
works. 


Sash con- 


Woodworking ma- 





BAA 
The saw mill of the Two States Hardwood Lumber 
Company at Cranberry, Wis., is now ready for operation, 
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Robert L. Markham, representing his father, F. H. 
Markham, of this city, in northern Illinois territory, 
spent a few days in the city this week. 

J. W. Pope, of the Enterprise Lumber Company, 
Atlanta, Ga., has recently been on a ten days’ trip to 
New York and eastern points on business connected 
with his concern. 

Harry W. Huntington, for some time past with the 
Sample Lumber Company at Birmingham, Ala., has 
accepted a position with the Ruddock Cypress Company, 
at Ruddock, La., and will hereafter be found at his new 
location. 


A. S. Hill, of the firm of Wm. E. Hill & Co., saw mill 
machinery manufacturers of Kalamazoo, Mich., started 
last week, accompanied by his sister, Mrs. D. A. Shep- 
ardson, and others, for the Paris exposition and a tour 
of Europe. 

F. T. Logan, of the firm of John A. Gauger & Co., sash 
and door manufacturers, and ©. L. Adler, the Loomis 
street hardwood dealer, of this city, are among those 
who are called to serve on the Cook county grand jury 
in July. 

Walter Pope, secretary and treasurer of the Yellow 
Pine Company, of Atlanta, Ga., was among those who 
were injured in the recent wreck on the Southern Rail- 
way, in which so many lost their lives. Mr. Pope’s 
injuries, however, were not serious and he is again able 
to attend to his duties. 

The Lumberman had a call on Tuesday from L. L. 
King, of Saginaw, Mich., who has been engaged to 
represent the Saginaw & Manistee Lumber Company, 
of Williams, Ariz., in northern and eastern territory. 
Mr. King was on his way to his mill to look over the 
stock and if necessary adjust grades to the require- 
ments of the northern markets. 

Angus McGowan, the energetic commission lumberman 
of Madison, Wis., is making a business trip in northern 
Wisconsin and northern Michigan at present and next 
week intends to take his annual vacation at his old home 
at Picton, Ont., where he will remain during the bal- 
ance of the month of July. Mrs. MeGowan and the 
famous twins, the latter now six months old, are already 
ut Picton. 

On July 1, the St. Louis offices of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Company, manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in yellow pine lumber, were removed from the 
Houser building in that city to more commodious and 
attractive quarters in suite 403-5 Lincoln Trust build- 
ing. This is a result of business expansion, and indi- 
cates the growing place that the company is occupying 
in the yellow pine trade. 

D. S. Menasco, who has been representing the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, of St. Louis, Mo., in Indiana, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, left on a vacation 
June 19, visiting his old home at Pilot Point, Tex., and 
also spending several days at Galveston. He returned 
home on June 29. Speaking of Texas, Mr. Menasco 
says crops are something immense in that country and 
everything looks prosperous, but adds “Indiana suits 


” 


me. 

Ernest Calloway, manager of the lumber and planing 
mill business of W. W. Evans, at Fowler, Ind., was a 
visitor in the city this week and, called on the American 
Lumberman. Mr. Calloway was piloted about to various 
places of interest. by his old friend, John C. Ahrens, of 
the True & 'True Company, this city. He says that trade 
has been splendid at Fowler this spring and summer and 
bids fair to continue good through the balance of the 
year. 

It is a pleasure tous to announce that on June 8 
the Southern Log Cart & Supply Company, so well 
known to all of our southern readers, was reorganized 
under the title of the Southern Supply Company, a 
style which is both clearer and more comprehensive than 
the old title. The paid in capital stock was also increased 
to $75,000. The officials of the new company are the 
same as of the old: Pat. J. Lyons, president; John Quill, 
vice-president, and James H. Zelnicker, secretary. 

D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
Toledo, O., and Ed Wintermuth, of the Wawsau Lumber 
Company, Harvey, IIl., were welcome callers at the Lum- 
berman office on Friday of last week. Mr. Flanner re- 
ported business rather quiet in Toledo at present, but 
expects a good volume of trade during the fall. Mr. 
Wintermuth has been west for several months past, 
returning to Chicago only a few days ago. Mr. Flanner 
is interested with him in the Wausau Lumber Company, 
which does a retail business at Harvey. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., claimed to be the biggest town 
of its size in the country this week, for it was the week 
of the Rough Riders’ reunion. The Oklahoma Sash 
& Door Company, of that place, which is an exclusive 
wholesale institution, sent out to all its customers a 
cordial invitation to make their headquarters with it 
during the reunion, and accompanied it by a sort of 
circular, It is adorned with a picture of Col. Roose- 
velt and a map showing Oklahoma City to be the center 
of things. It notified its visitors that they would see 
“the biggest town of its size in the country, cowboys’ 


roping contest, immortal rough riders, the big sham 
battle, a $6,000 flreworks display—the battle of San 
Juan Hill—and the largest stock of sash and doors in 
the southwest.” It is evident that Oklahoma City con- 
siders itself as much a center of attraction as Kansas 
City. 

It would probably be difficult to find a prouder man in 
the Chicago lumber fraternity than was James M. 
Schultz, of the well known lumber firm of Schultz Bros., 
Old Colony building, on Thursday last. It wasn’t because 
he had distanced some competitor on a big bill for white 
pine lumber or piling, as that would be too trivial a cir- 
cumstance, comparatively speaking; but the reason for 
his self-adulation was of far greater importance. It was 
in short the arrival at his home of a daughter—his first, 
by the way. The event occurred early on Thursday 
morning. Miss Schultz weighed 84 pounds. 

As announced in our record columns the Hansen 
Lumber Company has purchased the yard and business 
of the Howard Lumber Company at Hastings, Neb., 
where will be located the headquarters for the string 
of yards comprising the following: The Axtell Lum- 
ber Company, Axtell, Neb.; Lars Larsen & Co., Elba, 
Neb.; Hartwell Lumber Company, Hartwell, Neb.; Hans 
Hansen & Co., Minden, Neb.; and Lars Larsen & Co., 
St. Paul, Neb. The Hansen Lumber Company of Hast- 
ings succeeds in ownership of the above business of Hans 
Hansen & Co., formerly of St. Paul, Neb. 

The Lumberman enjoyed a call on Friday of last week 
from W. H. Winnie, president of the Lafayette Lumber 
& Manufacturing Company, of Lafayette, Ind. Mr. 
Winnie is also interested in the Stockwell Iymber Com- 
pany, a new concern organized to conduct m retail yard 
at Stockwell, Ind., and has recently bought out the 
O. W. Mason yard at New Richmond, Ind. Speaking 
of trade at Lafayette, he said that the Lafayette Lume 
ber & Manufacturing Company was running its factory 
full time on interior finish, with plenty of business in 
sight for the fall months. 

J. W. Pinnell, the well known wholesale lumberman of 
628 Lemeke building, Indianapolis, Ind., will sail today 
(Saturday) for a European tour on the steamer Trave 
from New York. Mr. Pinnell will visit a considerable 
portion of the continent of Europe, going as far south 
as Naples. He expects to arrive in Paris August 22 and 
will sail on August 28 for New York, at which point 
he is due to arrive September 4. During his absence 
the purchasing department of his business will be in 
charge of the office at Lebanon, Ind. Mr. Pinnell has 
the best wishes of his large number of friends for a 
prosperous voyage and safe return. 
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A New Sales Office in Boston. 


The D. S. Pate Lumber Company, of this city, manu- 
facturing yellow pine lumber, has issued circulars that 
it has opened a sales office at 153 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., in order to be in close communication with the 
eastern trade. Charles 8S. Hinkley, who is well known 
in yellow pine and lumber newspaper circles, has been 
appointed to take charge of the Boston office and has 
already established himself there. Mr. Hinkley is not 
entirely unknown in Boston, having, formerly resided 
there, but that was before he was engaged in the lumber 
business. He was a native of Rockland, Me., where he 
was born in 1868. IHlis education was mainly received 
in Boston, where he graduated from the high school in 
1886. He then took up medical chemistry as a business 
and in 1889 organized the Whitney Medical Company, 
with headquarters in New York city, and which was 
afterwards removed to Chicago. Mr. Whitney, the 
senior partner of the company, died and the company 
went out of business. In 1890 Mr. Hinkley made a trip 
into Mexico and traveled quite extensively in the south- 
west and in Texas, looking for an opening. He finally 
went into business with the Louisiana Lumber Com- 
pany, Limited, a wholesale yellow pine and cypress 
concern, whose principal business was in Texas. This 
company was succeeded in 1892 by the Vaughan Lum- 
ber Company, with which Mr. Hinkley remained iden- 
tified until 1896. For several years he was connected 
with the Lumber Trade Journal, of New Orleans, in 
the capacity of traveling correspondent, and during that 
period he made a study of the yellow pine and cypress 
lumber business from a scientific as well as a practical 
standpoint. Last year he entered the employ of the 
D. S. Pate Lumber Company. He is well qualified to 
carry on the work of soliciting eastern trade for his 
concern, as he is not only reliable, but is exceedingly 
well posted in his chosen occupation. 

The D. 8S. Pate Lumber Company has an output of 
60,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber annually, and 
ships everything from its own mills, which are located 
at Brinson, Ga., Laurel, Miss., and Poplarville, Miss. 
The company makes a specialty of rift flooring, dressed 
and undressed stock and rough and dressed finishing 
lumber and is regarded as one of the most perfectly 
reliable concerns operating in the lumber business. 
Doubtless many of the eastern readers of the Lumber- 
man know that until two years ago the D. S. Pate Lum- 
ber Company was engaged exclusively in the white pine 
trade in Chicago, which it followed for thirty years, and 
the same straightforward methods that characterized 
its operations in that department of the lumber busi- 
ness have been followed in this new departure. We have 
no doubt that our New England friends will find their 
dealings with the D. S. Pate Lumber Company emi 
nently satisfactory. 


A Saturday Half-Holiday. 


For several years past there have been efforts made 
onthe part of dealers and office employees in the Twenty- 
second street lumber district, this city, to close their 





places of business at noon on Saturday during the 
months of June, July and August. The movement has 
never been a success, for the reason that one or two of 
the dealers refused to adopt the idea, although it was 
understood that a large majority favored it. The 
lumber dealers on the north side, however, have agreed 
to close Saturday afternoons at 1 o’clock during these 
months. 

In large cities nowadays nobody pretends to do much 
business on Saturday afternoons during the summer 
months. A great many business men go to their sum- 
mer cottages or elsewhere on Friday evening and during 
the hot months do not again reappear at their places 
of business until the following Monday or Tuesday 
morning. The office men and a great many others in 
the Twenty-second street lumber district say that busi- 
ness is practically nothing at all, or at least very light, 
on Saturday afternoons and that one person in the 
office, with the usual yard force, can easily transact all 
the business that has to be done. This practice has been 
followed by a number of firms in that district during 
several years regardless of the concurrence of the oth- 
ers. These lumbermen have not found that it proved det- 
rimental to their business, but on the contrary that it 
had many points of real advantage and was not subver- 
sive of office discipline. The wholesale sash and door 
offices in the district have unanimously agreed to close 
down during the months of June, July and August, a 
rule that was put in operation last year and is being fol- 
lowed this year, and the results are altogether benefi- 
cial. The American Lumberman closes its office every 
Saturday at 12:30 o’clock and has not observed that it 
resulted to the disadvantage of its business in any 
way. On the contrary, it seems that its employees 
apply themselves with greater diligence during the 
other working hours through the week. It seems as if 
the mental recuperation obtained by the Saturday half- 
holiday renders the worker so much more efficient dur- 
ing the remainder of the week as to amply compensate 
for the apparent loss of time. 

There is a humanitarian side to this business as well 
as a business side. Of course there may be some whose 
business is run on such high pressure that it does not 
admit of closing the office on the last day of the week, 
but as before said this need not be done altogether, as 
various employees can take turn about in answering 
the telephone and looking after such business in the 
way of shipping as may be necessary. But the great 
point is that it is difficult for an employee to put his 
or her whole heart into the work on such a day, know- 
ing that others more favored are restoring their 
vital energies elsewhere in ways congenial. Work 
that is performed cheerfully is performed rapidly and 
the interest of the worker is completely centered in its 
performance. 
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MR. JOHNSON’S LECTURES. 


“Stories of the Old South and the New” is the title 
of a most delightful illustrated lecture to be presented 
by Bolling Arthur Johnson, the coming season, under 
the auspices of the American Lecture Association, of 
Chicago. 

This lecture, one of a series, is made up of selections 
from the writings of the most prominent southern 
authors, such as Thomas Nelson Page, James Lane 
Allen, Joel Chandler Harris, Will Allen Dromgoole and 
others, and will be delivered in Mr. Johnson’s inimitable 
manner. He has spent a third of his life in the south 
and west as a newspaper man and has no equal in the 
telling of a dialect story. 

The illustrations, from original photographs, will be 
projected upon the screen during the lecture by Maj. 
T. J. Mapes, for fifteen years stereoptician for John L. 
Stoddard, and he will use the same magnificent apparatus 
employed by him during that time. 

Kirk La Shelle, the well known theatrical manager 
of New York, is the eastern agent for the American 
Lecture Association, and is booking Mr. Johnson for 
the coming season. A preliminary tour will begin about 
October 1, to include a chain of towns between Chicago 
and Dallas, Tex., where the regular contract season 
opens, 





Obituary. 


Mortimer W. Price. 


Mortimer W. Price died recently of consumption at 
Saranac Lake, aged thirty-two years. For some years 
he was a partner of the sash and door firm of Price & 
Carll, of New York. 
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Hebron Harrison. 

Hebron Harrison, an Ottawa lumberman, died recently 
at Syracuse, N. Y. 

ee 
David Bell. 

David Bell died recently in New York City, aged sev- 
enty-nine years. He was formerly one of the best 
known lumbermen in Canada, but for the last fourteen 
vears he has resided in New York, having retired from 
active business. He was born in Lochmabyn, Scotland, 
and came to America while a young man. On arriving 
in America, Mr. Bell settled at Pembroke, Ontario, 
Canada, and engaged in the lumber business. He mar- 
ried Miss Eliza White. Five children, four daughters 
and one son, survive him. 





George Ainslie. 
George Ainslie, of Portland, Ore., died recently of 
heart failure. He was one of the largest manufacturers 
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of cedar sash and doors upon the Pacific coast. It is 
not yet known whether the business will be continued 
by his son or sold. 





Aaron J. Cober. 


Aaron J, Cober, of Beachdale, Pa., a prominent lum- 
berman in that section, died recently, aged 64 years. 





Cyrus Laubach. 
Cyrus Laubach, proprietor of a saw mill near Heller- 
town, Pa., aged 45 years, was killed recently by the 
bursting of a saw in his mill. 





George R. Coristine. 


George R. Coristine, aged 49, a saw mill man, died 
recently at Alexandria, La., where he was undergoing 
medical treatment. 


o. 


Edwin Forest Keene. 


Edwin Forest. Keene, a well known lumber dealer of 
Sherbrook, Que., died recently. 








R. R. Glover. 


R. R. Glover, a well known lumberman at Louisville, 
Ky., died recently, aged 68 years. He was born in 
Indiana, but removed to Louisville in 1860, 


The News. 


A company recently organized at Elyria, O., contem- 
plates the manufacture of wood plaster, which is made 
up of shavings and the refuse of saw mills mixed with 
various cementing elements, no sand or lime being used. 
The company is capitalized with $12,000, and has as 
secretary S. W. Griswold, inventor of the new product, 
the practical placing of which upon the market will be 
watched with interest. 








What is said to have been the largest raft of logs ever 
built in British Columbia was recently towed across the 
Gulf of Georgia, into Moodyville, B. C. It contained 
2,000,000 feet. 

George W. Barricklow, of Dunbar, Pa., has pur- 
chased 4,000 acres of timber land situated in Webster 
county, West Virginia, the consideration being $33,000. 
The seller was the Keystone Mining & Lumber Com- 
pany, which reserved the land and mineral rights. 

Stanford Bros., of Checotah, I. T., have recently 
started a branch yard at Ocmulgee, I. T., and are doing 
a good business at that point under the name of the 
Ocmulgee Lumber Company. 

Forest fires which have been raging in the San Cata- 
lina mountains in Arizona during the past month 
have burned over 50,000 acres and destroyed about 
60,000,000 feet of timber, 

A sixty-acre tract of land recently sold by the state of 
Colorado for $250 is the home of about 30,000 gray squir- 
rels which have hitherto been permitted to breed there 
unmolested by dog or gun, 








A project is on foot, engineered by two well known 
Norfolk (Va.) business men, to make Norfolk an impor- 
tant center for the receipt and distribution of all kinds 
of furniture. It is proposed to establish extensive ware- 
houses, to which will be shipped in large quantities 
furniture manufactured in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Michigan. 

It is a curious fact that the Japanese cedar, quite a 
common dwarf tree in Japanese gardens, has never been 
found in a wild state. Another most curious fact is 
that this smallest of known trees bears seeds which are 
strikingly like those of the mammoth redwoods of the 
Pacific coast. 

it is stated that the Missouri State University at 
Columbia, Mo., will probably establish a school of for- 
estry to work along with the school of mines and min- 
ing. 

A new forest pest in this country is the Algerian silk- 
worm, imported by a Harvard professor some time since 
for inter-breeding with another variety, A female moth 
escaped, and the worm, which feeds upon the oak tree, has 
done large damage in Massachusetts. It has also spread 
to other sections of the country, and is now reported as 
present in large numbers in and near Galveston, Tex. 

Among the substitutes for wooden railroad ties one 
has been propesed with a steel casing filled with asphalt, 
but it is still a question as to whether they would stand 
the constant jar and movement of the rails. 

Formerly it has been necessary to advertise for sixty 
days before pine timber from forest reserve land could 
be purchased and cut; but the interior department has 
issued an order shortening the time to thirty days. 

At an official meeting of the directors of the White 
Plains Lumber Company, White Plains, N. Y., it was 
decided not to reorganize the company, which recently 
lost its plant by fire but will settle all claims in full. 

POPPA PPD PDD PDP 


The Northern Missouri Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
at its recent session at St. Joseph, Mo., adopted a reso- 
lution condemning trusts for raising the prices of gen- 
eral building materials to figures that make sales slow 
and business dull. This applies, of course, chiefly to 
other materials than lumber, the advance in which has 
not kept pace with the advance in other items, while it 
is not controlled by a trust. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Trade enters upon the second half of the year with 
general quietness prevailing, but with an evident feeling 
of confidence among manufacturers and wholesalers as 
to what the fall months will develop. There is no deny- 
ing that the volume of business for the past six months 
has been disappointing. The season opened with big 
expectations and operations were planned in accord- 
ance. Then came a late spring, labor troubles and other 
retarding influences. A feeling developed that values 
would decline and in consequence for three or four 
months back buying has been restricted to actual require- 
ments. Consumption has gone ahead steadily, however, 
with the result that retail stocks are now considerably 
lower than they were on March 1. There has been in 
the meantime a readjustment and in some respects a 
lowering of values, so that in a general way the condi- 
tions are more favorable to an active trade than was 
the case early in the spring. The opinion is gradually 
gaining ground that prices have about reached bottom 
and all reports from Jarge distributing markets show 
an increase in inquiries from retailers that is indicative 
of considerable buying from that source in the near 
future. The labor troubles are disappearing, and in 
many of the Jarger cities and towns, especially in the 
east, it is said a fair amount of building is in prospect 
for this fall. It will be a week or two before the mid- 
year balances are footed up and plans made for the bal- 
ance of the season, but the expectation seems to be gen- 
eral that an inereased activity in all branches of the 
lumber trade will begin to develop soon after the middle 
of this month. 





* we an 

The effect of the presidential campaign is one element 
of uncertainty in the situation, It is the commonly 
accepted idea that politics is a disturber of business 
conditions, but as the outcome of the present contest, up 
to this time at least, does not seem to admit of a doubt, 
the disturbance this fall will probably be much less than 
it was four years ago. Nevertheless, when the cam- 
paign gets fairly started it will absorb the attention 
and the time of a great many people and may be the 
cause Of a comparatively dull season during the latter 
part of September and October. But if business starts up 
the last of this month, as is anticipated, there will be 
time for six weeks or two months of good business before 
the campaign orators and brass bands come prominently 
to the front. 


% + a 


To offset the possible ill effects of the presidential 
campaign is the prosperous condition of the country 
generally. With the exception of limited sections the 
crops of this year have been abundant and prices for 
farm products are on a basis that will yield good 
returns to the farmers. During the past week there 
have been good rains in North Dakota and northern 
Minnesota, where a complete failure of the wheat crop 
was predicted, and the situation in that section now 
looks more promising. Nevertheless lumbermen do not 
expect much trade this fall from that locality. In the 
southwest, however, where the wheat crop has been 
abundant, trade is already beginning to show signs of 
increased activity. Higher prices for wheat, corn and 
other products will have a tendency to cause the mar- 
keting of those grains early and thus give to the farm- 
ers in the sections where crops have been good an 
abundance of ready money with which to make im- 
provements during the fall and early winter. With 
such prospects in view the retailers are ready to begin 
stocking up just as soon as they are assured that there 
will be no further reduction of prices. With respect 
to yellow pine that point has been reached, and it. is 
expected the tendency for the balance of the season will 
be upward on this wood instead of downward, 

a ce cm 

As was anticipated the meeting of the yellow pine 
price list committee at St. Louis on Monday of this 
week resulted in the issuing of a new list which will 
place values on practically a uniform basis. On dressed 
stock this list is $2.25 lower than the last official list 
of the association and on rough stock is $1.50 lower. 
The prices named in the list are about the same as the 
average at which sales have been made during the past 
month. On a 23-cent rate No. 1 dimension, 12 to 16 
foot lengths, is quoted at $13 and edge grain A flooring 
at $23. The semi-annual meeting of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is to be held at St. 
Louis on July 17 and 18 and at that time it is expected 
a revised list will be issued, probably advancing prices, 
but that is a matter which will be governed by condi- 
tions as they shall develop in the meantime. The 
report of the Yellow Pine Clearing House for May 
shows a considerable accumulation of stock at the mills 
during that month, except in Mississippi, where the 
shipments were 2,500,000 feet greater than the cut. In 
Missouri, Arkansas and Indian territory the cut and 
shipments ran about equal, but in Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama and Georgia there was a general increase of 
stocks on hand. In territory west of the Mississippi 
river, and in Louisiana and Mississippi as well, mill men 
report an improvement in the situation during June, 
but further east in Alabama, Georgia and Florida trade 
conditions as they apply to the interior trade are now 
decidedly dull. The export demand for yellow pine at 
gulf coast mill points is also somewhat quiet, but 
prices are being well maintained and the outlook is for 


an active export trade during the fall. The demand for 
car and bridge material and other bil stuff at the yel- 
low pine mills is holding up well, with prices firmly 
maintained. 

* * * 

The log famine from which many of the white pine 
mills have been suffering has been relieved to some 
extent. Rains during the past week have brought sev- 
eral streams up to a fair driving stage and some of the 
drives are now coming along at a rate which insures a 
supply of logs for the balance of the season at several 
points where the outlook two weeks ago was decidedly 
blue. The mills at Minneapolis are again in operation 
and reports also come from other localities of mills 
resuming work. But from a month to six weeks of the 
best part of the season have been practically lost and 
even under the most favorable conditions for the balance 
of the year there will be a shortage of the output as com- 
pared with what was figured on at the beginning of the 
season. Stocks at interior mill points are light and 
poorly assorted. As a result prices are firm, although 
the volume of trade during June has been small as com- 
pared with the same month last year. At the cargo 
mills on the lakes lumber has been accumulating on 
docks but the mill men continue to hold firm opinions 
in regard to values. Of late, according to our Duluth 
correspondent, there has been more inquiry for lumber 
and several sales were made during the past week. The 
inquiry is principally from eastern points, indicating that 
wholesalers in that section have concluded there is to be 
no serious break in the market and are preparing to pro- 
vide for their needs in advance of the fall trade. Lake 
freight rates remain unchanged and it is not thought the 
rate from Lake Superior to Lake Erie points will go be- 
low $2.25 this season. With an active movement of lum- 
ber during the fall it is expected that rates would advance 
as the amount of tonnage available for lumber carrying 
ts not heavy. 

F % * * 

Our eastern advices indicate that trade in that section 
is picking up some, but prices are not being strictly main- 
tained. There are numerous offerings of car lots at con- 
cessions from what are regarded as market prices, and 
in most instances these sales are made direct to consum- 
ers. It is such sales that are responsible for reports of a 
weak market. Wholesalers at eastern points who carry 
heavy stocks are holding out for full values, as they 
realize that the stock cannot be sold at a concession and 
replaced by purchases at mills in the west without a 
loss. Hemlock is somewhat lower in the east than it has 
been, but is not being offered very freely. The spruce mar- 
ket is in something of an unsettled condition, There has 
been no general demoralization because of the spruce 
manufacturers’ association going to pieces, but the recent 
change in the price list has not been in effect long enough 
to determine what its effect will be upon the volume of 
business. As prices for spruce, and hemlock as well, have 
been lowered considerably since the first of the year, the 
effect on building operations this fall ought to be bene- 
ficial, for these two woods are the main dependence of 
the east for framing purposes. Stocks among the re- 
tailers in the east do not seem to be heavy and therefore 
any increase in the consuming trade must soon be dis 
rectly felt at the wholesale markets. 

* * * 

The North Carolina Pine Association held a meeting 
at Norfolk, Va., on June 28, at which the Jumber situa- 
tion was fully discussed and the opinions expressed by 
those present indicated a more favorable outlook for 
business than was the case a few weeks back. The ques- 
tion of prices was fully discussed at this meeting and 
while it was not believed that a reduction would stimu- 
late business or that the prices of North Carolina pine 
were higher than they should be, it was thought in order 
to be in harmony with the industrial interests of the 
country some concessions might be made, and accordingly 
a slight reduction, principally in the lewer grades, was 
agreed to. The understanding is that no further con- 
sideration will be given to the price list until the Sep- 
tember meeting of the association, and it was agreed that 
no meeting should be held until that month. It was 
decided to continue the curtailment of production, redue- 
ing the output 33 percent during July and 50 percent 
during August. ; 

* * * 

The same old story comes from the cypress mills of 
shortness in the supply of dry stock and all the orders 
that can comfortably be taken care of. It will be remem- 
bered that cypress prices did not advance last year in 
proportion to the advance on other kinds of lumber, and 
for that reason, probably, there has been no decline in 
cypress so far this season. The demand is keeping up in 
a manner that promises a strong market, and at the dis- 
tributing points where cypress is handled in consid- 
erable quantities supplies of dry lumber are practically 
exhausted. 

* * * 

While the Pacific coast mills report a fair rail trade 
in lumber the volume is not so large as last month and 
a quiet season is looked for the balance of the year. The 
cargo movement during June was also somewhat lighter 
than mill men would have liked to have had it, the great- 
est drawback seeming to have been difficulty in securing 
vessels and the high freight rates. The war in China 
will probably interfere with exports to that section, but 
a good demand for cargo shipment coastwise is expected 
this fall. The shingle market is rather dull and prices 
a trifle weak, but as the mills are now shut down it is 
thought the situation will speedily improve. Nothing 
definite has been announced in regard to a prolonged 
shutdown, though it is stated that some of the mills will 
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be closed for an indefinite period, as there is no profit 
in manufacturing at present prices. The demand for 
18-inch shingles is very good, many mills having enough 
orders for them to last until fall. 

- * * 

The export demand for hardwood is improving and 
indications point to a continued growth of the foreign 
trade. In the domestic trade the demand is slow at the 
moment, but good judges state that with a revival of 
normal requirement it would speedily develop that there 
has been no material accumulation of dry stock. Buyers 
are not as yet beginning to show much interest in mill 
stock, offerings of which are more freely made than has 
been the case for some time past. Of late southern mill 
operations have been interfered with considerably by 
heavy rains and the output during the past month has 
been reduced accordingly. Prices for the staple hard- 
woods are not expected to show much further reductic_. 
than has already developed and should trade during 
the fall be up to expectations it is possible that the mar- 
ket may stiffen up in some respects. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade with the yard dealers is quiet this 
week, as is customary at the mid-year period. Yet there 
are some dealers who report a substantial activity in 
local demand during last week and the first of this 
week. In fact, local trade has slowly improved since the 
first of June. There has been considerable small build- 
ing and repair work, sidewalk building, ete., though 
large jobs are lacking. The labor situation is still 
in an unsatisfactory condition. While one of the strong- 
est unions in the city has withdrawn from the Building 
Trades Council and entered into an agreement with the 
contractors, the balance of the unions are still sup- 
porting the central organization and the leaders main- 
tain that their fight against the contractors will be con- 
tinued. The probability of a final settlement is there- 
fore somewhat doubtful, though it is the general feeling 
that the troubles will gradually die away. Already a 
number of union men have returned *9 work under the 
rules of the contractors’ association and on buildings 
under construction operations are now going ahead with- 
out interruption. The daily list of building permits indi- 
cates that confidence is still lacking on the part of 
prospective builders. The number of permits issued is 
larger than it was two months ago, but is confined al- 
most entirely to small structures. More activity in 
building operations is expected to develop a little later, 
but the season as a whole will show a big falling off as 
compared with last year. 

Country trade is light and the manufacturing demand, 
while heavy, is less active than it was earlier in the sea- 
son. The railroads, car factories, box factories and other 
large manufacturing institutions are confining their 
purchases to immediate requirements, but are expected 
to take hold again more freely as soon as they are sat- 
isfied that there will be no further reduction in prices. 
So far this season the decline on white pine has not 
amounted to much, nor is it expected that there will be 
a serious break, because so many of the mills in the 
north are shut down and it is a certainty that the cut 
of the season will be greatly curtailed on account of in- 
ability to get logs. Outside of white pine, lumber prices 
are generally lower, and it is thought that within the 
next thirty days the readjustment of values will be com- 
pleted and prices settle down to a basis that will give 
some assurance of stability. 

This week the local wholesalers have made a few 
slight changes in their price lists. On piece stuff, 2x4 to 
4x6 and in lengths from 22 to 26 feet, a reduction of 50 
cents a thousand has been made on No. 1, and a reduc- 
tion of 50 cents a thousand is also made on No. 2 pine 
and hemlock piece stuff all sizes and lengths. Lath 
prices are reduced from $4 for No. 1 white pine to $3.75, 
and from $3.50 for mixed lath to $3.25. 

Prices on No, 1, No. 2 and No. 3 boards remain firm 
at $20 for No. 1, 8 and 10-inch: and $22 for 12-inch; 
$18 for No. 2, 8 and 10-inch and $19 for 12-inch, and 
$16 for No. 3, 8 and 10-inch, and $17.50 for 12-inch, For 
common boards, promiscuous widths and lengths, the 
prices are $18 for No. 1, $17 for No. 2 and $15.50 for 
No. 3. Wholesale stocks in this market are in good as- 
sortment and somewhat heavier than they were at this 
time a year ago. As is indicated by the changes in price 
list noted above, the only weakness so far has per- 
tained to piece stuff and lath. The basis price for short 
piece stuff is $15.50. The supply of common inch is 
comparatively small and present selling prices are lower 
than the prices at which stock can be bought at the 
mills, with freight added. 

The cargo market remains inactive. Dealers are not 
anxious to buy and apparently the millmen at the north 
do not care to throw their stuff on the market under 
present conditions. There is a fair demand for white 
pine timbers and deck loads of such stock bring about the 
same prices that were current last fall. Other than this 
there is difficulty in disposing of cargo lots and buyers 
are only to be found by making liberal concessions. 
Frieght rates remain on about the same basis, though on 
Lake Michigan they are only nominal and boats have 
difficulty in securing enough loads to keep them busy. 








RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 30, 





LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1900 .cvccccoes PYTTITITETITE TITTLE TTT te 33,547,000 6,751,000 

1899..... @ vecece PPTTETITIT ETT TTT eee esevcececes 40,537,000 4,161,000 
FROPFORIS 0005 st cicicedcote cess véssccee bons cose 1,600,009 
DOCTOBEE vo sree reece sere vvereees soeeeerreves 6,980,000 


RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to JUNE 30, INCLUSIVE. 











LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

WOOD vsivcececccocccses K0be Cans 0660 vevndeeceneces 639,259,000 93,223,000 

TEED iscccccccces 602,701,000 129,124,000 
Increase 36,558,000 

Decrease 35,901,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 30 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

WOOD sv vcincs cccciccdc cteudees cduc dsvctecs tecciccccec ne 3,840,000 

DEEP vies ccccce cebees sesededs cove necececutecc cases 13,813,000 5,421,000 

DOOCTORRG. 0000 cece cecceccecccs cocece cece cece 780,000 1,581,000 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30 INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

Wc cva cds cdeudévcanedudscteddacacdausveceuaene 384,593,000 100.479 000 

GPS ea cnctinvicuts nse etddanennesdncedaceuseues 353,449,000 89,0 3,000 

WOO OID i oon. c ccdnse este ditasisddceedasctcs 31,044,000 11,476,0C0 


Minneapolis, Minn. The entire white pine price list 
is expected to meet with a revision in a short time. The 
tendency has been in that direction for some weeks and 
it is announced today that a new revised price list will 
be issued within a fortnight. It is realized that in the 
present condition of the market some values need equal- 
izing. There is a shortage at present in some directions, 
and this has naturally stimulated values. Some of these 
shortages cannot be covered immediately, and lumber- 
men believe that prices should be marked up to meet 
these conditions. In other directions it is possible that 
prices may have been slightly too high and demand as a 
consequence has been restricted. The new revised price 
list will be based on the actual conditions pertaining to 
supply and demand as they exist now. 

Business is already meeting with some stimulation 
due to the better crop prospects. Much needed rains 
visited northwestern localities early in the week where 
the outlook a week ago was discouraging and where 
sales of white pine had been reduced to the minimum. 
Travelers returning today from that section say that 
this rain made a vast difference. Business men and 
farmers were feeling more encouraged and it is more 
than probable that many building projects which had 
ben temporarily abandoned will be resuscitated later in 
the season. In the section southwest of Minneapolis 
across the Nebraska line the wheat crop will be a large 
one and returning visitors from that territory say the 
volume of business will undoubtedly be unusually large. 

The log famine is over and the stage of the water 
in the Mississinpi is rising, instead of receding. Min- 
neapolis manufacturers are now running on part time 
and by the first of next week some of them will be run- 
ning on full time. The receipts and shipments for the 
five days ending July 2 were as follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 
Wednesday ................ 255,000 1,320,000 
fo, re eer ere 255,000 1,010,000 
ONE Shen < Cvetedsesescexece ee 1,140,000 
PRUNES «cussidccvncanens 405,000 1,425,000 
PEOMEE cacikecutusecescase 860,000 1,050,000 





URN as: 0n céneovuncie¢e eee 5,945,000 
Receipts and shipments for Tuesday not obtainable owing 
to the Fourth of July. 


~~ 





The Saginaw Valley. It is reported that a sale was 
effected at Detroit on Saturday of 15,000,000 feet of 
lumber manufactured at eastern Michigan points, and 
that another large deal was being negotiated. The prices 
were not named. Not much life to the trade is looked 
for until next month. This is the dull season of the 
year, and as it came a little early it is believed the 
demand for stock for the fall trade will start in a little 
earlier than usual. There is no occasion to cut prices 
when the demand is light and stocks in consumers’ 
hands are correspondingly light. In the yards there 
is a fair volume of business, although it is not so brisk 
as last year. No serious complaints are being made 
and much confidence in the future is expressed. Stocks 
are fair, as dealers bought heavily last winter. 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is no real change in the con- 
dition of the white pine trade, though dealers are 
generally claiming that the outlook is decidedly 
stronger and they look for an improvement soon. It 
is believed that the consumer will have to go out of 
business very soon or go to buying, and when he does 
the latter the deadlock will be over. It remains to 
be seen whether the vast amount of building that was 
stopped by the strikes will ever be taken up again. 
Every day reports come in to the effect that great 
contracts here and there have been suspended before 
they were begun on account of the action of the walk- 
ing delegate. There is the same indication of firmness 
in the producing districts that there was earlier and 
yet some of our dealers are buying. They say they 
can see no possibility of a further decline and that 
it has been so little in white pine anyhow that all 
the hesitation on the part of middle points as_ well 
as the east has been a waste of opportunity. White 
pine is going to be so far short of the early estimate 
that all the producer has to do is to wait a little 
in case he cannot get his price. We do not at the 
same time believe such a course to be the wisest, for 
a good liberal reduction made early would have kept 
business at Jeast fairly brisk all along the line, while 
it will now take still more waiting to bring it back 
to the volume it ought to have maintained all the sea- 
son, 





Boston, Mass. The tendency of northern pine would 
be toward a little weakness if it were controlled entirely 
by the day to day demand. The latter is undoubtedly 
light, but over against this is a strong determination 
and equally strong ability to hold stocks for what they 
are actually worth. The usual number of small holders 
are in evidence with some cut prices, but not enough 


to give color to the market. Reports from various pine 
sections of the west lead Boston dealers to conclude that 
there would be something of a scramble for the lumber 
if much of it were needed. The confidence in the near 
future’s trade apparently actuates the holders of what 
stock there is. There are practically no offerings of any 
size on the market, and prices are measurably firm. 

Baltimore, Md. Like every other department of the 
lumber trade here, white pine is rather quiet at the 
present time. Not a few persons who could use lumber to 
advantage maintain a waiting attitude, a manifestation 
nearly always associated with election year. Politics 
engage the attention of people, to the exclusion of com- 
mercial matters, and white pine is affected, together 
with many other commodities. Values, however, show 
no pronounced weakness, and from present indications 
the fall trade will lopen strong. There is no great accu- 
mulation of stocks. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Now that the eastern men have 
gained their point and kept up figures on spruce by 
curtailing shipments and sticking to market quotations, 
but little surprise was felt when the report was received 
that some of the leading spirits had decided that it was 
useless to stick together any longer. It has evidently 
been felt, as is true, that the market is gradually work- 
ing its way around to a more healthy condition of 
affairs. With lots of building in prospect, prices will 
find their proper level very soon. And being too stiff 
in the backbone might work to the detriment of spruce 
as put into competition with hemlock and other heavy 
lumber. When the big demand comes it will find the 
spruce men ready to get their share of what is to be 
doled out. The present demand is moderate and rather 
erratic. Narrow cargoes are quoted at $16 to $18, and 
wider cargoes at $17 to $19. Adirondack spruce is held 
fairly stiff. 








Boston, Mass. It is difficult to name a price on 
spruce, unless we assume that the manufacturers are 
holding to the revised list of a few weeks ago. This 
it will be remembered cut the price on staple dimensions 
from $2 to $3 a thousand feet. It is hoped that as soon 
as the market digests this and thinks it over, it will 
have the effect of stimulating building. If it does 
not. manufacturers will have to hold their stocks or 
sacrifice, and it is not thought that there are many 
amongst the Yankee population who are selling spruce, 
or anything else, for less than it cost to manufacture. 
The yard trade is only spasmodic and from hand to 
mouth. In the main it is light, although here and 
there may be found a retailer who is pretty well loaded. 


St. Johns, N. B. There is no change in market con- 
ditions. The American mills are sending very little 
forward to the United States. There is no eagerness 
to buy on English account, because of the high freights 
and the uncertainty that surrounds the future of the 
transatlantic market. Business is active on contracts 
made early in the season. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The demand for white cedar has not been 
showing any great amount of activity of late, although 
some ties are being disposed of and telephone and tele- 
graph poles are ready sale. Paving posts are, how- 
ever, dull in the local market, as there is very little 
new cedar block pavement going down at the present 
time and all the demand is for repair work. There 
is a usually good demand from the northwestern coun- 
try for fence posts and the like at this season, but 
this demand, because of the crop failure, is not now 
an exciting one. Cedar shingles are quiet and seem 
to be in stock above the requirements of this year’s 
trade, although prices are not being injuriously affected. 


—_———eeeeeee 


Buffalo, N. Y. There has been a decline in the price 
of cedar ties since the opening of the season. Job- 
bers who were quoting No. 1 at 52 cents are now down 
to 45 cents. There are no second grades in the market. 
Posts remain about the same. 13 cents for 3 to 44-ineh 
six foots, 15 cents for 44-inch up; 17 cents for 5-inch 
ten foots and 22 cents for 6-inch.. Telegraph poles are 
hardly quotable on account of the great variation of 
size. It is reported that the western demand is much 
stronger than the eastern. White cedar shingles are 
quiet at $2.75 for clears and $2.10 for clear butts in 
16-inch, with practically no 18-inch offering. 











Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The volume of local hardwood demand has 


not shown much of an increase lately, but at this sea- 
son of the year an increase is not usually expected. At 
the same time there has been a steady demand for 


many items of hardwood lumber for both domestie and 
foreign trade, and from all appearances a trade at least 
as good as that now prevailing may be expected through 
the remaining two months of summer. 

The southern hardwood situation is about as last 
reported, Buyers are not yet beginning to show much 
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interest in the rather complete stocks available and 
offerings are considerable. The large consumers are 
buying only from hand to mouth under the impression 
that there is an abundance of stocks available, and that 
there need be no hurry in going after them, a conclu- 
sion reached as the result of repeated offerings. Good 
judges of the situation say, however, that were a 
normal demand to be developed it would be quickly found 
out that stocks are not so heavy after all, but that con- 
tingency does not trouble the buyer. He is not going to 
take on much stock until he is forced to do so, and just 
at the present moment he needs little raw material. The 
small general requirement that is being made, however, 
is reflected in a slight acceleration of movement in plain 
oak and white ash from the mills. The export trade also 
is daily increasing and some exporters report a thriving 
business. The foreign demand, it is believed, will con- 
tinue to show improvement and is apt to become an 
important influence on southern hardwood lumber prices 
during the summer and fall. 

Interest in the northern hardwoods is at the moment 
neither widely extended nor deep seated. Owners of 
Wisconsin red oak are feeling quite comfortable, know- 
ing that the supply is short and that demand will be 
more than ample to absorb all that is available. Some 
inquiry is developing for basswood; and, while there is 
thought to be enough of this variety of lumber to go 
around, little apprehension is felt that any additional 
slump will take place in prices. Birch continues quiet 
and weak, while rock and soft elm are in only limited 
inquiry. Maple has lately shown a tendency to steadi- 
ness, although better prices can hardly be Jooked for 
in the immediate future. Brown ash still finds its way 
eastward in occasional shipments, but the demand for 
it is far from active. 

St. Louis, Mo. Those who have recently returned 
from the northern country say there is a slightly im- 
proved demand when comparison is made with a few 
weeks ago. The consumption of stock has kept up at a 
satisfactory pace and there has been a very marked 
reduction in the holdings of the consumers. Salesmen 
are still unable to make sales involving the transferring 
of a large amount of lumber, but there is a greater 
abundance of filling-in business than has been noted for 
some time. Those who will be in need of lumber in the 
near future cannot be induced to make the investment 
immediately, and things remain on the same hand-to- 
mouth basis as heretofore. 

Locally, the ending of the street car strike is the par- 
ticularly pleasing feature of this week’s situation. The 
doing of business has been a hard proposition as long as 
the strike lasted and a large amount was left undone. 
The energy was taken out of the trade and even those 
in need of lumber were slow to buy. As the settlement 
was just reached today, it is too soon to tell what the 
full effect will be upon trade, but much is expected 
of it. 

Local stocks have not, increased. The receipts on old 
contracts have continued rather heavy, but there is little 
new business being placed at the mills and the receipts 
are smaller in the aggregate than they have been at any 
time this year. Except of those classes of stock which 
are considered particularly choice there is no energy 
being displayed in buying hardwoods. Reports from the 
southern country are to the effect that the production of 
stock is limited, because of the continued adverse weather 
conditions and there is, comparatively speaking, little 
stock being offered. There is an abundance of green 
lumber held and mill men feel that they are in an excel- 
lent position to meet the fall demand when it sets in. 

There are no new features to report so far as the oak 
trade is concerned. Some say thick stock in plain oak 
is rather hard to move at the present time, but there 
have been some good sales during the past few days 
despite this claim. These sales have been of red oak, 
too, which is usually much harder to move than white. 
One-inch plain oak is in excellent demand and seems to 
be in light supply among both manufacturers and con- 
sumers. Red is more called for than white, but both are 
wanted. Quartered oak is still moving slowly, but the 
fact that there is less of this variety of stock being 
manufactured at the present time than there was a few 
months ago will have a tendency to put itin better 
shape by fall. Quartered red has not retrograded so 
much as has quartered white. 

The receipts of cottonwood continue heavy and con- 
tracts are being filled rapidly. Little stock is being 
brought in that is not already sold, for the heavy 
receipts and apparent large supply are having a depress- 
ing effect upon prices. There have been some good sales 
of box boards and chair plank of late. 

Hickory, ash, gum and the other hardwoods handled 
on this market are not moving freely, there being no 
urgency to the demand. The price situation has not 
changed since last report, and it is the feeling around 
town that values will remain about on the present basis 
until the fall demand sets in. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The hardwood market is in a 
rather peculiar shape just at this time, as there is a 
good demand for some items, and little call for others. 
In common oak there is a good demand for railroad 
stuff, and the mills that cut this material are accumu- 
lating a good deal of 2x4 to 2x12, such as is usually in 
demand for county bridge work. The demand for this 
stock has not been up to expectations for the past few 
weeks, and the mills are anxious to sell, with the result 
that while railroad stuff is bringing good prices, those 
who are in the market for common oak can secure it 
at lower prices than they have had to pay for over a 
year, As a whole the demand for hardwoods is not 


active at this time, and prices have weakened, but the 
hardwood men here say that prospects are good and they 
look for a very fair fall demand. 


Cincinnati, O. The demand is still not pressing, but 
reports from most quarters are not lacking in encour- 
agement. The shrinkage in quartered oak demand is 
felt to be only temporary, and cannot well be other- 
wise, requirements and existing conditions considered. 
The close of the furniture meeting in Grand Rapids 
this week is expected to lead to more activity in that 
trade, as a result of their getting together and more 
accurately summing up trade conditions than they seem 
to have done for some time past. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The month’s record will show 
the June shipments of lumber well up to the average 
for this season. Market conditions, however, are not 
satisfactory. Three items showing weakness are birch, 
elm and red oak. Birch is not in such demand this 
season at the furniture factories as formerly and this 
accounts in part for its weakness. Oak is not in 
large supply, yet demand is showing a falling off. 
Elm seems plentiful enough, but is likely to hold at 
the present range of values. Basswood is in good 
demand and is being used largely for interior finish. 
Cull basswood is going to the box factories in reason- 
ably large volume. This week the feature of the mar- 
ket is general lagging on the part of buyers, but 
after the national holiday it is expected that there 
will be an improvement. 

Baltimore, Md. The hardwood situation reflects in 
a general way the conditions which characterize the 
entire lumber trade at the present time, and the most 
pronounced features of which are a slight movement, 
combined with firmness in values. Notwithstanding the 
hesitancy of domestic as well as foreign buyers to pay 
the prices demanded by the holders of stocks, the quo- 
tations are beiny well maintained, and the better grades 
have eased off scarcely at all. The single exception is 
quarter-sawed oak. Attracted by the sharp rise in this 
grade, the mills turned out such large quantities as to 
overdo the market, with the result that prices went down 
as much as 20 percent or more. Plain-sawed oak, which 
had a normal advance, remains high, the decline being 
immaterial. The only difference between now and the 
time of greatest activity is that formerly holders of 
stocks could afford to wait for buyers; now they must 
be hunted up. Contracts for the distribution of cuts 
have been taken at high prices, and the quotations will 
continue to rule high. Exports are adversely affected 
by heavy shipments via gulf ports on consignment, which 
practice has resulted in the accumulation of much unde- 
sirable lumber at different points. Exporters will act 
with prudence if they study carefully the conditions 
abread. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Hardwood dealers agree that sales 
have been better of late, but some of them say the 
improvement is too uncertain as yet to build many 
hopes on. There is no large amount of orders ahead 
as there was a year ago. The big cities are still 
afraid of strikes and besides they have not given up 
the notion that they will break down the asking price 
yet. A dealer notes that there is now no sale for 
elm for inside finish. At one time this wood was used 
as a substitute for oak, when that wood went so high, 
just as oak took the place of cherry. Now elm has 
been thrown out for chestnut and Vermont white birch 
or Pennsylvania beech, all of which are still quite low. 
With elm at $27 it went fast, but at $33 or more it 
about stood still. White ash is very slow. It is time 
for the agricultural factories to begin to buy for next 
season, but it is found that they are not out of the 
big stock they laid in last season, for the demand for 
finished work has not been as large as was expected. 
So these mills will buy rather sparingly this season. 
All prices are fairly firm. 


—V—w—erorm: 


Boston, Mass. There has been no change for the 
past two or three weeks in the hardwood market, and 
the opinion seems to be fairly unanimous that it has 
struck its normal level and will remain with slight ups 
and downs as it is now. Quartered oak sells around 
$65, and from that up to $68, according to quality. 
Some of the southern cars are put in at prices shading 
from these, but nice stock from Indiana is still highly 
enough thought of to bring this price. 

Ash does not change materially, and 1-inch boards 
may particularly be noted as showing some strength. 
Thick ash, while not as much in demand, is still holding 
the price of the past month. Elm is a little quiet and 
druggy, with a tendency toward lower prices. 

Basswood is a good deal called for in some quarters, 
although the movement is not large. Maple is still 
moving freely—if anything can be called free—and com- 
pared with the other items on the list shows some ele- 
ment of strength. Maple flooring still. holds at the 
last established price of the association, which made 
a cut of $2 a thousand feet. 

Mahogany. sycamore, walnut and the other varieties 
of fancy hardwoods are quiet, but with neither ups nor 
downs to mention in price. 





New York City. Trade can be considered but little 
better than light. and once in a while concessions in 
price are obtained. Perhaps it is that fact that is 
responsible for the inquiries that are eoming in. but 
which are not yet being followed up by orders. Quar- 
tered oak is quoted at from $62 to $65, while 13, 14 and 


2 inch ash is in pretty fair call at from $48 to $50, and 
poplar, same sizes, figures at $40 to $41. 





Hemlock. 


The light trade of the past two months has resulted 
in a gradually easing off of hemlock prices, more pro- 
nounced perhaps in the east than in the west. The 
decline since last fall ranges from $2 down to 75 cents, 
according to locality. The general disposition has been 
to hold prices firmly, but here and there have been found 
concerns that were anxious to unload, and that is why 
prices are lower in some sections than they are in 
others. 

The lack of building demand in the east this spring 
has affected the distribution of hemlock more seriously 
than any other wood, unless it be spruce, these two 
woods being the principal dependence for framing pur- 
poses in the east. There has been a little better inquiry 
for hemlock lately, however, and although prices are 
somewhat unsteady just now, it is expected that another 
thirty days will show considerable improvement in the 
market. 

The output of western hemlock this year will be 
largely in excess of that of last season, but this does not 
threaten a serious break in the market, for it is now 
known that the output of white and norway pine will 
be considerably curtailed on account of inability to get 
the logs down to the mills. Demand for hemlock in the 
west has grown rapidly within the past two years, hem- 
lock dimension now being handled by nearly every retail 
dealer in northern Tllinois, southern Wisconsin and 
northern Iowa, territory in which hemlock was seldom 
heard of a few years ago. Michigan hemlock producers 
have shipped some stock into Pennsylvania territory 
this season, but since the drop in Pennsylvania hemlock 
prices they are no longer looking for trade in that sec- 
tion. 

The slight weakness of prices in the western territory 
is regarded as only a temporary affair. Trade is ex- 
pected to start up again by the middle or last of this 
month, and it will not require much of an increase in 
the demand to reestablish a firm market, though per- 
haps on a slightly lower basis than prevailed last fall. 








New York City. The hemlock manufacturer is more 
than hopeful. He is positive that this summer exists 
merely as preliminary to as lively an autumn trade 
as he has had for years. His correspondence makes him 
feel this way, for it contains many inquiries as to 
prices, freights, deliveries, ete., and the inquirers are 
builders, contractors and retailers, who are getting ready 
evidently for a good season. Meanwhile, only a fair 
trade is being done, with orders coming in quite as plen- 
tifully to those who adhere to the $17 base as to those 
whose figures can be shaded with a little argument, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. Poplar trade locally is somewhat quiet 
just now in consonance with almost every other depart- 
ment of the lumber business, as the somewhat late 
arrival of the heated term has evidently exercised a 
generally soporific influence. At any rate while there 
is a better movement here in proportion for poplar 
than for many other woods, the demand is not quite 
as active as had been noted during the months of May 
and June, Yet this does not militate against prices, 
as values remain firm, even scrupulously so, for 
the reason that stocks are limited and the demand 
is able to take care of everything that is coming in. 


There is a good sale for all classes and grades of pop- 


lar, even including shop material. It is understood 
that poplar can be purchased in this market on the 
basis of about $17 for culls, $23 to $24 for common 
and from $33 to $34 for firsts and seconds. 

St. Louis, Mo. Local people have been able to 
increase their holdings of poplar during the past few 
weeks and the situation, so far as stocks are concerned, 
is easier than it has been at any time this year. Thirty 
days ago stocks were much depleted and there has been 
considerable enrgy displayed in getting things in shape. 
Rather large purchases have been made on the Tennes- 
see river and on the lower Mississippi river and there is 
considerable stock being held on sticks at the mills. in 
addition to that which has been brought in of late. The 
demand continues strong and the hardwood people con- 
sider poplar a shining light in their trade. There con- 
tinues to be a scarcity in nearly all of the wholesale 
markets and the factory supply is much depleted. The 
price situation remains strong with no indications of a 
weakening. 





Cincinnati, O. Prices are reported holding remark- 
ably well. No wood is in better demand, and, as a 
veteran remarked today, “When you want good stock 
you will find you have to pay good prices for it.” 





Boston, Mass. Boston men who have southern mills 
report that while for the past month or so there has 
been difficulty in getting logs or making any stock, they 
are now running and producing more, and their stocks 
are filling up. Meanwhile the lumber remains as firm 
as any other item of the list, and rather more so in 
Boston. Nice poplar is still held at $36 to $38 for 1- 
inch, Stocks are light, and it is thought that by the 
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time the heavier production comes on there will be a 
place for whatever stock is cut. 

Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The failure to get in the expected 
amount of poplar logs appears to be general, though 
the big rains in some parts of the south have all 
along held out hopes of a freshet yet that would 
bring them in. “lt we could only get the rains in a 
smal! district of Kentucky that they are getting all 
around it to their harm,’ said one local lumberman, 
“we would be all right on poplar, but it does not 
come.” So the price remains strong everywhere, with 
no prospect of weakening. Box makers are not try- 
ing to get it in any regular amount, as it is found 
to be impossible. Those who have a supply will hold 
it firm at old prices, 





Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. The cargo movement from this state 
during June was not as brisk as the mill men would like 
to have had it, but the volume would probably have been 
increased were it not for the scarcity of bottoms and the 
existing high freight rates, In fact, so high are the 
ocean rates that lumber is being shipped by rail to San 
Francisco from Portland and other points on the South- 
ern Pacific. But at the same time present conditions in 
California do not warrant heavy shipments. Southern 
California is suifering from its third year of drouth and 
crops are a failure. In San Francisco the stocks on hand 
are reported large and prices weak. Central and north- 
ern California crops are all right, however, and at pres- 
ent prices for wheat a revival in trade is looked for 
before the season is over. Washington and Oregon mills 
catering to California’s box trade report the demand 
excellent, the fruit crop happily being large. As far as 
the foreign demand is concerned, bottoms are exceed- 
ingly scarce and freight rates continue abnormally high. 
The trouble in China may affect the demand for railroad 
timbers and ties in the Russian railroad construction 
through northern China. ‘This trade is about four years 
old and has increased materially from year to year. 

The Alaska shipments during the month will probably 
show a falling off as compared with May, as was ex- 
pected, because the majority of the Cape Nome steamers 
have not as yet arrived from the north. 

The rail trade, while fair, is not as large as last 
month, and the manufacturers look for a quiet season 
from now on. The railroads are not buying as much for 
repair work as formerly and the failure ot the crops in 
the Dakotas and Minnesota will stiTi further lessen the 
demand. Prices, however, are being well maintained 
and there will be but little if any fluctuation during the 
next sixty days. The cedar and spruce specialties are 
not affected; neither are fir specialties, such as long tim- 
bers, car sills, ete. Eastern Washington and Oregon 
crops will be unusually heavy, and the harvest will not 
only be an abundant one, but exceedingly profitable. 
Should the trouble in China develop into a war the 
Pacific coast will be called upon to supply the bulk of 
the army supplies, which includes lumber as well as 
provisions. 

The local demand for lumber continues good and 
prices are being well maintained. 








Portland, Ore. ‘The prevading quietness is largely 
national holiday vacation. General conditions all 
around seem to point to a good fair summer business, to 
begin when everybody gets over their Fourth of July 
celebration. 

Reports from California, which is a great market for 
our lumber, indicate every condition of and for pros- 
perity, but yet the lumber business is very quiet there 
just now. A radical change is anticipated in that state 
in the next twenty to thirty days, but whatever the 
demand the business will be severely competed for and 
prices will remain low. It is dawning on the minds of 
manufacturers that there are too many saw mills com- 
peting for the business. The average prices have set- 
tled to a lower point than prevailed twelve months ago 
and remain steady. 

The price of lath has seemingly held steady and firm 
all the year and the demand remains good. Demand for 
shingles continues light, notwithstanding prices are off. 
The association hopes not to order another shutdown as 
it will come of itself practically for a week or more in 
early July. 

Prices of logs have not yet changed, although the log 
market is slow, with elements of uncertainty. 

Demand for local building continues as good as last 
week. Box business continues rushing and the trade 
with sash and door factories is satisfactory. 

Cargo business is satisfactory, except the continued 
difficulty in getting vessels, which shows no signs of 
improvement. The war in China will affect the lumber 
interests here, to some extent, at least. 


——e——r—r—n—r" 


San Francisco, Cal. The market quotations on red- 
wood lumber are not what they should be by long odds, 
but certain conditions may vitally affect the prices and 
cause an advance before long. Pine, spruce and fir are 
also lower than they should be and the excessive rates 
for wpe siz and freighting eat up about all the profits 
there may be in the business. Every other line of com- 
mercial and industrial activity is enjoying a high state 
of prosperity and it is not unreasonable to expect red- 
wood and the general lumber interests to feel the same 
encouragement. 

The redwood shingle output from the mills of Hum- 
boldt and Mendocino counties is increasing and the 


amount shipped eastward is increasing as each week 
goes-by. There is no shingle in the world like the red- 
wood, and the eastern purchasers are slowly but surely 
awakening to this fact. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. The longed-for has happened. Yel- 
low pine is again on an even basis, a list having been 
put out under date of July 2, effective immediately. 
The getting of things in shape to make a list that will 
hold has involved no small amount of work and there 
is a general air of satisfaction around town that there 
is again some basis upon which to figure. There is some 
complaint that it is too low, a number of people claiming 
that their quotations have been higher than this list, but 
this is overlooked in the satisfaction that a list has been 
adopted. The new list bases its values as follows on a 
23-cent rate: Edge grain flooring, $23; flat grain flooring, 
$18; ceiling, $17 .25; finish, $23.50; common boards, 
$15.50, and dimension, $13. 

It is thought that a general revision of the list will 
be made at the meeting to be held July 17, as by that 
time any inequalities in the list will have developed. 
The manufacturers of 80 percent of the output of yard 
stock signified their willingness to put out a list, and 
those who will base their lists on or over the list agreed 
upon as about representing the ideas of the majority will 
run the total up to very near 90 percent of the output. 
No doubt is expressed as to the stability of these values, 
for it is generally regarded that the turning point has 
been reached. 

A thorough canvas of the situation shows that the 
mills are well filled with orders. The continually 
decreasing stocks made buying imperative with the 
majority of the retailers, and, while very few were try- 
ing to more than keep an assortment on hand, there 
was enough business being placed to ease up the situa- 
tion. 

There is still a scarcity of orders from the cities, 
but country business shows many favorable features. 
Crop conditions are still favorable in what may be 
termed the St. Louis territory, and the farmers are in 
a very prosperous condition. 

The local demand is still light and the retail yards 
are in the market for little stock. It is thought that 
there will be some revival of business, now that the 
street car strike is settled, but we still have our strike in 
the building trades with us, with little effort being 
made to effect a settlement. 





Official price list of the Southern Lumber Manufac turers’ Associa- 
tion, effective July 2, 1900; f. o. b. 23¢ points. 





Flooring. 
1j414 - 
Stan’r 
13x3} 18x5) Size. 
Edge grain, A........ 2300 §$..... $27 00 
Edge grain, B.. sae: ae eens 25 00 
Flat grain, A.... .. dieidecaluk@uedacckscass |e ee ia 
PIE os oi dda da dedd bcos dcdvansendaeece™RnCGe 18 00 
No. 1 common... ..... eécdaedseKeumen” Na ee. vende 
No. 2 common. 12 50 eee 
For 3-in. edge ‘grain, D We in. ‘face, ada $2. 
For jointed flooring, add “e* 
For heart face flat grain, add $3. 
For heart face edge grain, add $7. 
All D. & M. stock sold strip count % inch over face. 
Ceiling, Beaded. 
No. 1 
A B Com. 
% NE Oe OR vcin sins aa ss necqsedesusticownede $12 50 $11 5 $10 00 
63 x 34% or 54 gu sacdehacde CUdctesegusedewuctse lo 25 14 75 12 25 
x 3% or 5M OPO TE ET CT ree Pree 17 25 16 75 3 75 
ey x 34 CP Ec cnd as ce nasndcamksianmieaeeanes 18 25 17 75 15 75 
Cluster beaded pnd corrugated ceiling, $1 additional. 
For 3-in. ceiling, 244-in. face, add $1. 
Partition. 
No. 1 
Com. 


84 XB} OF BY .... cc ccccccves 
Bevel Siding. 


$20 00 $1) 50 $17 00 





No.1 

A B Com. 

Wenn: 3 Sa WII oe oc. 02 heccvaveccsacsavecses $12 00 $1100 $10 00 
From 134 inch stock.......ccccccccccccccceeee MB 12875 123% 

Drop Siding. 

No. 1 

A B Com, 

}3 x 3} or 5}.. - $19 00 $18 50 $16 50 


On orders calling for spec ial pattern drop siding any percentage of 
different grade made in running same must be accepted at propor- 
tionate price. 







Finishing. 

Ist 42d 8d 

Clear. Clear. 
1x4 inch, oteee. apenenimude tila dntwhasuane . $2000 $17 50 
ERG TE, BAS Fe whe peacccrcesksecass 2150 1900 
1x5, 8 and 10 inch, oe DD ies iceces 2350 21 00 
1x12 inch, Oe soos dk vccsecscecves 25 50 23 00 
1} x4. 6, 8 and a a 828 1%, vigeuees eee 
1}x12 inch, ERs, dana xadkedeaes éxien 2700 24 50 
1hx4, 6, 8 and 10 inch, s2 s 14}.. 2600 2350 
BAe OI 0 BH BOE a5 0s cds ccctccss cdence cacdcescesecse 2700 24 50 
2x4 and 2x6 inch. s 2s | 2600 23 50 
2x8 and 2x10 inch, 828 1} é ---. 2750 25 00 
2x12 inch, 8 28 1% PPT eee pee 2850 8 §=©26 00 


For each additional 2 inches in width over 12 inches, add $1 per M 
Rough, same price as § 28. 


Molded Casing and Base. 
1st 2d 
Clear. Clear. 


From 4 and 6 inch stock, B. auscaeune . $25 25 $23 50 
From 8 and 10 inch stock, B. Mi in a oo 
1x4 and 6 inch stock, s 48, plain. ‘BM... 2400 2200 


Mouldings, per National Moulding Book, “under 5,006 feet 60 per 
cent. discount; 5,000 feet or over 70 percent. discount. 


d Window Jambs. 
Deer en Ista2d 3d 
Clear. Clear. 


From 1x4 or 1x6 inch stock, B. M.... ....-.eseee creer 4 00 $24 00 
nd 2 inch stock, B rr or 2800 26 00 
ee a beted and plowed as ordered, worked % inch scant ot 


width. 





Common Boards S 1 S. 


10ft. 12 ft. 4 ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 

--- $15 25 $15 25 $1475 $14 76 $15 25 $15 25 
- 66 623 WH 47 12 152 
1650 1650 1550 1550 1550 16 50 
1375 1375 1375 1375 1375 1875 
1375 1375 1375 (875 1375 1875 
10 60 LB7 LH M40 150 


Shiplap or D and M. 

10ft. 12ft. i4ft. 16ft. 18f.  20ft. 
BED BO Bisse ccacens . $15 75 $15 75 $15 25 $15 25 $15 75 $15 75 
1x10 No. 1.. Naae 1675 675 1525 1525 1675 1575 
1x12 Ne. 1.. 1700 1700 1600 1600 1600 1700 


No. sli i or D and M 50 cents more than s 1s. Grooved roof- 
ing $1 par M more than s 1 


Fencing, S 1 S. : 


10ft. 12f% lift. 16ft. I18ft, 20 ft. 


BOs ie Be dda ch csdecese $14 00 $14 00 $14 00 $14 50 $14 00 $14 00 
1x6, No. 1.. ---- 1450 450 14450 1500 450 1450 
1x4, No. 2.. sees B00 1300 1800 1350 1300 130 
1x6, No. 2... oe 16800 1300 1800 1850 1300 1300 


Rough, add $i. 
No. | Dimension, 


22 and 

10ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. ft. 24 ft. 

2x 6,8S1sle.... $13 50 $13 00 $13 00 $13 00 $13 50 $13 50 $15 00 
2x 8,slsile.... 1350 1300 1800 1300 .1350 1850 1500 
2x 4,sisle 1350 1300 1300 1800 1850 1350 1500 


2x10,s1sle.... br 0 1350 1350 1350 1400 400 158 
2x12,81sle.... 450 1400 40 1400 450 450 160 
For dimension fad. to 154 inch, add 75 cents perM. Yor every 
2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet, add $1 per m; longer than 32 feet, 
special. No. 1 Dimension edged only. 50 cents more than rough. 2 
inch dimension, D and M orshiplap, $1 per M additional. 


a 2 Dimension, 





Oft. 12f. I4ft. 16ft. I8ft. Wf 
2x 4,s ande. . siz vO $11 50 $11 = $11 50 $1200 $12 ov 
2x 6,8 and e. - 12200 1150 1150 1150 1200 1200 
2x 8,sande............ 12200 158 bv 150 1200 1200 
2x10,sande............ 1250 1200 1200 1200 1250 1250 
2x12, and oe 0 0 ccce cece 1300 1250 1250 1258 1300 1300 


0. 2 edged only sume as rough. 
Heavy Joists,S 1S 1 EB. 
10ft. 12ft. 4ft. 16ft. 18 ft. ft. 
38x 6and 3x 8... $17 00 $16 50 $16 50 $16 50 $17 00 $17 00 50 
= and 3x12... 1806 1700 1700 1710 1800 1800 1950 
2x1 1350 1750 1758 1750 1850 18 50 00 
Saxte and 3x14. 1850 1760 1750 1750 18650 1850 oO 
For Rough add $1. 


Timbers. 
10 ft. 12ft. 14ft. 16ft. 18ft. 20 ft. 22,24ft 
4xi&4x6.s&e. $16 50 $16 00 $16 00 $16 00 $16 50 $1650 17 50 
ROUGH OR 848, 
4x 8to8x 8...... 1750 1700 1700 1700 1750 1750 1850 
4x10 to 12x12..... 18350 1800 1800 1800 1880 188 19 50 
For every 2 feet over 24 feet up to 32 feet, add $1.00 per M; over 82 
feet special. For 16-inch Joists, add $1.0 per M. Add $2.00 "for each 
2 inches over 16 inches. 


Wagon Bottoins. 


A B 
Per set, D. & M., 88 inch face .............ccecceececeses $100 $90 
FOP ONG, Dy Ge Wi, Gee sa oa aisles sass dis des rownnee 11 10 


For Edge Gruin, add 25 cents per set. 
Battens—Per 100 Feet Lineal. 


4x3, 8.18 
2-inch, plain or 0. G.. 
2'4-ineh, plain or O. G.. 





Terms; 60 days acceptance or 2 per cent. off net amount, after de 
ducting freight, if paid within 10 days from date of invoice, or 1% 
per cent. discount if paid on arrival of car. 


eee 

Chicago. Local demand in the yellow pine trade is 
light, but some of the mill representatives here say that 
they are having a good increase from eastern points 
and are making some considerable shipments into nearby 
territory as well. Probably a great deal of buying has 
been stimulated lately in anticipation of the action at 
the meeting of the manufacturers held at St, Louis this 
week. The sentiment of the buying public seems to be 
that a steady market is much to be preferred whether 
prices be high or low. 

The demand for special bills of all kinds, such as 
railroad ties, bridge timbers, car sills and car stock 
in general is reported to be keeping up at about the 
usual gait, although there may be a slight falling off in 
the inquiry for car building material. Quite a little 
is being done, however, in car sills and bridge timbers, 
as well as to some extent in heavy construction timbers. 
On all stock of this sort prices are exceedingly firm and 
some mills are not anxious to accept further orders, at 
least for anything like immediate delivery. With regard 
to rift sawed and plain sawed flooring and rough and 
dressed finish there seems to be little change from the 
unsatisfactory condition existing for several months. 
Prices continue weak, and while they have not reached 
the low standard of a few years ago, they are neverthe- 
less gravitating in that direction and it will require 
strong efforts to place them upon a firm basis. 

Kansas City, Mo. Reports from all markets show 
an improvement in yellow pine conditions, both as to 
volume of business and values. The improvement in 
the demand is much more noticeable than in the price, 
in this territory at least. The yellow pine men here 
certainly have no complaint to make as to the way 
orders have been coming in for the past few weeks. The 
dealers evidently figured that prices had gotten as low 
as they were going, and as they were in shape where 
they could stock up to advantage, many of them placed 
orders freely during June, with the result that the mills 
that were after business got it. At this time many of 
the manufacturers have orders enough to keep them 
going for several weeks, and in some instances they are 
not looking for any more business at the prices they 
have loaded up on, While the market cannot be said 
to be much higher than it was three or four weeks ago, 
there are a number of the leading concerns that are 
asking from 50 cents to $1 more a thousand than they 
did at the beginning of June, and it is believed that 
with few exceptions the yellow pine manufacturers have 
stiffened up somewhat in their prices during the past 
week or ten days. They are all anxious to see a list 
put into effect, even if it is not maintained to the letter. 
They say that it will serve as a basis at least, and in 
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most cases they believe that a conservative list can be 
maintained. 

The outlook for trade is exceptionally bright. The 
country demand is bound to be good in most parts of 
this territory during the fall, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that the country will consume fully as much 
lumber as it did last fall. City building, which has been 
slow for months, is going ahead again, and there is 
likely to be a heavy demand in all of the large cities 
during the next few months. There is a steady demand 
for railroad and car stuff. 

ee ee al 

Boston, Mass. The position of yellow pine is still 
somewhat chaotic, with a wide range of prices. The 
price of flooring keeps the buyer guessing and orders 
are given only when stocks are pretty well depleted and 
something is needed urgently before breakfast tomorrow. 
Occasionally one hears of inquiries for sizable stocks, 
which is an encouraging sign, as it indicates that retail- 
ers have arrived at the point where they have got to 
do some buying if they propose to stay in business. 


mr 





New York City. News from Norfolk of the action 
of the North Carolina manufacturers has not helped 
yellow pine conditions materially. ‘The call is only 
fair, though inquiries, as in all other stocks, are numer- 
But little stock is moving. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. The situation is surely growing more 
encouraging and there is every evidence of firmness and 
brighter prospects for the North Carolina pine trade. 
The association, at a meeting held last Thursday, accom- 
plished more solid results than it has any time since 
its organization. It adjourned after settling upon a 
price basis, not to meet again until September. There 
were some reductions made and also an agreement to 
the effect that the list as adopted is fo remain un- 
changed until next fall. 

Information gathered from many sources and from 
among those best posted on the North Carolina pine 
situation showed that there has probably been no element 
so harmful to the situation as the suspicion among buy- 
ers that prices were in an unsettled condition and liable 
to be reduced from time to time during the balance of 
the year. ‘The action of the association, therefore, in 
establishing a fixed basis of prices until next fall will 
undoubtedly be the means of largely restoring confidence 
between buyer and seller and all concerned will know just 
where they stand and what to depend upon. 

Orders and inquiries are coming along more freely, 
which aids to encourage this market, though at this 
season, under circumstances needless to explain, a great 
revival is not expected. 

Vessels are in good supply for all requirements at 
$2.25 to $2.35 to New York and sound ports, $3 to 
Boston, 


ous. 











Baltimore,Md. ‘The North Carolina pine market 
here is without special features. At this season of the 
year no great activity is expected, and the usual quiet 
has been perhaps accentuated by the approach of the 
national campaign and by the decline in the value of 
other products, which circumstance has disseminated 
the idea that lumber also must come down. The manu- 
facturers, however, show. no pronounced disposition to 
agree on this point, and uneventfulness ‘is the natural 
consequence of this difference of opinion. Some of the 
yardmen are quite busy, and the box makers also display 
considerable activity, the demand for their product 
being very good. Stocks have undergone no appreciable 
augmentation during the past two weeks, but are ample 
for the needs of trade. ‘The North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation held a meeting last week, at which some slight 
changes were made in the price list. 

POTS SOCTE 

New York City. By keeping out big consignments 
and curtailing production the manufacturers have at 
last got the New York market in a shape that is almost 
perfect. Consequently the action telegraphed from Nor- 
folk was not received here with particular satisfaction. 
Still, it is felt that with prices for other building lum- 
ber weakly held, North Carolina pine might not have got 
its full share of the business that it is felt sure will 
arrive with cooler weather. 





Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is watched 
closely, and is the subject of perhaps more speculation 
than any other lumber in Boston. ‘There have been one 
or two inquiries for quotations on cargoes from the south 
end of the city, which looks as though stocks were pretty 
badly depleted, and which pesage a healthier and livelier 
movement. Salesmen report a better feeling, although 
the movement has not yet assumed any magnitude which 
can be called lively. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. The local trade in cypress is falling into 
something like innocuous desuetude, as our old friend 
used to say, but the dealers and mill representatives 

- are well satisfied with the temporary letup of demand, 
as dry stock is not plentiful and the demand is cer- 
tainly heavy compared with the visible supply. Prices 
are being held right up to the notch in consequence 
of this balance-wheel adjustment. Quite a good deal 
of stock that is partly air-dried and then put into the 
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kilns is being used by the consuming trade, who used 
to imagine that cypress could not be used when treated 
in that manner. However, they are gradually reach- 
ing the conclusion that cypress can be handled much 
like other woods, with respect to its fitness for use 
under proper handling. The cypress manufacturers are 
not greatly adverse to a slight lull in their trade for 
the time, as they wish to get themselves in readiness 
for the increased movement which is bound to come 
with the fall and winter. A slight accumulation ‘has 
been going forward at several mills lately, but most 
of the mill men would be better satisfied were the stocks 
to pile up even more rapidly. 
. a eed 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘The cypress people say there are no 
marked changes in the situation since last report, but 
they all note a greater willingness to figure on future 
business than has been manifest for several weeks. No 
very heavy sales were made during the week, but every 
indication is that a large amount of stock will change 
hands in the near future. lore some time the local 
situation has been one of waiting. At no time has 
there been any doubt as to the stability of prices, but 
the great majority of buyers have been holding back 
and their intention to delay purchasing as long as pos- 
sible has been manifest. At present, however, a great 
many people feel that the time has come to buy and the 
amount of figuring being done is the result. Local 
stocks are down to a very low ebband much replenish- 
ing will be necessary. Instructions to salesmen are still 
to not push things, it being the desire to catch up on 
back orders to some extent. Country business remains 
good, there being a healthy carload business in all 
directions out of St. Louis. ‘The price situation has not 
changed nor is there any chance that there will bea 
change in the near future. 





New York City. Only moderate supplies of cypress 
are coming into this market, and the base price—$33.75 
for water cargoes—is being firmly held. It may be that 
it is because there are only a few first hands to be 
reckoned with that this stock holds its own so well, but 
no matter what the cause the fact remains. Everything 
points to prices being well maintained all through the 
so-called dull season. 





Kansas City, Mo. Cypress conditions are all favor- 
able to a continuance of the firm prices that have char- 
acterized the market for months. ‘the demand continues 
equal to, if not in excess of, the supply, and none of the 
mills appears to be catching up on orders to any extent. 
They are not accumulating any stocks, and lumber in 
shipping condition is light everywhere. The demand in 
this territory shows no signs of decreasing, and the 
dealers in many instances are complaining that they 
cannot get stock shipped promptly enough to suit them. 
This is probably on account of the fact that orders from 
this territory are in most cases badly mixed, as while 
the mills are in shape to take care of orders containing 
certain items, with promptness, they are from thirty 
to sixty days behind on ordinary yard stock orders, 


——_—e—e—eeoeoOoror 


Baltimore, Md. Cypress did not climb up to extraor- 
dinary hights in the flush of activity last year, a cireum- 
stance which has the compensating feature of exemption 
from any marked slump in movement. Prices keep up 
very well, and the prevailing status would be very satis- 
factory if a litle more activity were developed. The 
market, however, has thus far failed to show any dis- 
turbing features, 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The situation in red cedar 
shingles shows but little change. Advices from the 
coast indicate that the shutdown may be for a longer 
period than the usual time. If this plan be adopted 
it may stimulate the situation to some extent, but 
at present the market there is reported very weak. 
Jobbers in the twin cities are issuing lists at $2.10 
for Extra A’s and $2.40 for Clears. This basis is 
said to be a temporary one to hold until such time as 
the shingle manufacturers’ association can fix up a price 
list of their own. Business has livened up here con- 
siderably on the lower basis. Trade in white pine and 
white cedar shingles is dull, with quotations unchanged. 

Kansas City, Mo. There is as yet no big demand 
for red cedar shingles in this territory. The dealers 
are not loading up heavily, and are buying only as 
their demand requires. The shingle market is not at 
all steady, or at least does not remain steady for any 
length of time. After the last closing down movement 
prices stiffened up, but the lack of demand in June 
weakened the market and shingles are now about 10 
cents lower than they were a month ago. ‘The mills 
agreed to close down again on June 30, but the shingle 
men here have not yet been advised whether or not they 
did so. 








Seattle, Wash. ‘There has been no change in the 
red cedar shingle situation since last week. Prices are 
just about the same, although in a few cases a slight 
weakening has occurred, This, however, is not general, 
it being conceded that the bottom has been reached. As 
the loggers’ association is considering the advisability 
of a six weeks’ close down, and the greater portion of 
the shingle mills will close for a week or ten days in 
order to allow their crews to celebrate the Fourth of 
July, it is fair to assume that prices will be stiffer than 





they have been the past three weeks. The Washing- 
ton Red Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association is 
being urged to extend the close down for three weeks or 
a month, but no action will probably be taken until all 
the mills signify their willingness to close down until 
former prices prevail again. Numerous mills are pre- 
paring to close for un indefinite period, irrespec- 
tive of concerted action, as at present prices’ there is 
no profit whatever in manufacturing. A few orders for 
clears and stars are coming in every day, but the aggre- 
gate is much smaller than in former years at the same 
period. ‘The demand in Minnesota and the Dakotas 
promises to be light, owing to the crop failure, but it 
must be stated that in the Kansas and Nebraska terri- 
tory, where the yield is heavy, the demand is light, 
due no doubt to the fact that yard men are holding off 
in anticipation of a still further reduction in price, 

The coming month will see the beginning of the usual 
car shortage, and as prices are now lower than they 
will be the balance of the year, some of them will find 
out that they have waited too long. 

The 18-inch trade is very good, and all the mills cut- 
ting this grade find no difliculty in disposing of their 
goods at association prices. Both Perfections and 
Kurekas are equally good in demand, notwithstanding 
the fact that many 16-inch manufacturers have turned 
their attention to 18-inch shingles, and many have or- 
ders to last them until fall. 

The Saginaw Valley. The shingle trade has shown 
more activity this season than has characterized the 
lumber market, but of late there has been a little dull- 
ness in shingles and it is said that prices have been 
shaded a little. Dealers here have been holding shingles 
at $4.15 for the best grade of white pine and $3.15 for 
ec. b. grade, but it is claimed sales have been made at 
a slightly lower rate. Cedar shingles have been quoted 
at $3.20 and $2.20 respectively on the river. 





Boston, Mass. New Brunswick shingles are looking 
for a market, and finding it at from $3 to $3.15. Wash- 
ington cedars are still quite as plentiful as the orders 
for them, in spite of the shutdown. ‘They are quoted 
at about $3 for lake and rail shipments, and $3.15 for 
all rail. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. Between the holiday this week and the hot 
weather the cooperage market is about at a standstill, 
No sales are reported of staves, heading or hoops in tight 
barrel stock. There is some inquiry from the coopers, but 
none of them is willing to pay the price that the man- 
ufacturer can afford to sell for and consequently noth- 
ing is moving. Prices for lard tierces and pork barrels 
remain nominally about the same as last week, but 
there are no sales to indicate just what the market is. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - ~ - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - ~ - 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the headings can be admitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanled:Cmployees | 


WANTED-TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
For southera Wisconsin and part of Michigan for Chicago 
wholesale sash and door firm. Address 
‘T. C.,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A WHITE PINE SALESMAN. 
Somewhat acquainted with hardwoods, to handle same as a 
side line; one located in Chicago, one making Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
Address “F. F. 1," care of American Lumberman 














WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
For Phiiadelphia. One who has thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and has an established trade. Must also be an experienced 
buyer and be able to do office work. Such a man can command 
a good salary and an interest in the profits Habits and ability 
must be beyond question. . 
Address “S. X.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 





. " WANTED SAWYER. 
‘or yellow pine timber mill, capacity 60,000 feet per day; must 
be strictly sober and familiar with the mannfacture of bill lum- 
ber, Steam feed, steam nigger and log loader. 

BANNER LUMBER CO., Lt'd., Kentwood, La. 


WANTED-—PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
For yellow pine mill. Must be a thoroughly competent man. 
State in your application what experience you have had, salary 
wanted and give references. 
ddress “H. C. L,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
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